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Here are your mining paper salesmen—each one of the 
ready to help you increase your company’s sales to t 
mining industry. Constant contact with mining giv 
these men an um.sual knowledge of marketing meth¢ 
and opportunities in the field they serve. This knowled 
is at your disposal. 

Perhaps your company is one they have already help 
get a larger volume of profits from the mining field. Co 
Ace and ENGINEERING and MINING JOURNAL advertise 
are today cashing in on sales to the machine-conscic 
mining industry. These men showed many of them he 
to get started. 





F. W. Roets, New York-New England 
















W hat can they do for you? 





You will find them unfailingly helpful as market 
counselors and useful friends. 









a 


6. A. Meck, Chicoge These men together with the market research staff a 


the unequalled informational facilities of the MecGra 
Hill Publishing Company, offer up-to-date factual da 
on markets and buying habits that would take tens 
thousands of dollars to try to duplicate. 

Naturally, they know all about rates, color, issuance a 
closing dates, circulation data and other publication 
formation. In addition they have specific informati 
about the mining industry always at their command . 








W. M. Spears, Cleveland 












> each of these men has a practical knowledge 
advertising as an integral part of selling 







> of merchandising and distribution 






> of the application of equipment and supplies. 
Coat Ace and ENGINEERING and Mining JOURNAL p 
vide a unique organization anxious to work with 
in helping to solve your marketing problems in t 
mining industry. 


ABC*+ABP ENGINEERING Aa 
A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION INING JOURFA 





















330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 18, N.Y 











LOOK FOR YOUR MINING MAN! At your service 


7 full-time District Managers ... over twice as many as 






mining publication . .. to keep you posted by regular 





serivce on matters affecting your sales to the mining 






They invite you to ‘phone, wire or write them on any pro 
cannot wait for the next call. You'll find trained men . 







eager and willing to help, as over 281 satisfied advertisers « 
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Acceptance of DOMESTIC ENGINEERING CATALOG 
DIRECTORY as a daily centralized source of buying 
and specifying information is evidenced in the fol- 
lowing typical comments received from its users 
throughout the heating, plumbing, air conditioning 
and allied industry: 


“A 


“We find the advertising section of the directory helpful be- 
cause there are advertisers who enclose their complete catalogs 
. and we are able to get information for orders and specifica- 
tions directly from DOMESTIC ENGINEERING CATALOG 
DIRECTORY.” WHOLESALER . . . Shreveport, La. WHOLESALER-JOBBER 


. the finest and best aid to the plumbing and heating nA 
industry.” JOBBER .. . Atlantic City, N. j. 


. I use the Directory almost every day, and since I am mak- 
ing your Directory available to all members of the American 
Association of Engineers residing in this territory, you will 
realize that the advertisers in your Directory are certainly getting 
their money's worth.” ENGINEER .. . Chicago, III. 


. it has been the direct means of introducing us to more 
profitable sources of supplies than any other source.” 


WHOLESALER ,. . San Francisco, Calif. 








... we use the DOMESTIC ENGINEFRING CATALOG 
DIRECTORY in our daily work more often than all other 
directories combined. It is easy to use as you have divided the 
contents into five sections, and we can easily find what we are 


looking for promptly.” JOBBER .. . South Bend, Ind. ENGINEER-ARCHITECT 


. it has become one of those habits that fit so snugly in our | | 


in our business, but I will say the DOMESTIC ENGINEER- 
ING CATALOG DIRECTORY has always been available for 
daily use...” ARCHITECT .. . Nashville, Tenn. 


daily lives. ‘Daily use’ is a bit often to use any one reference b 


\ 
Ty 


. advertisers would do well to give more data on their vari- 
ous products, particularly as to capacities and dimensions, 
which, in very many cases are not on file in the office.” 


CONTRACTOR . . . Denver, Colo. 


“It provides the quickest and most complete method of getting 
information about concerns . . . We use it in preference to all 
other means of getting such information.” 


CONTRACTOR ... Philadelphia, Pa. 


“We have found the DOMESTIC ENGINEERING CATA- CONTRACTOR 


LOG DIRECTORY extremely valuable in our operations as 
Consulting Engineers. All members of my staff are continu- 


ally referring to it for information .. .” 
ENGINEER .. . Boston, Mass. bE 


. use it as a reference in connection with items used in the 
mechanical equipment of buildings.” 


INDUSTRIAL PLANT .. . Detroit, Mich. 


DOMESTIC ENGINEERING 
CATALOG DIRECTORY — 


1801 PRAIRIE AVENUE 
— CHICAGO 16, ILLINOIS 
INDUSTRIALS 
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Sell America’s 


basic food 


industry ... the 


$12,500,000,000 


MEAT 
PACKING 
RIEL D. 


in the one publication 
that has served the meat pack- 
ing industry for 57 years... 
the industry publication that 
reaches men who make buy- 
ing decisions in the meat 
packing plants that produce 


in volume, buy in volume... 


THE 

NATIONAL 

PROVISIONER 

and ANNUAL MEAT PACKERS GUIDE 


See how much they buy 
of your product 


The huge, concentrated meat pack- 
ing industry buys tons of almost 
everything. 


Write for new, 1949 Market 
Data Folder .. A 6- 
page, file size report 
on packers’ building 
and expansion pro- 
grams ... and The 
Provisioner’s Media 
Data Folder. 


407 S. Dearborn, Chicago 5 





Letters 


Objective: Make Your Ad 
the Best in Each Issue 

To Tue Copy Cuasers: Thank you 
for the kind words in your publication, 
and the certificate, which arrived today. 

I liked your article on railroad ad- 
vertising very much. Somebody did a 
lot of work to collect all that material, 
and the opinions were both well-taken 
and amusing. 

Perhaps you would like a little back- 
ground on this Budd Railway Age ad- 
vertising. 

We had been impressed, as you were, 
with the dullness of most of the adver- 
tising in this book (a phenomenon not 
at all peculiar to Railway Age, but 
all too common in business publica- 
tion advertising) and when a most en- 
lightened client told us we could “shoot 
the works” we laid down for ourselves 
a very simple formula. It this: 
Every Budd advertisment in Railway 
{ge had te be the best ad in the issue in 
which it appeared. 

While it is difficult, perhaps impos- 
sible, to be completely objective about 
your own work, I think we have pretty 
consistently satisfied that requirement. 
In fact, | was a little surprised at the 
particular advertisment you selected for 
commendation, for in my opinion others 
in the series have been more worthy. I 


was 


am enclosing proofs of two of them. 

There is no trace the 
effectiveness of this campaign, for so 
elements enter into the sale of 
several millions of dollars, worth of 
equipment to a railroad. We like to 
think, however, that it has been help- 
ful in bringing to Budd this year two 
important customers—the 


way to sales 


many 


new and 


ad tor Themselves 


Ten Titmes te Tete years 


* 


Southern Pacific (78 cars) and the 
Union Pacific (50 cars). 

Again, thank you for your interest 
and commendation.—GRAHAM S. Ma- 
son, Lewis & Gilman, Inc., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


Objects to Paying 15% 
for ‘What I Don’t Want’ 


To Tue Eprror: | have just read 
with considerable interest W. L. Shep- 
pard’s letter to you on the subject of 
15% agency commission. Since | 
was one of the original starters of this 
controversy, | would like to add my 
further two-bits’ worth. 

| believe that Mr. Sheppard has 
completely missed the boat. The dis- 
cussion was not as to whether or not 
better advertising results from the 
employment of an agency. That is 
a subject that can be argued until the 
cows come home. The point of the 
controversy is simply that those of us 
who do not have and will not have 
agencies are forced to pay a 15% 
commission for something they are 
not getting and do not want. 

As for Mr. Sheppard’s contention 
that “the elimination of this commis- 
sion would result in the closing of a 
number of able and competent 
agencies”, | can only suggest that it 
is just too doggone bad. If able and 
competent agencies are not able to 
find business then, like all other com- 
panies, they should go out of busi 


(Continued on Page 150) 
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More men in the Plant Operating Group pay to read 
than any other business magazine 


Your Factory representative wants to 
show you a new Factory booklet, 
“How to Help Your Salesmen Get 
Business From the Manufacturing In- 
dustries.” It describes the plant operat- 
ing group and its importance to you if 
you sell to the manufacturing indus- 
tries. Be sure to see it. 


MANAGEMENT AND MAINTENANCE 


— A McGraw-Hill Publication, « 330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N.Y. 
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The 25-year old magazine 
that blankets the large, 
expanding 


SURPLUS 
INDUSTRIAL 


EQUIPMENT 


Market 











..» Reaches buyers and sellers 
of surplus, new, used and rebuilt ma- 
chine tools, electrical and conctruction 
equipment. 


lf you are looking for an outlet for surplus 
new or idle plant equipment, look into the 
big $300,000,000 surplus equipment field 
served by SURPLUS RECORD. 


Here advertisers get volume response be- 
cause ads enjoy extremely high readership. 
Advertisers who keep records of inquiries, 
SURPLUS RECORD pulling power 
than 


report 


far greater any other comparable 


medium. 


SURPLUS RECORD goes to top operating 


and purchasing executives in more than 


20,000 industrial plants. 
CCA 


Investigate this big market now. 
Get the complete story — write 
for recent copy of— 


VORPLON 
RECORD 


The Magazine of Used and Rebuilt Machinery 


20 NORTH WACKER DRIVE CHICAGO 4, ILL. 





Transit Industry. Expects 
Strong Market in 1949 


The transit industry, whose networks 
of bus, trolley street car and 
rapid transit lines form the backbone 
of our cities, looks ahead to 1949 with 
what might be termed “reluctant opti- 
mism.” 

The reluctance stems from the many 
bleak factors that harass both operators 
and manufacturers in this $1/2 billion 
revenue) industry. 


coach, 


a year (gross 

Manufacturers are blue because their 
postwar bus building boom is about 
over. The switch back to the buyers 
market—already here in many indus- 
tries, still far away in only a few 
is just hitting transit suppliers. The 
vehicle production heights of the ban- 
ner bus building period of 1947 and 
early 1948 will, in all probability, never 
be reached again. 


Feel ‘Squeeze Play’ 


Operators are feeling the pinch of the 
“squeeze play” common to all industry 
and peculiarly hard on transit, with all 
costs rising while the inexorable working 
of the law of supply and demand (and 
the ostrich-like reluctance of public 
utilities commissions to grant rate in- 
creases in some instances) combine to 
keep revenue down. Operators, too, are 
regarding the return of the automobile 
with apprehension. 

But overall optimisim is the only pos- 
sible outlook for both manufacturers 
and operators as the year opens—for 
several reasons: 

First, transit offers an essential serv- 
ice. Cities would die without public tran- 
sit in some form. Sine no industrial or- 
ganization can ever stand still or count 
its capital program complete, transit 
companies, therefore, will go ahead with 
continued modernization and develop- 
ment simply the 
service which they render is necessary. 


programs because 


Second, demand in 
some parts of the economy, including 


persistence of 


government spending, tends to support 
demands in all parts. All signs point 
to continued, and possibly even in- 
creased, industrial activity during 1949 
and transit operators will find traf- 
fic heavy. 
Here is what we look for in 1949: 
The industry will carry just about 22 


billion passengers—a little below the 


A review of conditions within industries which influence 
industrial marketing procedure, by business paper editors. 
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1946 peak of 23,372,000,000—but about 
the same or a shade better than during 
1948. 

Wages will probably edge upward— 
as will other costs, if a fourth round 
of wage increases hits industry, but the 
increase will probably not be as great 
as after the earlier rounds. 

Fares will begin to stabilize at a basic 
10-cent fare—with various forms of zone 
fares gaining wider acceptability—to 
try to get riders on a “farther you go, 
the more you pay” basis. 

With this stabilization, modernization 
plans will continue. Buses and trolley 
coaches will displace more rail vehicles 
except on heavy truck lines in our 
largest cities. 

This continued modernization, aug- 
mented by normal replacement de- 
mands, preparation for national de- 
fense and strong export demand, will 
assure the vehicle builders and their 
suppliers of a strong market in 1949 
and 1950. 

Both the very large and very small 
bus will probably get heavy play—as 
operators go for vehicles like Twin 
Coach’s articulated Super Twin (which 
seats 58 passengers) and General Mo- 
tors Corp’s new 51 and 55-passenger 
buses to carry street car loads—and 
small 27-passenger buses to provide low- 
cost service on lightly travelled routes 
or in frequent headway service. 

We see a 1949 market for 9,000 to 
10,000 new vehicles—and a total indus- 
try expenditure for new equipment and 
maintenance materials of more than 
$300,000,000. Bruce B. Howat, manag- 
ing editor, Mass Transportation. 





43°, of Business Paper 
Appropriations to Grow 


New YorK—Some 92% of business 
paper advertising appropriations will 
be as large or larger in 1949 than in 
1948, acording to a survey by Associa 
ted Business Papers of 1,200 ABP-ap 
proved agencies. 

The survey showed that 43% of ap 
propriations will be larger, 49% the 
same and 8% smaller. 

Agencies were asked, “When do you 
expect your clients’ 1949 business paper 
schedules to start?” To this, 12% sai 
prior to January, 82% said January and 
6° said February. 

About 59° % said that their clients 0} 
erate on a calendar year, 11% said 
fiscal year and 30% said that they had 
some clients on a calendar year and 
others on a fiscal year. 
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his cabinet contains the most valuable facts you 
ould possibly have on why AMERICAN MACHINIST is 
good place to invest your advertising dollars. 


nit... company by company ... name by name... 
itle by title . .. are the records on 28,702 metalworking 
men who are paid subscribers to this No. 1 publication 
pf America’s biggest industry. 


These are records of the written contracts between us 
pnd our subscribers; they are indicative of these sub- 
wribers’ investment in AMERICAN MACHINIST, and of 
pur editorial obligation to make AMERICAN MACHINIST 
ps sound, useful, and valuable purchase. But even more 
mportant to you . . . in this cabinet are the facts on 
he men to whom your AMERICAN MACHINIST adver- 
ising sells... men who read your advertising because 
tis in the magazine they like, value, trust, and obvi- 
ously want to read because they pay to read it. 


Naturally, we can’t very well mail this cabinet to you. 
But right now . . . if you haven't already received your 
opy . . . we can mail you the next best thing: our 
platest ABC statement. And there, in condensed and 
eadily useful form, is a summary of the job responsi- 
bilities and metalworking activities of the men who 


pay to read AmericaAN Macuinist. The facts in this 
statement, checked and verified each year by the Audit 
Bureau of Circulations, are impressive. For example: 


(1) American MAcuinist’s 28,702 paid subscrib- 
ers outnumber the paid subscribers to any 
other metalworking magazine by over 9,000. 


Paid subscriptions to companies; corporate 
officials and general managers; department 
managers, superintendents, and engineers 
exceed any other metalworking magazine’s 
subscriptions in these top management clas- 
sifications by more than 8,000, 


Wherever there is metalworking activity, 
AMERICAN MACHINIST gives you the coverage 
and penetration that alone produce volume 
sales. 


If you like to buy advertising on the basis of facts, be 
sure you have our latest ABC statement (June, 1948). 
And for all the reasons which make AMERICAN 
MAcuinisT Metalworking’s best-liked and widest-read 


publication, call our representative in your nearest 
McGraw-Hill office. 


HIS IS A GOOD PLACE FOR YOU TO DO BUSINESS WITH AMERICA’S BIGGEST INDUSTRY 
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' The McGraw-Hill Magazine of Metalworking Production 
McGraw-Hill Building, New York 18 
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New Plant, Equipment 
Purchases to Increase 
do you distribute 


Wasnincton—lIn the first quarter of 
your catalog? 1949 $4.4 billion will be spent by Ameri 
can business for construction of new 
plants and purchase of new equipment 
according to the latest quarterly survey 
conducted by the Securities and Ex 
change Commission and the Department 
of Commerce. This is an increase from 
$4.1 billion in the corresponding period 
last year. 
by mail? It is estimated that, of the 1949 first 
quarter total, approximately $3.9 billion 
will be spent by corporations, and the 
remainder by unincorporated business 
In addition to the $4.4 billion for new 
plant and equipment, business will 
spend an estimated $100,000,000 for 
used plant and equipment during the 
first quarter of 1949. 

Capital investment planned for the 
first quarter of 1949, the survey showed, 
is 5% higher than the amount spent in 
the corresponding period of 1948, 
though slightly lower in physical terms 
when account is taken of higher prices. 
Both dollar and physical volume of pri- 
vate capital investment was greater in 
1948 than in any other year on record, 


by salesman? 


In the first quarter of 1949, manufac- 
turing companies expect to spend $1,- 
. 780,000,000, a slight decrease from the 
by special messenger? $1.800,000,000 spent in the correspond- 
ing period last year. Mining operators 
expect to spend the same as in the first 
quarter of last year—$180,000,000. 
Railroads will increase their expendi- 
tures from $270,000,000 in the first 
quarter of 1948 to $370,000,000 in the 
current quarter. 


YOUR CATALOG WILL BE USED BY . 
Expenditures for all business in the 


MORE READY-TO-BUY PROSPECTS WHEN ‘Hird quarter of 1948 aggregated $4.8 
billion, slightly less than had been an- 


ticipated in the previous quarterly sur- 





IT IS DISTRIBUTED BY SWEET’S? 


vey. 

pen it New plant and equipment expendi- 
HERE’S WHY—Sweet’s is a service that dis- tures were estimated to have totaled 
$18.8 billion, compared with $16.2 bil- 
lion in 1947. The increase was especially 
pronounced for railroads and electri¢ 

market. Ae 

. and gas utilities. 

Your catalog is distributed in a bound file (brought up to The survey was based on reports from 


date each year) that stays within your prospective buyers’ most corporations registered with SEC 





tributes your catalog to hand-picked organizations and indi- 
viduals representing the bulk of the buying power in your 


reach at all times. Yet, the cost to you for catalog prepara- and from a large sample of unregistered 
a peat 2 C manufacturing companies, unincorpora- 
tion, printing, filing and distribution averages less than 2¢ ted as well as corporate, reporting to 
the Department of Commerce. Reports 
were made last November and included 
actual plant and equipment expendi 
tures for the third quarter of 1948 and 
anticipated expenditures for the final 
quarter of 1948 and the first quartet 
of 1949. 
~ \ ~ ie Jy =) Total expenditures for the third 
a quarter of 1948 were $4,830,000,000. 


per page. 
Wouldn't you like to have a Sweet’s man call and give you 


) 


the complete story 


| a | | 


\ 2. % Robert Darr Joins Wetzel Brothers 


Robert M. Darr, former advertising 
manager of LeRoi Co., Milwaukee, has 


CATALOG SERVICE 
been appointed manager of the iz lus 


Puts your catalog into the buyer's hands when he's ready to buy trial service department of Wetzdl 
Brothers, Milwaukee printer and lithe 


grapher. 
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119 WEST 40th STREET, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
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, ag For the first 11 months of 1948, PIT AND QUARRY shows a 
to the same period in 1947. The second paper shows a | 


PIT AND 


538 S. Clark Street 








QUARRY 


Chicago 5, ill. 


ail Sustained Reader Interest makes Pe Q) a great Advertising Medium 





-. IN TOTAL PAGES OF ADVERTISING 
-. IN TOTAL NUMBER OF ADVERTISERS 


-+.+ IN NUMBER OF EXCLUSIVE ADVERTISERS 


gain of 32 advertising pages, compared 
loss of 62 pages for the same period. 


Send for Survey 


Comprehensive survey just 
published on the two billion 
dollar pit and quarry indus- 
tries. it will help you to plan 
your advertising to these in. 
dustries. Write for your copy. 

































ONE BOOK 


COVERAGE of ait 


Aviation Ground Facilities 
Civil and Military 





AVIATION MAINTENANCE & OPERA- 
TIONS covers the key personnel of the 
world’s airlines, airports and aircraft 
service operations. It reaches the 
maintenance and procurement officers 
of the U. S. Air Forces who RIGHT 


NOW are seeking sources of supply 


for their expanding operations. 





OVER $3 BULLION WILL BE SPENT 
in the first year of rebuilding our air 
forces. A large proportion of this sum 
will be expended immediately in 
developing maintenance facilities to 
keep the 70 Air 
Additional sums will be spent each 


Groups flying. 
year for servicing, overhaul, repairs 


and replacement parts. 


You can get your product drawn 
into the specifications of the zooming 
aviation market if you begin cultivat- 
You're part of the 


ing it today. 


blueprint when you're in A. M. & O. 






Pie Guidebook of the 
” Aviation Industry 
On-The-Ground 


Avion 


MAINTENANCE & OPERATIONS 


e~0 AVIATIOM SERVICE wacarine 


205 E. 42nd St., New York 17 
A CONOVER-MAST PUBLICATION 
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By KEITH J. EVANS 


Merchandising Literature 


We are very proud of the industrial 
advertising literature we prepare, 
but we do not have regular methods 
of merchandising it to our custo- 
mers and I do not believe our sales 
department uses it to the best ad- 
vantage. 

How are these problems solved by 
other companies selling to industry? 

ADVERTISING MANAGER 


You have a problem that is plaguing 
many industrial advertising mana- 
gers. Most of them, however, do have 
a good system, at least a system that 
satisfies them, for distributing their 
own literature. 

As you probably know the methods 
are: 

1) Offering 

tion ads. 


literature in publica- 


2) Offering literature in direct 
mail. 
3) Sending literature with sales 


promotion letter, following for in- 
quiries. 

4) Distributing literature through 
the salesmen. 

5) Distributing literature through 
the letters sent out by the sales de- 
partment. 

6) Filing in publishers’ consoli- 
dated catalogs. 


You, of course, can control the litera- 
ture that is sent out from your own 
department, and no doubt tests and 
experience will teach you the best 
methods for your company. However, 
we frequently find great weakness in 
the distribution of literature by the 
salesmen and sales department. Sales- 
men do not like to distribute literature, 
so you should make it easy for them 
to call for the literature and to have 
it mailed to companies on which they 
have called. 

Sales correspondents are usually so 
pressed—answering inquiries, quoting 
on specifications, etc.—that they very 
frequently fail to attach industrial ad- 
vertising literature that would prove 
helpful to the prospective customer. 
The literature is often neglected be- 
cause it is not kept quickly available 
to the sales department. A complete 
file of advertising literature should be 
in a cabinet or display case where 
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Problems 


sales correspondents can quickly se- 
lect the proper copies. 

Good industrial literature will save 
thousands of paragraphs in letters and, 
through the art of type and illustra- 
tion, will prove more convincing. So, 
check up on all of these methods of 
distribution, and within a few months 
you will be satisfied with the merchan- 
dising of your good advertising litera- 
ture. 








Penetration In Selling 





I read your column regularly 
but find very little help in it for 
men who sell space to industrial 
advertising managers. What would 
you think of helping me with a 
particular problem along this line? 

I seem to have fair success in 
reaching the proper men in agen- 
cies and advertising departments, 
but I do not seem to be able to get 
very much penetration into the 
manufacturers’ organizations. It is 
dificult for me to get to see sales 
managers and department heads. 
Are these men as important as my 
boss seems to think they are? If 
so, how can I get to them? 

—Business Paper Ap SALESMAN 















We believe penetration is just as 
important as your boss believes it is. 
We also agree that it is difficult to ac- 
complish. In most cases other execu- 
tives consider tht it is the advertising 
manager's job to see space salesmen 
and, therefore, are not generally in- 
clined to want to interview these men. 

There are two principal problems 
involved. 

1) You must not offend the ad- 
vertising manager by going over his 
head. Sometimes it takes quite a bit 
of conditioning before this can be ac- 
complished. You may go over his 
head and you may develop some good 
will above and beyond him, but yeu 
may lose the business if he is unhappy 
with your performance. 

Fortunately, the progressive ad: 
vertising manager believes that all of 
the information about publication ad 
vertising, markets, etc., that can 
given to his associates is very ¢ 
medicine and he is glad to have them 
exposed—because this will help him 
in his werk with them. 

2) Make sure you have something 
to offer to the sales manager or de- 
partment head. If you have marke! 


(Continued on Page 142) 
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BADIVG LIST 





The comment quoted above crops up time and again in letters received 
from readers of ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING. 

Busy product makers point out that they just cannot find the time 
to study thoroughly all of the many publications available to them. 
ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING is one of the few which they regard as 
must reading. 

There’s a reason for this preference. 

ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING is patterned to the specific needs and 
interests of a specific reader audience—the engineers and designers of 
all electrically operated machines, appliances and equipment. Only 
those responsible for the development of electrically operated products 
—those who have a logical interest in the publication—are qualified for 
the primary readership. 

ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING focuses on the design problems that are 
inherent in the development of all electrically operated products... 
the integration of power, the application of control, heat, light, elec- 
tronics, etc. No publication consistently offers its readers more tangible 
aid on these electrical design problems. Timely and authoritative arti- 
cles deal also with all related phases of mechanical design, product 
“styling,” production processes (as they relate to design requirements), 
and the selection and application of materials, metals, parts, equip- 
ment and finishes. 

ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING shuns the superficial. All feature arti- 
cles are written to the level of the technically informed engineer yet 
are down to earth in translating theory and principles into practical 
work-a-day application. 

Appraise, page by page, the contents of any monthly issue. See for 
yourself why ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING rates as must reading for 
the men who rate in the field of product making. 


A check list of the more than 1800 different types of products 
made by EM readers is available in the booklet, “From Adding 
Machines to X-Ray Equipment.” May we send you a file copy? 


THE GAGE PUBLISHING COMPANY ~ 1250 Sixth Ave., New York 20, N. Y. 


30 MAJOR PRODUCT GROUPS 
INCLUDED IN THE BROAD AND 
DIVERSIFIED MARKET OF 
ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING 


BAKERY MACHINERY 
BUSINESS MACHINES 
COIN-OPERATED MACHINES 
COMMERCIAL APPLIANCES 


COMMERCIAL LAUNDRY, DRY CLEAN- 
ING AND PRESSING MACHINERY 


COMMUNICATION AND 
SIGNALING EQUIPMENT 


ELECTRIC CONTROL EQUIPMENT 


ELECTRIC MOTORS AND 
GENERATORS 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT AND PARTS 
ELECTRO-MEDICAL EQUIPMENT 
ELECTRONIC AND RADIO EQUIPMENT 
FARM EQUIPMENT 

FOOD PROCESSING MACHINERY 
HEATING EQUIPMENT 

HOUSEHOLD APPLIANCES 


INDUSTRIAL MACHINERY AND 
EQUIPMENT 


INSTRUMENTS AND TEST EQUIPMENT 
LAMPS AND LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 
MACHINE TOOLS 

METAL-WORKING MACHINERY 
PACKAGING MACHINERY 


PHOTOGRAPHIC AND 
PROJECTION EQUIPMENT 


PLATING EQUIPMENT 

PORTABLE TOOLS 

PRINTING AND BINDING MACHINERY 
PUMPS AND COMPRESSORS 


REFRIGERATION AND 
AIR CONDITIONING EQUIPMENT 


TEXTILE MACHINES 
TRANSPORTATION EQUIPMENT 
WOODWORKING MACHINERY 








on 


























ELECTRO-MAGNETIC CLUTCH is employed 
or the film drive in this “Flofilm” Camera. 
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PLASTICS MATERIALS find application MAGNETIC CONTACTORS for 3 motors in this Shuron 
in this “Air-Flight” Air Circulator. Sphere Lap Generator are push button aétuated. 
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NOW [WV Oli 187 VEAR 


DES IGNERS 
PRODUCERS 


FLOOR PRODUCTS 


CUSTOM BUILT 


EXHIBITS 


aud 
CONVENTION 


DISPLAYS 


CENTRALLY 
LOCATED FOR 


NATIONAL 
SERVICE 


TO 
INDUSTRIAL 
EXHIBITORS 


'wecornervroe, 


SAINT LOUIS 3 MISSOUR| 


PROMPT 
PERSONAL 
SERVICE 








Jan. 10-12. Northwestern Lumber- 
men Assn., Auditorium Minneapolis. 

Jan. 10-14. 3rd National Materials 
Handling Exposition, Convention Hall, 
Philadelphia. 

Jan. 10-14. Society of Automotive En- 
gineers, Book Cadillac Hotel, Detroit. 

Jan. 16-20. 30th Annual Meeting As- 
sociated Equipment Distributors, Ste- 
vens Hotel, Chicago. 

Jan. 24-27. National Automobile Deal. 
ers Equipment Exhibition, Civic Audi- 
torium, San Francisco. 

Jan. 24-27. American Society of Heat- 
ing & Ventilating Engineers, Stevens Ho- 
tel, Chicago. 

Jan. 24-28. International Heating & 
Ventilating Exposition, International 
Amphitheater Chicago. 

Jan. 26-28. 


Southwestern Lumber: 


man’s Assn., Municipal Auditorium, 
Kansas City, Missouri. 
Feb. 7-11. Automotive Accessories 


Manufacturers of America, Grand Cen 
tral Palace, New York. 

Feb. 10-13. Northwest Auto Parts & 
Equipment Show, Auditorium, Minnea 
polis. 

Feb. 13-16. National 
Cleaning & Dyeing, Convention 
Philadelphia. 

Feb. 20-24. National Assn. of Home 
Builders, Stevens and Congress Hotels. 
Chicago. 

Mar. 1-21. Germany Industry Show, 
Museum of Science & Industry, New 
York City. 

Mar. 7-10. Institute of Radio Engi- 
neers, Grand Central Palace, New York 
City. 

Mar. 7-10 National Frozen Foods In 
dustry Exposition, Hotel Stevens, Chi- 


Institute of 


Hall 


cago. 

Mar. 8-10 Midwest Hotel Show, Pal 
mer House, Chicago. 

Mar. 14-17. Chicago Technical Con- 
ference & Production Show, Hotel Ste- 
vens, Chicago. 

Mar. 21-25. International Exposition 
of Textile Machinery Equipment & Sup- 
plies, 71st Armory, New York City. 

Mar. 29-April 1. 3rd_ International 
Lighting Exposition, Stevens Hotel, Chi- 
cago. 

Apr. 7-10. 
Show, Dallas. 

Apr. 11-14. National Assn. of Corro- 
sion Engineers, The Netherland Plaza 
Hotel, Cincinnati. 

Apr. 11-15. 6th Western Metal Con- 
gress & Exposition, Shrine Auditorium, 
Los Angeles. 

Apr. 22-23. Petroleum Industry Elec- 
trical Assn., Tulsa. 

Apr. 25-28. Third Southern Machinery 
& Metals Exposition, Atlanta. 

Apr. 25-29. American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers, Oil & Gas Power 
Division, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 

May 2-4. Forest Products Research 


Southwest Automotive 


Society Show, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

May 2-7. International Textile Indus- 
tries Exposition, Grand Central Palace, 
New York City. 

May 8-15. Southwestern Industrial Ex- 
position, Will Rogers Memorial Coli- 
seum, Ft. Worth. 

May 9-12. American Mining Congress 
Coal Convention & Exposition, Public 
Auditorium, Cleveland. 

May 10-13. American Management 
Assn. Packaging Exposition, Auditori- 
um, Atlantic City. 

May 15-20. Radio Parts & Electronic 
Equipment Conference-Show, Chicago. 

May 19-21. Automotive Engine Re- 
builders Assn., Baltimore. 

May 24-27. National Restaurant Show, 
Atlantic City. 

May 30-June 3. American Water 
Works Assn., Stevens Hotel, Chicago. 

May (date not set). National Oil 
Heat Exposition, Boston. 

June 6. National Industrial Service 
Assn., Hotel Jefferson, St. Louis. 

June 20-22. National Assn. of Pur- 
chasing Agents “Inform-a-Show”, Ste 
vens Hotel, Chicago. 

Week of June 20. 3rd International 
Store Modernization Show, Grand Cen- 
tral Palace, New York City. 

Aug. 7. Automobile Accessories Assn., 
Navy Pier, Chicago. 

Aug. 9-12. Western Packaging Expo- 
sition, Civic Auditorium, San Francisco. 

Aug. 15-17. Society of Automotive En- 
gineers, Multnomah Hotel, Portland, 
Oregon. 

Aug. 23-26. National Assn. of Power 
Engineers, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 

Sept. 11-14. National Industrial Stores 
Assn., Ambassador Hotel, Atlantic. 

Sept. 12-16. National Instrument Con- 
ference & Exhibit, Municipal Auditor- 
ium, St. Louis. 

Sept. 19-22. Allied Railway Supply 
Assn., Sherman Hotel, Chicago. 

Sept. 21-23. Direct Mail Advertising 
Assn., Congress Hotel, Chicago. 

Week of Oct. 2. American Transit 
Assn., Auditorium, Atlantic City. 

Oct. 3-6 National Frozen Food Locker 
Assn. and Frozen Food Locker Institute, 
Chicago. 

Oct. 12-15. National Hardware Show, 
Grand Central Palace, New York City. 

Oct. 17-20. Federation of Sewage 
Works Assn. Hotel Statler, Boston. 

Oct. 17-21. National Metal Expost 
tion, Cleveland. 

Oct. 19-22. National Assn. of Photo 
Lithographers, Hotel Pennsylvania, \ew 
York City. 

Oct. 20-23. National Auto Wreckers 
Assn., Chicago. 

Oct. 31-Nov. 4. National Safety Com 
gress Exposition, Chicago. 

(Continued on Page 145) 
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ITH A 
fully in 
manufacturers 


BLYERS’ 
evidence, industrial 
expect both 

and advertising to set new marks in 

1949, 


hese 


sales 


conclusions stand out in 


more than 300 replies to INDUSTRIAL 


MARKETING’s second annual survey 
of industrial advertising appropria- 
tlons, completed in December. 

Mail questionnaires 
dressed to approximately 3,000 indus- 
trial advertising 


were ad- 


managers of com- 
panies that advertise in several busi- 
ness papers. or distribute their cata- 
logs through publishers’ consolidated 
catalogs. More than 10% replied, 
despite normal Christmas mail de- 
lays. Three out of four companies dis- 
closed their identities in revealing 
normally confidential figures on ad- 
vertising appropriations to INDUSTRI- 
iL MARKETING. 

Percentage advertising appropria- 
tions for all companies will be pub- 
lished in the second article on this 
survey, to be published in IM for 
February. Individual company names 
will not be disclosed. 

Ot 334 manufacturers who esti- 
mated the 1949 sales outlook for their 
products. 163. or 48.8% expect 1949 
sales to top 1948. In the same group 
15 « panies, or 34.4% of those re- 
porting, expect hold at the 
948 level during the coming year. 
16.8% of the 
total xpect sales to decline. Briefly, 
live out of six of the reporting com- 
pani expect their 1949 
equal or top 1948. 


sales to 


Only 56 companies, 


sales to 


Pre-election Surveys Confirmed 


These optimistic estimates of 1949 
sales, made approximately seven 
weeks ifter the presidential election, 
tnd to confirm pre-clection surveys 
ade |), both the Association of Na- 
tonal \dvertisers and the Associated 
USine~s Papers. They also substanti- 





MARKET 


By HAL BURNETT 


ate the general business forecast for 
1949, made by Westinghouse Electric 
Corp.'s consulting economist, Frank 
D). Newbury, on page 35 of this issue, 
and the individual industry forecasts 
by business paper editors on page 37. 

The individual company forecasts 
have been made despite the fact that 
the “seller's market” is over for the 
great majority of manufacturers. Of 
272 companies that reported on their 
present backlogs, more than 
three out of four have orders on the 
hooks for three months or less, and 
only one out of 15 have backlogs of 
more than six months. 


order 


The few companies with substan- 
tial order backlogs are makers of ma- 
chinery for special industries, steel 
producers, and manufacturers of 
critical power plant equipment. 


Half Increase Appropriations 


Faced at last with the long-antici- 
pated day of competitive selling, more 
than half of the reporting companies 
have increased their advertising ap- 
propriations for 1949. Six out of 
seven expect their appropriations to 
equal or better 1948. Only one out of 
seven expects te operate with a lower 
budget. Of 327 companies estimating 
advertising budgets for the coming 
vear, 178. or 54.4°% sav budgets will 
be larger. In the same group 102 
companies, 31.2 of the total, expect 
budgets to be the same, and 47, or 
14.4% anticipate budget cuts. 

The 
advertising managers should be es- 
pecially authentic, for they were made 
in mid-December, at a time when most 
management budget approvals had 
ween secured. IM’s first appropria- 
tions survey (IM, Jan. °48) indicated 
that 1948 dollar volume of industrial 
advertising would top 1947, while 


appropriations estimates ol 
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physical volume would hold approxi- 
mately steady. This prediction is sub- 
stantiated by the year-end summary 
of industrial advertising placed in 
business papers, published on page 
80 of this issue. 

Most numerous increases in ad- 
vertising appropriations are expected 
among the producers of materials, 
including raw materials and _ those 
fabricated to basic shapes and forms, 
such as chemicals, metals, and build- 
ing materials. Of 81 companies re- 
porting in this group, 52, or 64% 
have set aside larger outlays for 1949. 
26% expect their budgets to hold 
steady, and only 10% anticipate cuts. 
Among 24 building materials pro- 
ducers, for example, have made high- 
er appropriations, six have budgeted 
approximately the same, and only one 
has a reduced appropriation. 


Building Materials Up 


In this same group 13 companies 
expect sales to forge ahead, nine ex- 
pect sales to hold steady, and two ex- 
pect sales to drop. Practically all of 
the companies are now in a buyer's 
market. Returns in this field came 
trom a representative group of larger, 
well-advertised companies. 

Similar patterns were evident 
across the materials group. Three out 
of four companies in the key metal 
working machinery group expect to 
see both sales volume and advertising 
expenditures equal or exceed 1948 
during the coming year. 

Four out of five makers of electri- 
cal equipment have made 1949 adver- 
tising appropriations equal to o1 
greater than 1948. In the same group 
two out of three expect sales to equal 
or exceed 1948. Seven out of eight 
makers of machinery for special in- 
dustries expect both sales and adver- 
tising to equal or better last year's 
figures in °49., 

In the process industries, 13 of 22 


33 





companies expect higher sales, four 
expect sales approximately the same, 


and five expect declines. Of these 
same companies 15 have planned 
higher appropriations, four “the 
same’ and three “smaller.” 


In material handling equipment, 
seven out of nine companies expect 
ad budgets to be “higher.” one “the 
same,” “smaller.” In the 
same group three expect “higher” 


and one 
sales, five “the same.” and one “small- 
er.” 

In the plant maintenance and equip- 
ment group, nine out of 18 expect 
sales to run “the same,” six “higher,” 
and three “lower.” Ad budgets will 
eight, stay “the same” 
for eight. and be cut for two. 


im rease tor 


In power plant equipment, 13 out 


of 31 companies expect higher sales, 
12 “the same,” and six “lower.” In 
this group, 15 expect increased ad ap- 
propriations, 11 “the same,” and five 
“smaller.” 

Construction equipment is another 
field anticipating higher advertising 
expenditures. Of 17 companies re- 


porting in this group, 10 expect 
“higher” appropriations, five “the 
same, and two lower. Eleven com- 


panies anticipate “higher” sales, 12 
“the same.” and two “lower.” 

In the communications equipment 
group eight out of | | expect “higher” 
sales. four “the same,” and two “low- 
er. Ten of the 14 have increased 
advertising appropriations, three re- 
” and reports 


port “the same, one 


hone 


Ten of 17 companies in the automo- 
tive and parts group think sales will 
be “up,” four “the same,” and three 
“down.” Eleven of 18 have made 
larger ad appropriations, three “the 
same,” and four “smaller.” 

Detailed analyses of these groups, 
as well as percentage advertising ap- 
propriations, group by group, will be 
published in IM for February. 

On the advertising management 
side, 14% of the reporting companies 
expect to increase direct mail effort 
in 1949, 6.3°% to increase advertising 
space, and 3.6% to curtail advertising 
space. Many companies expect to in- § 
tensify sales training programs, while 
approximately one company in 20 
will make significant changes in dis 
tribution methods. 





Budgets High 


USINESS papers are heading into 
a rougher competitive year in 1949, 
when cost-conscious advertisers will be 
inclined to drop some marginal publica- 
tions, resist further rate increases and 
demand more sound data on readership. 
agencies handling indus- 


that, although most 


\ survey of 


trial accounts shows 


advertisers are maintaining or increas- 
ing their advertising appropriations, 
they are choosing their media more 


carefully in anticipation of a more dif- 
ficult selling year. 
On the bright side. 


creases reported in 


most of the in- 
advertising ap- 


propriations ranged from 10 to 20% 
with several hitting 100 Leading 
agencies with industrial accounts re- 


ported the outlook of 1949 as follows 
Fuller & Smith & Ross 

Over all, the general outlook for our 
1949 industrial advertising placements 
papers and magazines is 
Most of our 100 odd 
accounts using the business and indus- 


in business 
very encouraging. 
trial press have increased their budgets, 


at least sufficiently to absorb rate in- 
creases; few do not show increases, and 
still fewer have reduced their budgets. 


The overall volume will probably be 


substantially greater than it was in 
1948.—W. J. Sraas, manager, media 
dept. 


Batten, Barton, Durstine & 
Osborn, Pittsburgh 

We look forward to a very good 1949 
Expenditures in business papers and 
general magazines from this office will 
show 
if present indications continue.—LEon 


HANSEN, vice-president. 


G. M. Basford Co. 

On the basis of our present knowledge, 
industrial advertising schedules _ will 
probably hold close to current levels in 
1949 high 
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Some costs, 


resistance to 


in appreciabl increase over 1948 


er, Buying Sharper: Agencies 


particularly in the production area, is 


apparent, with the result that adver- 
tising—and advertising men—will have 
to work harder to make each dollar 
count. 


New sales literature of a practical, 
informative type, designed to help the 
salesmen turn into actual or- 
ders, is occupying increased attention. 
We look for more emphasis on product 
features and performance in space ad- 
vertising and promotional material.- 
E. Scorr Pattison, vice-president. 


interest 


Buchen Co. 


With materials in freer supply—with 
production increasing—with competi- 
tion becoming keener—more intensive 
selling is taking a major place in the 
plans of a large percentage of indus- 
trial concerns. This shows up in adver- 
tising. 

While in the main advertising budgets 
are somewhat higher than in 1948, there 
is a decided shift toward more emphasis 
on availability of products and com- 
petitive selling. 

During the past few years because 
of redesigning and product improve- 
ments, many companies have been un- 
able to produce adequate catalogs and 
selling literature. With product pro- 
grams completed, 1948 showed a con- 
siderable increase in the production of 
printed matter to aid in selling, and 
1949 budgets include an intensification 
in the direction of more selling material. 

An increased amount of attention is 
also being given by industrial concerns 
to their selling organizations and to 
their distribution. Greater availability 
of products and more competition in 
selling will mean some changes in sell- 
ing plans, some extension of distribu- 
tion, and a general tendency to scruti- 
nize selling methods and present selling 
organizations very closely, 
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It is safe to say that advertising, too 





will be carefully scrutinized by manag: 
ment and that it will be expected 1 


carrv a heavier selling load than has 
been true during the past.—Lron Mo! 
GAN, treasurer. 


Russell T. Gray 

The outlook for 1949 advertising-wise 
appears to be approximately equal 
from the standpoint of ad volume 
1948. 

Beyond any question the increase in 


’ 


‘ 
0 


publication rates has caused a grea 
deal of thinking on the part of adver- 
tisers. Because of this, second rate pub- 
lications are very likely to find them- 
selves off of schedules, and first rate 
publications are going to be put in the 
position of having their space reduced, 
due to the fact that the amount ol 
money must be divided up to cover the 
necessary appropriations. 

There are definite indications of de 
cline in the sales potentials of several 
major industrial markets, indicating that 
the honeymoon is over, and that the era 
of competitive selling has been entered. 
In spite of this fact, there is some in 
dication of a desire to cut budgets. ‘This 
indicates that there is still a good sized 
job to be done to make the potentialities 
of advertising as a successful sales tool 
apparent. On the whole, we are looking 
for an excellent year.—- Harvey A. 
SCRIBNER, president. 


Meldrum & Fewsmith 

I believe that industrial advert:=ing 
in business papers and magazines for 
1949 will at least be on a par with the 
placement of advertising in 1948. I 
some instances there have been incr: ase 
in appropriations and in others ‘her 
have been reductions; however, the 
creases off-set the reductions and i! any: 

(Continued on Page 134) 
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Capital Goods Sustain Boom in ‘49 





Expected $59 billion investment expenditures, including government, should lead 
economy of $260 billion gross national product. Current boom relatively stable. 


By FRANK D. NEWBURY 


- uItiINg Economist 


HE SURE-FIRE test of a forecast- 
ing method is to make a forecast. 
This concluding article of the series 
will apply the principles and the 
practices that have been explained to 
the specific problem of making a fore- 
cast of the probable course of busi- 
ness over the coming twelve months. 
The technique of business fore- 
casting that has been developed in 
these articles is based on the impor- 
tant relationship between total invest- 
ment spending and total national pro- 
duction. The initiating effect of invest- 
ment spending on business activity is 
generally recognized. What is possibly 
new in this procedure is the grouping 
of government expenditures of an in- 
vestment nature with the more familiar 
investment expenditures of private 


business. 
30°. Responsibility 

lt is not generally recognized that 
before the New 
Deal and its emphasis on government 


as long ago as 1929 


responsibility for maintaining pros- 
perity and full employment—the fed- 
eral, state and local governments spent 
about 20% of these total investment 
funds. Government even then was re- 
sp isible for 20% of the job. Today— 
with our increased international obli- 
gations and with the Russian “cold 


wa the government’s share was 
20" > in 1948, and is increasing. Dur- 


ing World War II the government's 
share was nearly 100°. So it is evi- 
dent that a dependable forecast of 
business prospects should take into ac- 
t government investment as well 
as vate investment. 

its statement of the importance of 
Z0vernment investment spending 
should not be taken as a blanket en- 
dorsement of the kind of government 
spending we had during the 1930s. 
Tha spending was largely of the 
WP variety; it increased current 
Consumption of necessities, but did 


not stimulate business or increase the 
confidence of business men in a con- 
tinued and increasing demand for 
goods. Spending for investment, on 
the contrary, affects business direct- 
ly, stimulates business buying and in- 
creases confidence. 

This importance of government in- 
vestment spending also shows why the 
business cycle approach to business 
forecasting can provide, at best, only 
partial and incomplete answers to the 
problem. 
spending is not motivated by the same 


forecasting Government 
conditions and forces as in business 
spending. On the contrary, govern- 
increase 
when business spending declines. Con- 
sequently, past 


ment spending may well 


business cycle be- 
havior may be a useful guide to fu- 
ture business spending, but provides 
no clue to government spending. As 
explained in a previous article, the 
long residential building cycle and 
the long component cycle of heavy 
industry are especially helpful in fore- 





An Authoritative Forecast 


In the Spring of 1947 
economists in both Wash- 
ington and Wall Street 
joined with business paper 
editors and university pro- 
fessors in forecasting a Seri- 
ous recession, although 1946 
had disproved earlier warn- 
ings of doom. Writing in 
Harvard Business Review 
and industrial marketing, 
Frank D. Newbury was one 
of the few commentators 
who correctly foresaw the 
basic strength of the na- 
tion’s pent up demand for 
capital goods. This specific 
forecast for 1949 concludes 
his “Guide-posts for Fore- 
casting” series, soon to ap- 
pear in book form. 
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1949 


casting expenditures for private con- 
struction and for industrial. equip- 
ment, but outside of these fields busi- 
ness cycle analysis is of little help. 
The history of private and invest- 
ment spending over the past two de- 
cades, as presented in the September 
issue of INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, il- 
lustrates the kind of basic information 
that this method of forecasting re- 
quires. During peaceful, prosperous 
years there is a fairly constant ratio 
of total investment expenditures to 
total national production of about 
twenty °?. In 1929 with gross national 
product of about $100 billion, total 
investment amounted to $20 billion. In 
1947, with gross national product of 
$231 billion, total investment was 
$50 billion. At the bottom of the long 
in 1932—national prod- 
uct dropped to $58 billion and total 
investment dropped much more to 


depression 


about $5 billion. So over this wide 
range from prosperity to depression, 
and with the war and post-war growth, 
investment expenditures have been a 
dependable guide to total business 
activity. 

Consequently, if we can make a de- 
pendable estimate of total investment 
spending during 1949, we have a solid 
foundation for a forecast of the level 
of business activity. If the probable 
1949 investment expenditures are 
equal to or above those of 1948, it is 
a reasonable and logical deduction 
that business activity also will be 
equal to or above the level of 1948. 

On the other hand, if it is impos- 
sible to forecast investment expendi- 
tures during the coming year, there 
is no basis for a dependable forecast 
of business conditions. A forecast for 
1949 will be no better and no worse 
than the estimate that can be made 
of 1949 total investment spending. 

Table I shows the actual record of 
investment spendng in 1947, and es- 
timated investment spending for 1948 
(based on the preliminary estimates of 
the Department of Commerce for the 
first three quarters of the year) and 
the longer range estimates of invest- 
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ment spending for 1949, 


Investment Spending in 1948 


The preliminary figures for 1948 
in Exhibit | show that private invest 
ment spending was only slightly high- 
er in 1948 than in 1947, but that 
Government investment spending was 
considerably higher. These larger ex 
due to the 
changes in the international situation 
that brought about the Marshall Plan 
and the increased military program 
within the United States. Total invest- 
ment expenditures in 1948 are esti- 
mated at $56.5 billion compared with 
$50 billion in 1947 

The different items of private in- 
vestment moved in opposite directions 
ind just about offset each other. The 


penditures were. of course. 


important items of private construc 
tion and producers’ durable equip 
ment increased about $5 billion as 
shown, but the remaining two items 
of inventories and foreign investment 
de lined by S41.5 billion. 

These different movements of dif- 
ferent items of investment provide an 
interesting illustration of the ad- 
vantages of this total approach to the 
forecasting problem. If construction 
and industry expansion were con 
sidered alone. the situation would be 
bullish: if foreign trade were taken 
as the sole guide to future business. 
the situation would look quite bear- 
ish. All these items taken together in- 


dicate little change in the situation. 
Single Item Trap 

The history of inventory accumu 
lation since the end of the war also 
illustrates the dangers of the single 
item approa h. Inventories increased 
by nearly $5 billion during 1946 to 


fill up badly depleted stocks. An an- 


Table I: 


nual increase in inventories of this 
size was unprecedented and caused 
considerable comment and worry as 
to a possible decline in activity 
amounting to depression in 1947 when 
inventory pipe lines would be full to 
overflowing. It is true that inventory 
accumulation was much less in 1947 
than in 1946—about $4 billion less 
but this drop was more than made up 
by increases in other items. Total in- 
vestment spending from 
$41 billion in 1946 to $50 billion in 
1947. notwithstanding this drop of 
$4 billion in inventory accumulation. 
Thus. all the during late 
1946 and early 1947 about the coming 
accumulation 


increased 


worry 


decline ‘in’ inventory 
could have been avoided by looking 
it the whole picture of investment 
spending. 

However. it is not always safe to 
ignore inventory accumulation as a 
forecasting guide. The relative size of 
inventory investment to total invest- 
ment spending should be considered. 
In 1946 investment—al- 
though the largest in 
only 11° of total investment. In 
1937-38. on the other hand. the liqui- 
amounted to a 


inventory 
history—was 


dation of inventory 


change from an increase of $2.3 


billions in 19 vi toa decrease of near- 
ly SL billion in 1938. This was a de- 
cline of only $3. billion compared 
with a decline of four billion from 
1946 to 1947. But in the earlier ex- 
ample the decline of $3 billion was 
25° of total investment. 

The very considerable drop in net 
foreign investment in 1948 is the re- 
sult of a sharp decline in the excess 
of commercial exports over imports 
increase in net government 
vrants to foreign nations. These 
grants. like imports. have the effect 


and an 


Investment Expenditures 


(Millions of Dollars) 


Private Investment 





Construction 

Producers’ Durable Equip 
Changes in Inventories 
Net Foreign Investment 


Total 


Government Investment 





Construction 
Other Purchases 


Total 
Gross Investment 


GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT 


Sour e 


1947 1948 1949 
$ 11,662 $. 14,500 $ 15,000 
17,751 20,000 21,000 
618 3,000 1,000 
8,898 2,000 2,000 
$ 38,929 $ 39,500 $ 39,000 
$ 3,084 $ 4,000 $ 5,000 
8,105 13,000 15,000 
$ 11,189 $ 17,000 $ 20,000 
$ 50,118 $ 56,500 $ 59,000 
$231,636 $255,000 $260,000 


Survey of Current Business, Department of Commerce, Supplement, July, 


1947 and issue of July, 1948. 1947 figures, as published in the October issue of Indus- 
trial Marketing, have been revised by Department of Commerce, as above. 
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of offsetting—or paying for—our 
own exports. In our national account- 
ing, government grants reduce net 
foreign investment in the private sec- 
tor and increase government invest- 
ment when bulk purchases for export 
are made by government agencies. 
The considerable increase’ in 
Government investment from $8 bil- 
lion in 1947 to $13 billion in 1946 re- 
flects the increase in foreign aid and 


for military purposes. 
Investment Spending in 1949 


It is probable, then, on the basis of 
the first three quarters of 1948, that 
total 1948 investment will add up to 
$56 or $57 billion, compared with 
$50 billion in 1947. Gross national 
product of $231 billion in 1947 com- 
pares with $255 billion estimated for 
1948. With these figures as a founda- 
tion. we can build up a similar esti- 
mate of probable investment spend- 
ing in 1949, Estimating spending dur- 
ing the next 12 months is, of course, 
a much more hazardous undertaking. 
and the result can only be an educated 
guess. However. it is a guess that must 
he made before we can arrive at an 
intelligent estimate of the course of 
business in 1949, 

For the first two items of private 
construction and_ pro- 
business 


investment 
ducers’ durable equipment 
cycle experience provides some help. 
Both of these kinds of investment ex- 
penditure follow well-defined and 
fairly regular industry cycles. These 
are the residential building cycle and 
the longer six to eight year component 
cycle of heavy industry.* 

It is evident from the 1947 and 
1948 figures in Table I that these two 
industries were still in their active ex- 
pansion phases in 1948. Also, ex- 
perience tells us that both of these 
cycles have long periods, and, charac- 
teristically, their annual values do not 
change suddenly from expansion to 
contraction. Their cycles show well- 
rounded tops. Consequently, it is a 
reasonable estimate that the increase 
for both of these industries will con- 
tinue for at least another year, al- 
though at a smaller rate. Therefore, 
construction and producers’ durable 
equipment appear somewhat larger in 
1949 than in 1948 in Table I. 

Inventory accumulation is expected 
to continue in 1949, but only at the 
small figure of one billion dollars 

Net fore : 

(Continued on Page 136) 


mvestmen! is oxpected 





*These two useful cycles were lis: 
cussed in the third article of this 
series, pubished in the October issue 


of INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 
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YEAR-END ' 
paper editors, all experts in their 
fields reveals that. except for several 


survey of business 


soft spots, sales and purchases in 1949 
will hold to or exceed slightly their 
1948 level. 
Following is a market-by-market 
summary of these editors’ forecasts. 
Forecasts that arrived too late for pub- 
lication will appear in the February 


issue: 


{utomotive Industry 

Preliminary estimates indicate 1948 
1utomotive industry production reached 
3,927,000 cars and 1,378,000 trucks 
a total of 5.305.000 vehicles. This record 
s topped only by 1929 production of 
1,587,000 cars and 771,000 trucks. 1948 
truck production set an all time record. 
Despite many uncertainties in 1949 pic- 
ture, total production should top 1948 
by 10°7, chalking up banner year of all 
time. 

Service business may decline slightly 
is high new-car production and junk- 
ing of jalopies decreases average life of 
vehicles. Offsetting this decline to some 
extent is the rising number of cars on 
the read and the increased number of 
cars with automatic transmissions, which 
require specialized service.—Prte WemM- 
HOFF, Automotive News. 

{viation, Airports & Air Transit 

Both private and municipally-owned 
airports increased in number in 1948. 
lhe combined total increase was 9% 
to 6,216 airports. The 1949 prospect is 
or smaller increases, possibly some loss- 


\irline passenger traffic is down, car- 
go is up. Airline losses will be greate1 
n 1948 than in 1947, but should be less 
n 1949 because of economies and effi- 
clencles being put into effect. Technical 
developments will increase safety record 
n 1949, 

Private flying, which hit a postwar 
low in 1948, will not show a great in- 
crease in 1949, Transport plane manu- 
acturers almost caught up on 
civilian orders and look hopefully to 
military market in 1949.—Tuomas B. 
Haine, Airports & Air Carriers. 


have 


Building Industry 

ext year probably will equal 1948 
number of new dwelling units 
Which will be added to the nation’s in- 
ventory. With 935.000 new units, mostly 
‘ing'e family houses, the home-building 


n ne 


lustry eclipsed even the banner year, 


istruction was concentrated in ma- 
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jor population centers, where shortages 
were most acute, but thousands of ready- 
built and custom-built homes were erec- 
ted in smaller cities and rural towns. 
Allocation of activity will be somewhat 
different in 1949, There are indications 
that fewer houses in the medium income 
brackets will be constructed in large 
population centers in 1949. This decline 
will be offset by notable increases in 
low-cost houses, in apartments, and in 
housing for secondary cities, small towns 
and rural areas. 

It is inevitable that low-cost housing 
will result from the concentrated de- 
velopmental research conducted by 
home builders in every section of the 
country. 

Housing shortages in smaller com- 
munities have been acute, but less pub- 
licized than those in major industrial 
areas. With adequate inventories of ma- 
terials being produced, and supply lines 
filled, declining city activity will free 
materials and probably some labor for 
increased activity elsewhere. 

Despite claims that the nation needs 
1.500.000 new annually for 
the next 10 years. 1948 demonstrated 
that the supply of skilled labor and 
other manpower limits production to 
about 1.000.000 new units annually. 


homes 


The expected increase in apartment 
construction depends largely on the 
ratio of rentals permitted to unit con- 
struction costs. With a definite trend to 
single family houses, and with expand- 
ing automobile ownership, some build- 
ers and financing question 
whether apartment demand will be as 
great as it was following the first World 
War. 

Barring an unforseen economic re- 
cession the 1948 home-building 
should continue at least through 1949, 
and probably until housing shortages 
are just a_ bad Ep Gavir, 
{merican Builder. 


agencies 


pace 


memory. 


Experts predict a $25.5 billion con- 
struction volume in 1949, divided three 
ways: 

$10 billion for light private construc- 
tion for consumers, i.e.. home building. 
home improvements and farm construc- 
tion. 

$10.5 billion for 
struction for industry and business. 

$5 billion for public construction, in 
which government is the primary con- 


heavy private con- 


sumer. 

The $10 
market*may be broken down two ways: 
1) by type of construction, with home 
building accounting for $6.5 billion, 


light construction 


- 


billion 


1949 


Editors Forecast 1949 Industrial Markets 


roughly a million units; new farm con- 
struction $500 million, and repairs to 
homes and farms $3 billion. 2) by class- 
ification of sales volume, with materials 
at factory prices $2.3 billion, materials 
at retail (package) selling prices, $6.15 
billion. and labor costs $3.85 billion. 

Materials for this vast volume of con- 
struction include 30,000 items from 88 
major industries, which flow through a 
score of types of wholesalers and a dozen 
types of retail dealers to 2,000,000 end- 
product production sites, where a score 
of skilled labor classifications fabricate, 
assemble and erect the product. 

The forces of declining sales volume, 
public opinion, political action, labor 
shortage, limited purchasing power and 
admittedly high distribution costs are 
combining to bring about a visible trend 
toward greater integration of the home- 
building industry. As this trend gains 
momentum during the coming year, 
manufacturers selling to the light con- 
struction industry may be expected to 
sharpen the focus of their own market- 
ing practies—ArtHur A. Hoop, 
{merican Lumberman & Building 
Products Merchandiser. 

The construction boom has flattened 
out in recent months. Moderate decline 
in physical volume of new building is 
the general expectation for 1949. De- 
clines in private residential and non- 
residential building may be partially 
offset by increased activity in schools, 
hospitals and other public buildings. 
Increased volume of heavy engineering 
construction is expected. 

\ moderate setback 
toward stabilizing construction 
to a degree that would permit later in- 
crease of the industry's operations. It 
could represent the transition from the 
recent inflationary boom to a sustained 
economic expansion. Future investment 
in new facilities will be conditioned 
largely by the type of legislation on 
housing, government spending, taxation 
and economic controls produced by the 
8lst Congress.—-Tue Epirors, Archi- 


tectural Record. 


might go far 


costs 


Another good building year is pre- 
dicted for 1949—unless there should be 
a continued drying up of funds for con- 
struction or a return to a wartime 
economy with resultant controls. About 
850.000 houses should be started. com- 
pared with 920,000 in 1948. Private in- 
dustrial construction will continue its 
downward trend, but the Federal Works 
Agency predicts a 25% increase in new 
public construction ( hospitals, schools ) 
that should offset the private construc- 
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tion decline. Dollar volume should ex- 
ceed $18 billion, compared with 1948's 
$17.7 billion. Material prices are ex- 
pected to stabilize or drop slightly. The 
probably will concentrate on 
minimum house, although 


industry 
the low-cost, 
demand for better homes is still good. 

Earce P. Brown, Architectural Forum. 


lop building industry economists pre 
dict with 1949 new 
construction up | to a figure of 
$18.175 to $18.750 billion. Remodeling, 
alterations and repairs should account 
for another $7 billion. Of this $25 billion 
total, $18 billion is in the light con- 
struction field. 

New private construction for 1949 
is estimated at $13.25 to $13.50 billion; 
public construction at slightly less than 
$5 billion. Ample supplies of materials, 
possibly excepting steel, and an easier 


another big year, 


to 5 


labor supply are anticipated. 
Predictions are for 850,000 

homes, with intense concentration on 

lower cost brac kets by individual build- 


new 


ers and groups. 

Recent studies indicate an untouched 
backlog of 2,300,000 dwelling units at 
the end of 1948, with new non-farm 
home construction during the coming 
year estimated at $6.3 to $6.5 billion. 
In addition the National Planning As- 
sociation estimates a current need for 
2,000,000 new farm homes and remodel- 
ing and repairing of 2,000,000 others. 

Our considered opinion is that 1949 
will bring continued high building ac- 
tivity.—Hersert V. Kaerrer, Practical 
Builder and Building Supply News. 


increasing availability of most types 
of building materials and a flattening 
out of the rising price spiral in building 
materials will lead to greater stability 
in the building field in 1949. Although 
manufacturers’ selling prices have risen, 
the percentage increase is considerably 
less than increases in costs of raw ma- 
terials, labor and distribution. 

Despite the phenomenal increase in 
production required by the present 
building boom, many types of building 
materials and equipment is available in 
sufcient quantity to meet demand, de- 
liveries ranging trom immediate to a 
few weeks. 

Serious shortages in steel, especially 
sheet and strip, with some shortages of 
ferrous castings, affect construction at 
many points. Portland cement con- 
tinues tight, with the high volume of all 
types of construction contributing to a 
shortage for some time ahead. 

Most other building components will 
be in better supply in 1949, with only 
prices.-THOMAS 
{rchitecture. 


modest increases in 


CREIGHTON, Progressive 


Brick & Clay Products 

Brick and clay products industry will 
continue to go to town, but lag behind 
demand in 1949. Brick industry could 
have sold the equivalent of 10 billion 
bricks in 1949 but was able to make 
only 74% billion. Sewer pipe experienced 


a demand for 2.500.000 tons in 1948 
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THIS INSTITUTIONAL four-color 
page ad is one of a series running in 
business magazines and other horizontal 
media on behalf of Union Carbide & 
Carbon Corp., New York. Emphasis is 
on research that has improved the 
quality of today’s steel. Ad includes of- 
fer of booklet, “Products and Proces- 
ses,” selling UCC’s products—alloys, 
chemicals, carbons, gases and plastics. 


and could supply only 1,500,000 tons. 
—J. J. Svec, Brick & Clay Record. 
Ceramics 

Outlook for mixed, but 
gains will outweigh losses. Continued 
automotive and building industry pros- 
perity will mean continued demand for 
auto glass, spark plugs, batteries and 
floor tile, sanitary ware, electrical porce- 
lain. Porcelain enamel products such as 
ranges, refrigerators will level off with 
cessation of great postwar demand, but 
at a rate higher than the prewar peak. 
With the added production, it will no 
doubt appear as a depressed market, al- 
though volume actually will be high com- 
pared to 1940. A big help will be grad- 
ual increase in production of the porce- 
lain enamel (Lustron). If this 
reaches the expected peak, this branecn 
will take as much steel and chemicals as 
the entire porcelain industry did before 
the war.—J. J. Svec, Ceramic Industry. 
Chemical Process Industries 

After setting new production records 
in 1948, the chemical process industries 
will enter 1949 at the highest level of 
over-all activity. Although supplies are 
catching up with demands in some 
branches, capacity production will be 
needed to meet requirements of a con- 
stantly expanding market for raw ma- 
terials and chemical engineering equi > 
ment.—S. D. Kirkpatrick, Chemical 
Engineering. 
Chemicals 

Good demand will continue in 1949 
except possibly by the textile industry. 
New facilities will lessen 


ceramics Is 


house 


produ tion 


scarcity of chemicals. Lower prices for 
many items will appear in export trade. 
Less adequate risk capital and high 
construction costs will somewhat slacken 
research and plant expansion. In 1948, 
the produced value of basic chemicals 
exceeded $3 billion, a 10% increase 
over 1947. Cost of plant expansion is 
estimated to have totaled $2 billion.— 
Water J. Murpuy, Chemical & Engi- 
neering News and Industrial & Engi- 


neering. 


Chemistry 

Total 1949 sales of chemicals and 
allied products should run close to 1948 
levels. New capacity for synthetic fibers, 
agricultural chemicals and petroleum 
chemicals, both established and new, 
will help compensate for probable de- 
creases in some categories. New plant 
construction will drop substantially, with 
maintenance and replacement buying 
remaining level. With less urgency for 
constant peak production, many chemi- 
cal companies will build up neglected 
new items in 1949.—Rosert L. Taytor, 
Chemical Industries. 


Coal 

In 1948, bituminous production will 
approximate 590,000,000 tons against 
620,000,000 in 1947. Anthracite will be 
57,000,000 tons, about the same as in 
1947. Production in 1949 should equal 
or exceed that in 1948, assuming busi- 
ness activity continues at present level. 
Estimated industry capital expenditures 
in 1948 will exceed $200,000,000 with 
$370,000,000 additional for operating 
materials and supplies. Indications are 


that 1949 expenditures will exceed 
those of 1948—Ivan A. Given, Coal 
Age. 


Retail Coal 

Sales of stokers showed a 20% annual 
increase in 1948 and stoker coal require- 
ments now total 49,000,000 tons a year. 
Bituminous coal production broke all 
records in 1947 and today the electrical 
industry is using three times as much 
coal as in 1920. Dealers and producers 
have started an intensive sales, service 
and advertising campaign for coal and 
coal-fired equipment. More dealers are 
selling heating equipment. More homes 
are served by coal than ever.—KkK. C. 
Ricumonp, Coal-Heat. 


Concrete 

Production of concrete 
ready-mixed concrete reached 
levels in 1948. It is estimated that the 
production of concrete block reached 
1.5 billion standard 8x8x16 equivalents, 
over 1947. Con- 
to 


units and 
ret ord 


an increase of 16% 
crete pipe production was up 17‘ 
about 7,000,000 tons of all types. Che 
output of ready-mixed concrete was 4 
record 26,500,000 cu. yds., 27% ver 
the level in 1947. Prospects for 
are excellent but a leveling off is 
pected. Continued high demand for ina- 
chinery and supplies is assured b 
peak level of production necessa 
meet construction requirements. 
Traurrer, Pit & Quarry. 


W.E. 
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Diesel Engines 

Considerable sales increases are ex- 
pected in diesel engines in 1949. The 
annual increase is estimated as follows: 
From 900 lecomotive diesel engines in 
1948 to 1,200 in 1949; from 8,200 to 
8.600 truck engines; from 7,000 to 
8,500 bus engines > from 65,000 to 70,000 
tractor engines; from 25,000 to 29,000 
engines for construction machinery; 
from 1,200 to 1,500 marine engines; 
from 12,000 to 14,000 industrial en- 
gines; from 3,200 to 3,800 engines for 
petroleum industry; and from 280 to 
100 engines for central and municipal 
plants. — Witsur W. Younc, Diesel 


, 
/ rogzrTress. 


Electrical 

\ Survey shows that a selected group 
of electric utilities serving more than 
50% of the meters of the nation ex- 
perienced record system demands and 
kilawatt hour consumption in 1948. 
System records averaged 111.4% and 
kilowatt hour consumption 112.4% of 
the 1947 figures. More than half the 
utilities reported 1949 expansion pro- 
grams that will exceed their 1948 pro- 
grams, the average increase being 
27.3%. About 33% will maintain the 
same rate of construction in 1949, and 
roughly 13% a reduced rate. The in- 
dustry as a whole plans to add 18,500,- 
000 kw in new generating capacity by 
the end of 1951.—P. B. Garrett, 
Electric Light & Power. 


By 1951, all rural areas in this 
country are expected to have electric 
service available to them. Latest data 
shows that 4,019,476 farms were elec- 
trified by last June 30, leaving more 
than 1,000,000 farms awaiting elec- 
tricity. Almost completely electrified 
are Ohio, New Jersey, Michigan, Con- 
necticut, Indiana and California. States 
that lag include North Dakota, with 
farms 22.8% electrified; South Dakota, 
with farms 23.9% electrified; Missis- 
sippi, 37.6%; Nebraska, 43.8%: and 
Oklahoma 44.1%. — Frances FiIsKE, 
Electrical Wholesaling. 


Engineering Construction 

Road and street construction and 
maintenance in 1948 reached an esti- 
mated $314 billion, a new postwar high, 
with road construction pace doubled 
i three years. Continued rise in vol- 
ume is anticipated for 1949 and years 
to come. This is inevitable because of 
all-time-high motor vehicle registration, 
mounting traffic congestion, rising tide 


of public sentiment for enlarged road 


Programs and growing receipts from 
ee highway fund sources alone. 
Mec} uzation of construction is in- 
— | rapidly, with ratio of equip- 

ivestment per dollar of annual 
em ction rising steadily. Highway 
oe ance, which has become an in- 
= : ~_ within a giant, represent- 
vod } illion annual expenditure, is 
— ge all-out mechanization.— 

J. McKeever, Roads & Streets. 








IM Launches ‘First’ Employe Communications Column 





BOB NEWCOMB 
and MARG SAMMONS 


No topic today gives management 
greater concern than the building of a 
strong and enduring link between em- 
ployer and employe. So important is 
this field of ‘communications’ that In- 
dustrial Marketing will launch with the 
February issue the first regular depart- 
ment devoted to the field in any na- 
tionally circulated magazine or business 
paper. Authors of the new ‘Take it 
From Here’ department are Bob New- 
comb and Marg Sammons, among the 
foremost management consultants in 
this important new field. They have 
originated communications programs 
for companies all over the country, and 
will draw upon their factual day-to-day 
experience to help IM’s readers. The 
column will appeal to top officials, ad- 
vertising managers, public relations di- 
rectors, industrial relations men and in- 
dustrial editors. 





Exports 

1948 exports of industrial equipment 
and materials will be only 6% lower 
than the 1947 peak, while total exports 
of all commercial and industrial com- 
modities are expected to be off 15%. 
The sale overseas of American-made 
equipment, machinery and tools has be- 
come so important that this category 
of exports now leads all others in value, 
according to the Department of Com- 
merce. Such export sales total more 
than those of wheat, flour or coal, or 
any other bulk commodity. 

For example, some 30% of all Ameri- 
can machine tools produced in 1948 
were sold overseas. Purchases of Ameri- 
can-made industrial machinery and 
tools overseas now run more than three 
times the rate of the immediate prewar 
years.—Rosert A. JOHNSTON, American 
Ex porter. 


Farm Operating Equipment 


Sustained demand for most farm 
products, containing support prices and 
low mortgage debt will stimulate farm 
spending for increased production and 
better living. Farmers, always careful 
buyers, will be more discriminating as 
some farm prices fall and because of 
the decreasing spread between farm 
income and farm costs. We estimate 
1949 farm volume as about 90% of 1948 
with farm market still firmer than gen- 
eral market.—Geo W. Kas et, Electricity 
on the Farm. 


In 1948, production of farm tractors 
reached the highest level in history, 
with 545,000 units estimated for the 
year. Retail sales of tractors and other 
farm equipment for the first 1] months 
of 1948 amounted to $1,786,000, ex- 
ceeding by a wide margin total 1947 
sales. Current rate of sales is 25° 
above 1947. Farm income is tapering 
off, but in 1949 will remain substantial- 
ly above any year prior to 1946. Farm 
income for the first 11 months of this 


oO 
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year totalled $28,061,000, an increase of 
$452,000,000 over the same period of 
1947.—Howarp Everett, /mplement & 
Tractor. 


Food 

Dollar sales for food industries in 
1948 is placed at a record $35 billion. 
Physical volume of processed food pro- 
duction ran slightly behind 1947 but 
far exceeded other years. The industry 
spent $500,000,000 for new plant and 
and equipment and paid out a record 
sum in wages. Further readjustment 
but no sharp decline dollar sales and 
prices is likely in the first half of 1949. 

F. K. Lawter, Food Industries. 


Candy 

The candy industry sold $1.05 billion 
at wholesale, or about $2 billion retail, 
in 1948 and plans to sustain or increase 
this volume in 1949 through extra ef- 
fort in merchandising and advertising. 
Leading companies probably will spend 
$5,000,000 for advertising. In 1948, 
candy makers spent $500,000,000 on 
ingredients, equivalent to half the whole- 
sale value of the industry’s products.— 
Don Gussow, Candy Industry. 

A slight drop in production from 
2,790,000,000 pounds of candy in 1947 
to 2,760,000,000 pounds in 1948 was 
compensated by an increase in the 
average value to 38 cents a pound in 
1948, as compared with 34.1 cents in 
1947. In 1949, bar production will ac- 
count for 50% of total poundage, just 
as in 1947-48. Sales in 1949 will reflect 
general business conditions. If wages re- 
main constant, an increase of one cent 
in candy prices usually means a de- 
crease of 61,000,000 pounds in sales, 
and vice versa.—C. C. Hatt, Manufac- 
turing Confectioner. 

Canning & Freeezing 

Most observers foresee a strong de- 
mand for all farm products in 1949, 
with prices received by the farmers re- 

(Continued on Page 121) 
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Can Comic Books Sell Industrial Supplies? 


sl 
pi 
Sounds crazy. doesn’t it? But here are 19 companies which say that the so-called - 
comic book is a good medium. They should know. They tried it—with results. a 
th 
th 
de 
the product's uses is told by means ed 
of such stories as how a cable car at a tri 
quarry was used to catch a thief. cal 
Why should a hard-boiled manufac- pa: 
turer be influenced by a_ so-called or 
comic book. or even take it seriously ? no 
The bureau’s comic book. referred ma 
to by the bureau as an “educational nev 
picture story.” was aimed primarily 
at equipment operators and field men RE 
men on the job who are less in- niq 
fluenced by standard advertising ap- an 
proaches, yet who have something to § a 
say when their companies purchase con 
wire rope. The bureau believed that oe 
duc 





HE COMIC BOOK, whose hu- 
mor-adventure-sex formula would 
seem to have little appeal to the in- 
dustrial purchaser, is making headway 
as an industrial advertising medium. 
\ trail blazer in its use, the Pre 
formed Wire Rope Information Bu- 
reau has achieved substantial results 
with a “comic book,” “The Wonders 
of Wire Rope,” which has been distrib- 
uted to wire rope users and potential 
users throughout the country. 
The bureau is sponsored by Ameri- 
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ACTION in the best “comics” 
technique predominates cover of 
selling booklet of Preformed 
Wire Information Bureau. Walter 
A. Huber, (left) director discus- 
ses original sketch with (from 
left, seated) Charles A. Reincke 
and Wallace Meyer of Reincke, 
Meyer & Finn. Chicago agency, 
and L. E. Ahlswede, (standing) 
bureau secretary. 


can Chain & Cable Co., Bridgeport, 
Conn., to promote its patented pre- 
formed wire rope and to serve other 
companies who make the rope as 
patent licensees. 

The bureau’s “comic book” actually 
contains no humor but does use most 
of the other elements that make comic 
books go over—cartoon style, four 
colors. drama. action and the narra- 
tive method. The strength of wire rope 
is dramatized by the story of how the 
rope saved a hov’s life. The variety of 
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the interest of these men. who like 
most of us read newspaper comics, 





would be caught by such a book and 
that curiosity about its treatment of 
an industrial product would do the 











rest. 

Further. the book was designed to 
capture the reader’s attention indirect- 
ly but nonetheless effectively by ap- 
pealing to children. Not that the bur- 
eau expected to sell any wire or rope 
to children. It was hoped that juvenile 
pressure would oblige many fathers to 
read the book. Responses from wire 
rope distributors and users indicated 
that the hopes were realized. One 













user said: 

“When I carried the book home, 
my six-year-old son saw it and I had 
to read it to him word for word, page 
for page. He did not know what pre- 
formed wire rope was, so I had to ex 
plain that to him. In so doing, I was 
brought to think about the advantages 
of preformed wire rope. Congrat ila- 
tions on your clever advertising ap 













proach.” 

The bureau distributed 100.000 
copies to customers and prospects 
partly through the 19 patent licensees 
who sell preformed wire rope. The 
response from the licensees wa: al- 

















“J 





most unanimously favorable. These 
‘ompanies depleted the first run of 
‘opies and are now using up a second 
run of another 100,000 copies. 

The bureau, analyzing the reasons 
for this favorable response, has for- 
nulated six “do’s and don’t’s” which 
were kept in mind in the production 
f the rope book and which 
should guide other industrial adver- 
tisers who try their hands with the 
comic book technique: 

1) Do consider educational picture 
stories as a medium to educate, ex- 
plain or demonstrate. For example, 


wire 


where the purpose is to explain a new 
process, to show how a product should 
be used, to explain why a product has 
certain advantages, or to demonstrate 
the broad applications of a product, 
then an educational picture story can 
do a job. 

2) Do plan in advance how the 





the comic book approach achieves 
maximum effectiveness. This was rec- 
ognized by the bureau, which made 
an effort to reach beyond prior dis- 
tribution limits. For example, there 
was more handout distribution of 
“The Wonders of Wire Rope” than 
with previous, more serious literature. 

3) Don’t try to produce a picture 
story too fast. Develop the story idea 
with care, to obtain a good blend of 
information and action sequences. The 
bureau found that it was working with 
something that grew as the original 
idea progressed. No attempt was made 
to finish the job “overnight.” 

4) Do use professional help in pro- 
ducing a picture story book. The bu- 
reau discovered that it required close 
collaboration between sponsor, agency 
and producer on technical aspects of 
the book. E. S. Wellhofer, chief wire 


rope engineer of American Chain & 





strained from giving a complete sales 
talk until the inside back cover. The 
story was kept relatively free of ad- 
vertising, and it was left to the reader 
to decide whether or not he wanted to 
read the commercial at the end. 

6) Do consider an educational pic- 
ture story approach as a supplemen- 
tary promotional job. Space advertis- 
ing and other basic advertising litera- 
ture come first. The bureau _pro- 
duces a serious periodical entitled, 
“Speaking of Preformed,” and has 
published, among others, a book called 
“Preformed Wire Rope—What It Is 
and What It Does.” The bureau pro- 
duced its picture story book with the 
knowledge, too, that the individual 
preformed wire rope manufacturers 
were unlikely to undertake a similar 
venture. “The Wonders of Wire Rope” 
thus became a supplementary promo- 
tional piece for the companies served 




















ans educational picture story is to be dis- Cable Company, was consulted fre- by the bureau. 
at a tributed. If the project is purely edu- —_ quently before “The Wonders of Wire The bureau is directed by Walter 
cational and for distribution to com- Rope” was completed. He and Walter \. Huber. His advisers are E. V. 

fac- pany employes, or through schools, Huber, bureau director, helped pre- Creagh, advertising manager of 
lled or to selected customer lists, there are vent technical mistakes. American Chain, and Wallace Meyer 
sly? no special problems. Sometimes it 5) Don't get too commercial. With and C. A. Reincke of Reincke, Meyer 
rred may be necessary, however, to develop preformed wire rope, the bureau & Finn, Chi¢ago. The book was pro- 
onal new channels of distribution so that wanted to do a selling job, but it re- duced by Even Educational Comics. 
rils 
men READERSHIP PULLING POWER of comic book tech- _ployes’ stock bonus plan and use of electricity; Standard Oil 
in- nique is demonstrated by the fact that comics are read by Co. (New Jersey), New York, which tells the story of syn- 
; ap- an estimated 50,000,000 adults, 75% of them men—from thetic toluene in “Blockbusters from Oil”; B. F. Goodrich 
@ to board chairmen to purchasing agents to laborers. Among  Co., Akron, with its “Wonder Book of Rubber”; Bell Tele- 
hase companies who are using technique to sell products and ideas phone System’s institutional “Bobby Gets Hep”; and Ameri- 
that are General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., which has pro- can Bankers Assn.’s “Peter Penny,” which explains banking 
like duced picture-story series to “sell” Taft-Hartley law, em- services simply, dramatically. 
nics, 
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By MERLE KINGMAN 


H°* TO MEASURE the selling 
power ol commercial calendars is 
a tough one that nobody seems to have 
solved, but it hasn’t stopped the calendar 
companies from finding out what kind 
of calendars people like to hang on 
their walls. 

Brown & Bigelow, St. Paul calendar 
maker, was astonished by a national sur- 
vey showing that the most popular calen- 
dar art subjects are hunting dogs and 
human interest situations. It can’t be 
so, the company said. Selling experience 
had shown that by far the most popular 
subject is girls. People interviewed, 
the company asserted, were merly try- 
ing to impress the interviewer that their 
interests were on a loftier level. 

Some industrial advertisers seem to 
share this view, judging from the 1949 
crop of calendars. 

In fact, what appears to be one of the 
most effective selling jobs on a calen- 
dar this year involves 12 scantily clad 
misses, each definitely tied in with sell- 
ing an industrial product. The calendar 
is that of Union Special Machine Co., 
Chicago manufacturer of industrial sew- 
ing machines. 

Above each month, on a separate page, 
is a picture of a model clad in the fin- 
ished product of one of Union’s indus- 
trial customers. The products include 
panties and bras made by Munsingwear, 
Minneapolis; a glamorous nightgown by 
Chic Lingerie, Los Angeles; hosiery 
by Oakbrook Hosiery Mills, Reading, 
Pa.; bathing suit by Jantzen and others 
similar to these. 


Union Gets Unity 


\ terse caption identifies each prod- 
uct and company. A panel on each side 
of the picture shows unobtrusive, but 
easily seen, smaller pictures of four 
Union sewing machines on which the 
product can be made. Calendar size is 
52S: A 

The company thus promotes its cus- 
tomers, ties in its own industrial prod- 
ucts and catches the eye in a very sensi- 
ble and well-unified ad. One spread in 
the calendar contains a picture of each 
of the company’s sales representatives 
with their addresses and telephone num- 
bers. 

Towmotor Corp., Cleveland, an ap- 
parent believer in “art for art’s sake,” 
uses a large four-color sketch of a bath- 
ing suit girl and let’s its trademark 
name and name of the local dealer do 

(Continued on Page 140) 








How to Plan and Pep Up 
Your Industrial Show Exhibit 


Here you have gathered a choice array of prospects, groups 


of key men from the same company. 


How to make the 


most of this rare selling opportunity 7 


By KARL F. KIRCHHOFER 
Avert sina Moanaaer 
Georae Scherr C 


New yY ry 


hayes WEEK. somewhere in the 
4United States. men of various in- 
dustries, trades and professions gather 
for several days to display, demon- 
strate, discuss and investigate new de- 
velopments in their respective lines. 
by means of industrial shows and ex- 
hibits. Whatever 
whether machinery ot 
wares, your industry has an associa- 


your line mav be. 


household 


tion or group which sponsors an an- 
nual industrial show or exhibit. 

Here is the logical place and op- 
portunity to introduce your new line. 
changes in design and improvements 
in your products. Under no other cir- 
cumstances is it possible to get to- 
gether at one place and time so many 
of your customers and prospects, 

Under ordinary conditions, your 
salesmen call upon these executives at 
their plants and factories, in their of- 
fices, where they are beset with their 
daily routine and business problems. 
While executive will 
give time to a salesman who has con- 


every sensible 
sidered him worth calling on. it is not 
the same as when the executive is at- 
tending an industrial show. Here his 
time is virtually his own. He is not 
subject to constant interruptions, to 
the telephone, to his secretary break- 
ing in. He is in a mood to observe. 
listen, watch your demonstration of 
equipment. That is why he is present. 
He has come to the exhibit to see 
what he can find that will benefit his 
business, speed up production, lower 
costs, increase his profits, result in a 
better product. 


What a splendid opportunity! 
People from all over the country ac- 
tually come to you. They come in 


groups of three, four or five key men 
from certain plants. You get the lot of 
them at once, in a group, instead of 


44 


tackling each one individually in the 
plant. Exhibiting at the show or con- 
vention of your industry is one of the 
best investments in sales promotion 
and good will that it is possible to 
make. 

Many products, particularly those 
in the heavy equipment line, cannot 
actually be shown by your salesmen. 
They are compelled to work from cata- 
logs. blue-prints, perhaps samples of 
the work that can be done. The indus- 
trial exhibit enables the plant manag- 
er to see with his own eves how your 
machine or tool works, to watch for 
himself the finish and quality of the 
pieces as they come off the machine 
and to obtain explicit engineering 
data pertaining to his problems from 
your engineers who have built and are 
there running your equipment. 


Pick the Right Men 
The foremost factor to consider 
when exhibiting at any show is to have 
present as demonstrator men who 
know your equipment inside out, men 
who understand thoroughly what it 
will do. have a knowledge of your 
competitors’ lines and who are able 
to answer all reasonable questions 
that a prospective purchaser may ask. 
It is exasperating to a serious in- 
quirer to receive incorrect or mislead- 
ing information that may be trans- 
mitted by an inexperienced salesman 
or a factory clerk who has _ been 
pressed into service in your booth. It 
is important that the best men, the 
definitely know the 
answers, the executives have 
planned and developed your equip- 
ment. are on hand to give the right 


engineers who 


Ww ho 


information. 

For here. face to face. you will meet 
hundreds, perhaps thousands, of the 
actual people in your line who are 
going to buy and use your product, 
old customers who have been using 
your tools or machines for years, com- 
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petitors who are on the lookout for 
a weakness in either your goods or 
your sales approach. Your trade ex- 
hibit is truly the meeting place of 
your industry and every possible pro- 
motional angle must be considered to 
guarantee the success of your displa 
One of the strangest of all phenomena 
in sales promotion is that some manu- 
facturers have yet to be sold on the 
idea of displaying their wares at trade 
exhibitions, annual meetings or con- 
ventions. Here you have gathered in 
one spot a choice array of prospects 
that you might never reach through 
any other means. Yet, it is a fact that 
but a handful of our thousands of 
plants and sales organizations exhibit 
at these shows. 






Start with Miniature 








In one machine and tool show re- 
cently, there were shop owners and 
plant men interested in buying who 
came from more than 30 states. One 
exhibitor estimated that it would have 
cost him several thousand dollars and 
two months of travel to reach the men 
who viewed his exhibit in the five-day 









show. 





In order to achieve the greatest 





possible success at a show. a care- 
fully thought-out plan must be con- 
followed to conclusion. 
paper in a 







ceived and 
Like blank 
you've got so much white space in the 
booth allotted to you. What you do 
with it can spell the success or failure 
of your exhibit. It can mean a few 
scattered inquiries and small orders 
or it can result in thousands of dollars 





magazine, 










worth of business. 





First, draw up your booth space to 
scale, in miniature. Then, cut out 
cardboard facsimiles of your tables, 
displays, machines, or packages in 
accordance with the same scale. By 
placing these in various positions and 
by constant re-arranging you'll come 
to a solution that will appear most 
effective. Your final result will prob- @ 
ably never quite match your blue J 
print, but you've got to have some- 
thing to start, some plan to work with 

Most effective is your equipment i! 
operation. To attract attention, 
focus interest, it is well to have motio! 
in your booth. And motion can b 
achieved in several ways. You ca! 
have an operator appropriatel} 
garbed running the machine, taking 
tests. showing the gadget in use. You 
may show a motion picture or a serie 
of slides. All of these move and a 
tract attention. 

Do not overlook the distaff side. 


(Continued on Page 48 
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..RIGHT DOWN THE LINE 


processing field... 


No industry in the world is expanding its scope 
faster than petroleum processing. Not long ago. 
refining of oil and production of gasoline was its 
sole operation. Now its lists of products run into 
the hundreds——and its personnel into the thousands 
of highly-trained technical men and specialists. 
Purchasing power has been vested in an ever-in- 
creasing number of individuals 


Re achin 


rapidly expanding petroleum market is of vital im 


all-important buying factors in this 


portance to many sales and advertising executives. 
The field has become far too widespread to be 
effectively reached by publications patterned solely 
for the oil refinery proper. without consideration 
for its many allied technologies. 

Petroleum Processing detinitels supplies the 
answer. Advertisers have learned that through this 
leading publication they get penetration right down 
the line and assurance that their message reaches 
the key buving executives. This is one of the big 
reasons why Petroleum Processing’s 1948 advertis- 
higher than 1947 


many leading advertisers have already scheduled 


ing volume was 71°% and why 


LOO‘; more advertising in 1949 than they used in 


1948! Their successful use of Petroleum Processing 


has verified their conviction that this is the best 
way to help sell their products in a market that is 
growing by leaps and bounds. 

To reach this tremendous and expanding market, 
remember Petroleum Processing is your Number 


One advertising buy because it is: 


1. Exclusively edited and directed to process- 
ing men in the refining, natural gasoline 
and petro-chemical industries. 


2. Read by 21% more individual refining 
men than any two other oil publications 
combined. 


3. Gives greater penetration by reaching more 
buying executives in all groups—manage- 
ment, engineers, chemists, superintendents, 
foremen. 


4, Preferred by refining men over all other oil 
publications, as shown by a recent inde- 
pendent survey in which over 2,800 re- 
fining men cast their ballots. 


Write or call the nearest office listed below for the 
complete story of Petroleum Processing . . . the 


publication that tells your story right down the line. 


WITH THE GREATEST MARKET COVERAGE... TOP READER PREFERENCE 
PLUS THE LOWEST COST PER 1000 REFINERY READERS 


PETROLEUM PROCESSING 














the No. 1 buy for Refinery Equipment Advertisers in 1949 


1213 West Third Street 
Cleveland 13, Ohio 


59 E. Van Buren St. 
Chicago 5, Illinois 


50 West 50th Street 
New York 20, N. Y. 








Robert W. Walker Co. 
684 S. Lafayette Park Place 
Los Angeles 5, California 


320 First Nat'l Bank Bidg. 
Houston 2, Texas 
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you can work it in. an attractive gir! 


at the controls of your equipment will 


do much to arouse interest, inspire 
attention, gather the customers. \t 
one recent Chicago Show. a good 
looking feminine Inspector clad in 
nicely fitting overalls drew the crowds 


by merely sitting in front of a measur 
ing instrument and feeding parts un 
det the 


ing those that were correct and reject 


indicator mechanism, ace ept 


ing those that were undersize. 
\gain. the writer can recall a 

incident in Detroit. In the midst of 

a demonstration of a fairly compli 


cated device. and just when we should 
had the 


interest, we 


have observers intensified 


noticed that his gaz 


booth next to 


good reason, fo 
Miss Mich- 
That was 
it was 


would wander to the 
ours. lt with 
there stood the 


ivan. beauty-contest winner. 


was 
current 
rugged competition, for while 
pleasant to work side by side with 


Miss Michigan. our demonstrations 
were otten adversely affected. Don't 
overlook the possibilities of an attrac- 


booth for demon- 
trinkets and 


down the 


tive girl in your 


stralting, passing oul 


and taking 


customers. 


catalogs names 
ol prospective 

It's a good idea to give 
venirs that are timely and related to 


Thus, a 


small 


away sou- 


Voul company. hardware 


company gave away metal 
shovels. a_ lock 
keys. 


\! a recent show. 


company presented 


souvent Contests bring results. 
a nationally known 
radio manufacturer had two pin ball 


\n application blank was 


hia hines. 


THE ROOF OVER BARCO 
Ez: cty Shingle « Must Bee Found | 





OWNERSHIP CAF 


MACHINERY 
IDEAS 


ADVERTISING 
PROOUCTION PLANNING 


MACHINE SHOP OPERATIONS 


PATENTS DE 
PROOUCTS «4 





iITAl INVESTMENT 
ee 2 ee ee oe, 
SIGwn 
ENGINEERING 

SALES ORDERS 
PURCHASING RECEIVI 


WAGES 


INSPECTION 
SHIP PING 
BUILDING MAINTENANCE « SANITATION 


OUNTING. 


PAY ROLL 


OFFICE ROUTINE 


COLLECTIONS 


GOVERY 
EMP 





REGU 
>TIiV!I 
XO Fin 


MINIATURE roof, with every shingle representing a management function that 


“must be sound,” 
dinner for employes of Barco Mfg. Co., 
Bard (left), president, discusses new pipe } 
ploye, and Edward Kaufmann, oldest. 
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dramatizes similarity of employer and employe interests at a 
Chicago, 
joint with Mrs. Leah Koch, newest em- 


on its 40th anniversary. F. N. 
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again by a 
was played, 
score, The 
coupon with 
souvenir, al 
he retained the 
which 


given to the observer. 
pretty girl. The 


made of the 





game 





a notation 
observer receved a 
a number and, as a 
oversize pencil. Then, 
stub of the ticket 
his entry in a contest to win a radio. 


served as 


capitalizing on 
took a 


presidential poll and offered a year’s 


\ business paper, 
the closeness of election day. 


daily award of 
holder of the 


product lends 


subscription and a 
a $25 war bond to the 
lucky ticket. If 
itself to this form of promotion, have 

gadget te by 
visiting 





youl 


made of 
those 


miniatures your 


vive away to youl 


booth. 

It is well to distribute an inexpen 
sive folder to passers-by at the show 
There will probably be a lot of wast 
circulation with these for every show : 
invariably attracts, the professional 
literature-takers who stuff their enve 
lopes with folders of all kinds, just 
for the sheer joy of accumulating , 
printed matter. For those who are 
worthwhile and whom you'll want to 
follow-up later on, have available * 
cards that they may fill in to obtai 7 
your complete and more expensiv 
catalog by mail. Most of the big 
executives would rather have you | , 
mail them the information than carry | 
it about as they make their rounds. ; 

Be sure that you mail invitations | 
to your customer and prospect list at 
least a couple of weeks before the 
show and sell them on the idea of 
visiting your booth by presenting a th, 
printed preview of your line. In your a 
business paper advertising for that ‘h 
month, include a few lines inviting @ |. 
vour readers to see your exhibit. If the ? 
business papers in your field run a pre- bn 
convention issue, send them publicity : 7 
releases with photographs of your & y,. 
product in use. The show manage- J ,)) 
ment will also send you stickers. § iin 
Place these on your letterheads each 1 
day so that all with whom you cor- & hey 
respond will be informed of your @ ,,, 
booth number and the fact that you 9% ,,., 
are exhibiting. Mm the 

It is important too, have your bus 
reservation in early in order to ob- jp» 
tain a choice location and so that BH} 4, , 
you will benefit by having your name ore 
included in all releases of exhibitor as ; 
lists which your association will issue 9% ,;,, 
to the trade press. ® Fas 


Exhibiting at your industrial show 9% arp 
is important. It can efficiently « uf 
plement your business paper, d rea 
mail and other sales promotion eflort : 
and provision should always be made " the |} 
in every advertising budget to include 
a display at the convention or show : The 


of your industry. 















Inland Tackles Two Problems with Booklet 








































he 

as 

8 W! AT DO YOU DO when cus- [ 
na tomers expect more trom your 

; ‘" duct than it’s able to give? 

al When you double production and 





cant meet demand. how do you 
the advertising problem of 


ee 


having nothing to sell? 
Inland Steel Co.. Chic ago. is cook- 
up an answer to both these ques- 





~ 
er 
—- 























f ns with one ree ipe an educational 
klet. “How Steel Is Made.” 
208 \mericans are so completely sold 
wis ind rightly so—on the wonders of 
steel that this may influence the occa- 
oe nal user who puts excessive de- 
— nands on a certain kind of steel. In- 
— land produced its booklet partly to 
ap educate its customers in the compli- 
ang cated processes and equipment neces- 
~ sary for manufacture Of steel. and the 
om great pains taken to control quality. 
_— It was hoped that a better understand- 
tal f the manufacture of steel would 
siv » bring a better understanding of 
big | Seda 
you | [he booklet is an especially valu 
arTy § advertising medium for a com- 
nds pany which has nothing to “sell” be- 
— | ause demand exceeds production. In- 
st at shares in the production records 
te of an industry that produced 1,000 
a OF pounds of steel for every person in 
if 4 the Lnited States in 1947. Like other 
joe steel companies, Inland has been un- 
that § able to meet demand for the past 10 
iting mm vea) 
f the ; In this situation, the booklet aims 
pts to reassuring the customer that Inland 
acity is anxious for his business even 


though the company cannot handle it 
w and to remind of the difficult 
production job that Inland is doing. 

he booklet. of which 50.000 copies 


Pr on 





x 
‘ 
————E 








cor B® have been printed, is being distrib- SELLING THE COMPANY graphically, Inland Steel Co., Chicago, uses this 
your #% uted to customers and prospective cus- page of ink sketches to show its operations in the company’s new booklet, “How 
yOU Bl tomers in the Chicago ares. where Steel Is Made.” Use of offset cut booklet printing costs 50%. 
7 ? 
woul the company does about 75% of its terials, two groups serving high school great impetus during the war. 
- — ess, and elsewhere throughout science teachers. o . Copy aims to tell the story in clear 
that Ma t.. dwestern states. It is also going By printing in offset instead of let- style, complete, accurate and compell- 
lo ali employes, interested stockhold- terpress, the company cut printing ing. It is simple but is aimed at the 
- = , es d 3,500 thought leaders such costs to half. Portraying an industry mature and intelligent adult, not the 
ib = by * octors, lawyers and other profes- that lends itself dramatically to pho- grammar school level. The success of 
ans sional men in Indiana Harbor and tography, the company uses pictures this approach has been partly meas- 
: Be East hicago, where Inland’s mills liberally to tell its story. The art in- ured by the responses of some of In- 
4 2 Bary ated. Of 13,000 stockholders cludes shots of the Port Inland, Mich., land’s customers who have requested 
. €| wa vere offered the booklet in a quarry as thousands of tons of lime- 50 to 100 copies for distribution to 
r rts Ig "_ <, 00 responded. stone are blasted, ore freighters un- their foremen, shop workers, dealers 
_ * a means of building good will, loaded by overhead cranes that take and salesmen. | 
mac the booklet is being supplied in quan- 18 tons of ore at a bite and the new A coupon offer of the booklet will 
clude fa tities Science Clubs of America and electrolytic tinning process which was appear in an ad scheduled to run in 
"a the Educator’s Index of Free Ma- pioneered by Inland and received lron Age and Steel in January. 
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The exhibits pictures at the left were } 
part of the mammoth Chicago Railroad 
Fair held on the lake shore last summer. 
All five were designed and built in just 

a 101 days! Gardner Displays was en- 


trusted with these exhibits because of a 
Totes well earned reputation for original ideas 
ssovee | 9.5 and dependable performance. 

4 aN We are happy to report that the Fair 
sore was a huge success . . . over 2,500,000 


—— people in official attendance . . . we are 


es proud of our part in this success. 
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as 
Genial Joe, the engineer, amused visitors to the di; 
; ; Eastern Railroads Building with his antics. ler 

7 ” AG Remotely controlled, Joe stood, shook hands, th 


Ly Moun ithe, wa : “a : . : 
Ar Colun _ i and welcomed visitors in a most friendly fashion 
< ; a 





Ar York, } 


Iv Mount J : - nx A The Pullman-Standard Car Manufacturing Company 
= blorn "a 


> pneeetns B The Timken Roller Bearing Company; str, 


* Middletow 
Hes C The Denver & Rio Grande Western Railroad; 254 
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Measuring the Effect of Competition 


Without detailed analyses of your competition’s products, you cannot produce 
convincing advertising. Here are 5 questions you must answer to do the job. 


By FRANCIS JURASCHEK 
Commercial Research Manager 
Carnegie-lll. Stee! Corp. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


N A SENSE, every sales campaign 

may be likened to a battle in which 
opposing troops struggle for posses- 
sion of a key position. In this case, the 
key position is the business we desire 
to secure and to keep our competitors 
from securing. The battle includes not 
only every move we make to gain and 
to keep the position, but equally every 
move our competitors make. If we 
transfer the picture for the moment 
over to the military situation, the ana- 
logy will hold in several respects. 

On a finely detailed map the gen- 
eral staff plots out, with the aid of 
G-2 (the Intelligence forces), three 
essential pieces of strategic informa- 
tion: 

|| The position we desire to attain; 
that is, our objective 

2) The position occupied by the 
opposition, their strengths and 
weaknesses. 

}) The positions occupied by our 
forces and their strengths and 
weaknesses. 

Having plotted the physical factors 
as accurately as possible, attention is 
directed to the intangibles of the prob- 
lem. for estimates must be made of 
their values pro and con. These can 
be studied under the same general 
headings: 

|} Our Objective. What is its 
Strategic value? Will its attainment 
enable us to win without too great 


cost to ourselves, or will it merely ad- 
vance our troops to an untenable po- 
Sitic What difficulties of terrain 
must be overcome to reach and hold 
the desired position? What short 
range values does the position hold 
in our hands? Is the ultimate value 
of the position worth what it will cost 
to attain it? How does its attainment 
fit into the over-all strategy of the 


campaign ? 


2) The Opposition. What advances 
are they apt to attempt from the po- 
sitions they now occupy? In what 
strength do they hold these positions? 
What supporting reserves are avail- 
able to them to hold or advance from 
these positions? What weapons con- 
tribute to their strength in these po- 
sitions? What strengths and weak- 
nesses lie in their supply situation? 
What morale and fatigue factors af- 
fect the fighting qualities of their 
forces? What intelligence have we 
been able to gather as to their im- 
mediate actions? 


3) Our Forces. Here the same 
analyses apply as in two above, tied 
in, of course, to our contemplated 
moves. 


All these things being known as 
well as it is humanly possible to know 
them, G-1 can plan the general stra- 
tegy of attack—and not before. For 
the question of where to hit and with 
what force to hit cannot be planned 
intelligently until you know the facts 
about the terrain over which you 
want to advance, what opposition you 
will encounter, and the strength and 
disposition of your forces; together 
with a sound evaluation of what you 
want to do, the cost thereof, and the 
position you will be in if you succeed. 


Know Strategic Concepts 


Strategy, in brief, may be defined 
as the making of a workable plan to 
attain rational objectives. It is the re- 
sult of sound thinking, based on 
sound intelligence. Every statement 
embodied in the foregoing analysis of 
military strategy applies equally to the 
sales campaign. And in the planning 
and execution of an advertising cam- 
paign designed to supplement and 
complement such a sales campaign, 
the advertising man can and should 
find material of great value for his 
particular purpose. He must under- 
stand the strategic concepts outlined 
so briefly above, if he is to put wis- 
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dom and convincing persuasiveness 
into his advertising. Because this 
covers a pretty big field, however, let 
us concentrate for the moment on one 
phase only: what the military calls 
the enemy, or what we call our com- 
petition. 


What is Your Competition? 


Competition cannot be ignored, if 
only for the simple reason that the 
buyer will not let you ignore it. The 
buyer is right; he cannot afford to let 
you do otherwise. In the industrial 
market all buying is reduced to the 
final problem, “How will this pur- 
chase effect profits?” 

For a time a buyer may favor you 
because he likes the way you part 
your hair, or because of your rich 
baritone voice, or because you can 
tell him where the trout bites best. 
But in the long run he must buy to 
make a profit and, therefore, will 
weigh the advantages a competitor of- 
fers him against whatever you can of- 
fer. Many times these advantages in- 
clude such competitive points as: 


The product and what it will do for 
the buyer. 

The availability of the product to 
the buyer. 

The service given or promised to 
the buyer. 

The price and terms quoted to the 
buyer. 

Unless your intelligence service can 
give you this information or you can 
dig it out yourself, you are in the 
same position as the army general 
who gives a command to his troops 
to advance over unfamiliar territory 
against an enemy whose strength and 
disposition are unknown. He may be 
brave, but he faces a court martial. 

All of us realize instinctively that 
we have competition of one kind or 
another throughout life. Most of us 
under-rate competition when we can- 
not ignore it entirely, because we 
feel that we are a wee bit better or 
more clever than anyone else who 
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D\YEAR IN METALWORKING 


@ Toa hundred thousand metalworking executives, these fifty-two 
issues of STEEL were a weekly information service that added up 

to a complete record of the industry. Carrying significant news as it 
happened, up-to-date market reports, authoritative technical articles and 
engineering data, STEEL provided these top executives with information 
they needed to improve production, reduce costs and increase their 
business. The important year ahead will be covered just as thoroughly for 


| 


these readers of STEEL, and for the thousands of metalworking men who 





will join the growing number of STEEL readers during the coming weeks. 
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seeks what we desire. And, bravely, 

but in a somewhat foolhardy way, we 

go ahead without sufficient thought 
of what we must face, or whether we 
can hold if we win. 

The wise general does not despise 
the forces facing him. He believes he 
can win, but prudently takes pre- 
cautions against his own defeat. And 
he studies each strategical move, try- 
ing to evaluate each advance in terms 
of the advantages it will yield and the 
strength he can move up to hold the 
new position. 

The pattern of competition in sell- 
ing is relatively simple. It can be pre- 
sented in terms of five questions— 
three relating to the product and two 
of a psychological nature: 

1) What is now being used in place 

of your product or service? 

2) What are the strengths and 

weaknesses in use of these prod- 
ucts or services ? 

3) What advantages has your prod- 
uct or over compe- 
tition ? 

4) What access to the buyer’s fa- 

your competition 


services 


vor does 
have? 

5) What obstacle to the buyer's fa- 
vor have you or your organi- 
zation placed in your own path? 


Analysis of Competition 


1) What is now being used in place 
of your product or service? All too 
frequently, this question is considered 
to be the complete answer to, “What 
is your competition?” Actually it 
only names the products or services 
you face, and does not answer “why?” 
Yet it is very important to know and 
to recognize the opposition, as a first 
step in evaluating competition. You 
have heard this said about direct and 
indirect competition: that the compe- 
tition of like products, and the com- 
petition of unlike products rendering 
a comparable service, influence your 
sales strategy. This is roughly equiva- 
lent to General Ejisenhower’s ac- 
knowledgement in the last war that 
his direct enemies were the German 
troops, tanks and artillery in front of 
him; the German air forces over him: 
and the submarines attacking his sup- 
ply lines. while his indirect enemies 
were the fifth columnists at home. His 
strategy throughout had to be based 
on evaluations of each factor—and in 
much the same way the strategy of 
the sales manager and the advertising 
man must be based on sound evalua- 
tions of the competitive situation. 

2) What are the strengths and 
weaknesses of competition? Here we 
really strike pay dirt for the adver- 
tising man, finding material that 


54 


should heavily influence the prepara- 
tion of advertising copy. After know- 
ing what your competition is, it be- 
comes vitally necessary to analyze 
what that competition can do for the 
customer. Here we must distinguish 
clearly between the service which af- 
fords real competition (that is, com- 
petition which you find difficult to 
meet) and apparent competition (that 
is, competition which claims advan- 
tages over you but which you know 
you can equal or surpass). 


Know the Reason Why 


In the first instance, your copy 
slant must of necessity be in the na- 
ture of an establishment of claims of 
user-benefits, backed up to the hilt by 
“reason why” data on product quali- 
ties and, wherever possible, case his- 
tories of the product-in-use. This is by 
far the most convincing type of in- 
dustrial advertising copy, and it can 
profitably be used, when the ma- 
terials are available, under any cir- 
cumstances. 

But there may be occasions when, 
instead of attempting a complete sell- 
ing job, it is believed desirable to 
slant the advertising at the arousing 
of interest or the attainment of recog- 
nition of a name. Now this is a safe 
course only when the competition is 
apparent rather than real. And it is a 
safe course only when the advertising 
man knows very definitely that the 
claims of competition as to user-bene- 
fits can be readily equalled or sur- 
passed by his own product. 

3) What advantages in use has 
your product over competition? At 
this point it becomes apparent that 
some sort of yardstick is necessary to 
measure with. Be sure that yardstick 
relates to the buver’s needs! And be 
sure, too, that in some way or other 
its ultimate value is in terms of profit 
to the buyer. It may be increased 
production at lower costs. It may be 
decreased operating and maintenance 
expense. It may be improved labor 
relations. It may be lower costs of 
material. It may be an improvement 
in his product for which he can get 
an increased price, or it may be any 
one or more of a thousand things 
which enter into industrial costs. The 
vardstick enables you to measure and 
evaluate the strengths and weaknesses 
of the competitive product or service 
as compared to your own. It is in that 
process of measuring that fundamen- 
tal advertising ideas may be found— 
ideas to expand positively, as well as 
ideas which, negatively, it were best 
not to write about! The point is that 
without the detailed analyses of com- 
petitive products or services in com- 
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parison witn your own, you cannot 
really write convincing copy. 

4) What access to the buyer’s fa- 
vor does your competition have that 
you do not? This is truly a $64 ques- 
ton, and one which it is always diffi- 
cult to analyze because most people 
don’t like to admit certain things, even 
to themselves. You can start, however, 
with a very simple question: “Who in 
the buyer’s organization really con- 
trols the purse-strings?” Or to put it 
in other words, “Who actually has 
the power to approve or disapprove 
the purchase?” Are you reaching him 
and are you convincing him? 

You can’t sell most industrial prod- 
ucts today by merely quoting a pur- 
chasing agent a price and a delivery 
promise. Frequently you have to sell 
technical men and management execu- 
tives. It may even be necessary in cer- 
tain cases to sell the financial powers. 
And it has happened that a sales 
manager who has to sell a product in 
which your product or service ap 
pears can exercise a definite influence 
for or against your sale. 

What selling efforts are being di- 
rected to these men who possess buy- 
ing influence? More to the point, 
what selling efforts are your competi- 
tors directing to these men, when you 
do not reach them? Here is a prob- 
lem of vital importance for the ad- 
vertising men, for frequently the 
situation can be initially cracked onl) 
by advertising. Do you recognize and 
acknowledge the situation? Do you 
have the facts? Can you intelligently 
plan a campaign and write forceful 
copy to meet the situation if you do 
not know the facts in detail? How can 
you get the facts? It is part of the 
market analyst's job to get them. Are 
you working with him? 


Self-Made Obstacles 


5) What obstacles do you put in 
your own path? One of the objectives 
of commercial research is “to show 
how our sales performance compares 
with our opportunities.” The common 
name for the operation is sales analy- 
sis and, frankly, its inclusion with 
facilities analysis in the responsibili- 
ties of commercial research marks the 
essential difference between commer 
cial research and market research. 

Sales analysis is, in its basic cor 
cept, the study of past and present cus- 
tomer relationships. What did you de 
and what are you doing to improve 
your standing with your customers: 
and why have you lost the customers 
who today find greener pastures i" 


(Continued on Page 149) 
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SUGGESTION 


Intensify Known Market Coverage 
Search Out New Markets 
Do Both Jobs At A Minimum Cost 
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. buys space for a factual descrip- 


$110.00 [ : tien of your product in Industrial > 


ment News where it will reach . 


- engineering, operating and produc- 
tion men in all industries . . . 


52,527 





85 7 % ee - plants rated at $100,000 and 


over and eee 


. of them indicated as most likely to 
see your advertisement when they check 
88.5 % Industrial Equipment News for product 
. news and information and to look for 
their current requirements 


Good for selling ... because ... used for buying 
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By HOWARD G. SAWYER 


How to Determine Strategy 
There is some reason why the 
prospect is not already buying 
your product ... you have to de 

termine first what that reasor 

may he: second, establish your 
addvertisins obje clive to overcome 

it: third, figure out how to a 

omplish the objective 


ls SAFI 


assuming that vour 


to start off 


pl Ospert t 


ind smart 


doesn't want to buy your product. 

(That may be too severe an as 
sumption, in view of the fact that the 
prospect is by his very act of crack 
ing a magazine. deliberately entering 
the marketplace and exposing himself 
to vour enticements: but it doesn't 
hurt to make it tough.) 

lo turn his assumed lack of interest 
into action, you must first decide what 
it is. exactly, that you want him to 
do... then decide what he needs to 
know in order to make up his mind 
to do it 
to go about telling him what you want 


and finally decide how 


him to know. 

Let's discuss, first, the various 
things you might want him to do. 

Ultimately, of course, you want him 
to buy, but that’s the last of the 
several steps to a sale and you must 
determine upon how many of those 
steps you will expect your advertising 
to take him 
the advertising should carry the ball 


how far, in other words. 


before handing it to the salesman. 

lo determine this, you must first 
know what, at the moment, is keeping 
him from doing what you want him 
to do. 

Now the reasons why a prospect is 
not buying can be almost limitless, 
but the point is—your situation sur- 
vey should have either uncovered the 
major reasons or given you enough 
information from which to figure out 
what the major ones must be. 

However, here is a list of some ot 
the more likely possibilities; it may 
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How to Advertise to Business Men: Part 3 


be helpful in putting your finger on 
what's holding up sales. 
| } The prospet t doesn’t know enough 
about the product to: 
\) Realize it is available. 
|} Doesn’t know there is such 
a product. 
2) Doesn't know you make such 
a produc t. 
B) Develop a desire for it. 
1) Doesn’t know what it is for. 
2) Doesn’t appret iate the benefit 
that he could get from it. 
>) Doesn’t believe it’s worth the 
money or the trouble. 
i Develop a preference for it. 
1) Doesn’t think it’s any better 
than anyone else’s. 
2) Isn't confident it will do what 


you ¢ laim. 
, 


>} Is doubthul or alraid of some 


particular aspect. 

The Prospect Hesitates 

1] } The prospet t hesitates to do busi- 

ness with your company because he: 
\) Has no confidence in your com- 


pany. because he 
lL) Never heard of you. 

2) Doesn’t believe you are the 
most suitable source for him. 

}) Is apprehensive about your 
service, 

B) Hasn't the good will for you 
that he has for somebody else. 

IIT) The prospect is close to the point 
of buving. but he: 

\) Is hindered by some external 
influence. 

B) Doesn't firmly associate his 
desire with your brand. 

C) Just needs to be pushed into 
action. 

This list, of course, doesn’t cover 
all conceivable situations. You can 
probably add others. But I believe it 
covers, in a broad way, most of the 
problems that interfere with sales: 
from it you can select the one or ones 
pertinent to your case. 

The next step is to re-state the situa- 
tion in more specific terms; for ex- 
ample: 

The prospect thinks he can buy 
the same thing cheaper from some- 
body else. 


The prospect finds it difficult to 
understand our principle of opera- 
tion. 

The prospect admires a certain 
exclusive feature of our competi- 
tor’s product. 

The prospect is worried about the 
cost of maintaining our product. 

The prospect should have our 


new catalog. 

The prospect tavors our No. ] 
competitor because ot superior 
engineering service. 


Ete. 

Now you can proceed to determin 
ing what it is your prospect needs t 
be told in order for him to know 
enough to decide to do what you want 
him to do. Thus: 

IA) You want him to know enoug 
about the product to realize it is 


available. 


|) Tell him there is such a produc t 
Think of all the items a man must 
keep up with. Think of all the 
new items continually arriving on 
the market. Think of all the new 
men going into new jobs. So 
a) If it’s new (new product or 

new model), introduce it. 
b) If it’s old, build some “news” 
into it to call it a-fresh to his attention. 


2) Tell him you make such a prod- 
uct. 
He may think he knows what you 
make and may even be buying 
some things from you. but he 
doesn’t happen to know about 
this one product. So- 
a) Associate your name with it 
b) Tell him about your complete 
line. 


Show How He Suffers 


IB) You want him to know about 
your product to desire it. (Note: for 
“your product”, read also “your typ 
of product”. It may be necessary to 
sell him on owning any product 0! 
the class before selling him on you! 
brand. ) 


1) Tell him what it does 


He may know there is such 4 
product, but he has never had 
it related to a purpose or 4 re 
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quirement of his own. So— 
a) Show him what its applica- 
tion is. 

b) Explain its versatility. 

2) Tell him how it will benefit him. 
He may think he’s getting along 
well enough without it or with 
something else. So— 

a) Point out a need it can fill or 
a problem it can solve. 


b) Show him how he suffers by 
not having it. 

c) Offer him a specific plus over 
what he is currently experiencing. 

3) Assure him it will deliver the 

benefit you promise. 
He may be cynical about the 
promise or doubtful that the re- 
sults would be obtainable in his 
case. So— 
a) Explain how the product de- 
livers the benefit. 
b) Report tests on it. 
c) Tell him what it has done for 
others. 
IC) You want him to know enough 
about your product to prefer it. 

1) Show him that it is superior. 
Almost any product has some- 
thing to be said for it, so it’s 
sometimes difficult for the reader 
to decide which brand to buy. 
a) Make some desirable feature 
your exclusive property. 

b) Compare it with competition. 


Quote Your Customers 


2) Show him that other people 
think it is superior. 
A reader can doubt the advertiser 
on the grounds of over-enthu- 
siasm or the “salesman’s super- 
lative,” but when it’s the custom- 
ers who take the stand, that’s a 
different matter. So— 
a) Tell him who uses it. 
b) Tell him how many use it. 
c) Tell him how much they use 
it. ; 
d) Tell him what they say about 
it. 
}) Remove the doubt that is ob- 
structing the sale. 
Many a time, there’s just one 
“hitch” in the picture. Your situa- 
tion survey should have revealed 
it. So it may be necessary to de- 
vote some part of your advertis- 
ing to a message which aims to— 
a) Definitely demolish the disad- 
vantage. 
b) Minimize the importance of 
the disadvantage. 
You want him to have confi- 
dence in your company. 
Show him you are a reputable 
ganization. 
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Some publications can do this for 
you just by carrying your adver- 
tising, but you may be so young 
or so small or so new to adver- 
tising that it is necessary to speak 
for yourself. Or it may be so large 
a risk that it needs more sympa- 
thetic understanding. So— 

a) Describe your origin, his- 
tory, growth. 

b) Explain your position in in- 
dustry (reason for existence). 
c) Indicate your standing in 
your field. 

d) Report significant achieve- 
ments. 

e) Explain your standards. 

f) Describe your facilities. 

g) Act the part of leadership. 


g 
Stress Service 


2) Indicate your particular suita- 
bility as a source of supply. 
Some firms prefer to do business 
with particular types of organiza- 
tions—hig firms. specialists. So 
emphasize your strong point— 
a) That your line is wide or com- 
plete. 
b) That you know your business 
as a specialist. 
3) Build up confidence in your 
Service 
Every firm is interested in serv- 
ice, distribution, availability. So 
you should: 
a) State your service policy. 


b) Outline your distribution 
coverage. 

c) Explain your delivery situa- 
tion. 


IIB) You want him to have good will 
toward your company. 


1) Offer 

market. 
Business is not quite so hard- 
boiled that it won’t prefer to do 
business with a firm it admires 
or feels friendly toward. So— 
a) Provide helps (news, ideas, 
information). 
b) Sponsor awards or contests. 
c) Create a friendly personality. 


contributions to the 


2) Perform services for the general 
welfare 
Sometimes business refuses to 
deal with organizations consid- 
ered to be too big, too rich, too 
high-handed. So— 
a) Justify your economic exis- 
tence. 
b) Editorialize upon philoso- 
phies business men approve of 
(free enterprise, etc.) . 
c) Tie in with public services 
conservation, safety ). 
3) Throw out a compliment. 
It’s human nature to respond fa- 


vorably to a pat on the back or 
a good send-off in front of a 
crowd. So compliment— 
a) His country (or state, city). 
b) His industry. 
c) Him (directly or in front of 
his market). 
I1[A) You want to remove any ex- 
ternal hindrances to action. 
1) Give him evidence of accept- 
ance by other parties affected by 
his action. 
He may fear that somebody else 
(top brass, distributor, ultimate 
consumer) might resist or dis- 
approve the move. So— 
a) Prove to him they do favor it. 
b) Tell him why they would fa- 
vor it. 
2) Run a separate advertising cam- 
paign to such other parties and 
“merchandise it” back to him. 
IIIB) You want him to associate the 
benefit with your brand. 
1) Build your advertising around 
a Basic Sales Idea. 
(Will be discussed in detail later). 
2) Impress upon him how to iden- 
tify your product. 
Memory being what it is, names 
and benefits tend to separate over 
a period of time. So— 
a) Feature visual characteristics 
of product: 
design 
color 
trademark (or other symbol) 
packaging 
I1IC) You want him to stop stalling. 
1) Give him courage. 
If you suspect that price or re- 
sponsibility is worrying him 
enough to hold up the order— 
a) Show him how to evaluate 
the product. 
b) Put a guarantee on it. 


Prodding or A Bump 


2) Force him into action by cre- 
ating pressure on him from other 
parties. 
He may be reluctant or just too 
lazy to act until-you stir up de- 
mand. So— 
a) Advertise over his head to 
his market. 
b) Give him some advertising 
support, either underwriting his 
advertising (actually or in effect) 
or building him up in front of 
his market. 

3) Tell him what to do next. 
Inertia is one of the toughest re- 
sistances to overcome. Maybe 
continual prodding will do it, or 
one big bump, but in any case— 
a) Ask for the order. 

(Continued on Page 148) 
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are Conceniteating their space 


Why is advertising volume increasing in The Oil and Gas Journal at 
















the same time it is falling off, or increasing far more slowly, in other 
oil publications? It’s because more and more advertisers are learning 
that The Journal gives them INTEGRATED “all-industry” coverage . . . 
serving the industry in the same manner as the integrated oil companies 


operate within the industry. Hence, advertisers are concentrating their 





advertising to the extent that they are first doing a dominant impres- 
sive job in the leading oil publication before spreading their budget 
too thin in some of the “30 other oil papers.” 


The Journal provides selective circulation, not only reaching 5,748 
more oil men than any other paper, but reaching the vital personnel 

- men who actually buy or influence the buying of equipment, in 
all divisions of the industry. Editorially The Journal likewise excels, by 
providing its readers more technical articles (by actual count) in all 
divisions of the industry, which are keyed directly to the needs of these 


same men who buy or influence the buying of equipment. 
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External Publications: Humor Vs, Facts 


Part IV. 
W hat 


Successful Editors 


By HARRISON M. TERRELL 


Laven n Bure Wu tr Aavert 


Philadelphia 


“My desk.” some executives will 
tell you, “is piled high with mail every 
morning. I can’t possibly read it all. 
Others I talk with are in the same 
boat. If we published a house maga- 
zine for our customers and prospects, 
what assurance would we have that 
it would be read?” 

Our unidentified friend has some- 
thing there. Never have a_ people 
been bombarded with so many words 
in newspapers, magazines, newsletters, 
on the radio and now by television. 
Everybody and his brother have some- 
thing there. Never have the people 
to sell. In addition, there are proba- 
bly excellent business journals, in the 
industrialist’s own special field, that 
he must keep up with. 

Despite all this, will the harried 
industrialist find time to read your 
company magazine which, after all, 
is “only another piece of advertis- 
ing’? If there’s “something in it for 
him,” the answer is a decided Yes. 

Survey after survey, in the exper- 
ience of the writer’s own organization 
(which edits 18 to 20 externals in 
almost as many fields of business) 
and in the experience of other editors. 
proves conclusively that house maga- 
zines of character are read. “Read it 
from cover to cover” “Always 
find something worthwhile” 
“Keep it coming, it’s passed around 
the office and everyone enjoys it.” 
Such expressions are common when 
a publisher, checking his mailing list 
and audience reaction, asks for 
comment. 

Percentage of requests to be kept 
on the mailing list—when the pub- 
lisher indicates that he is weeding out 
and may eliminate the names of those 
not heard from 
almost incredible. Says veteran Edi- 
tor William Feather: 
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SALESMAN’S HELPER—Table 
Topics, 12-page, 5% x 8%” external, 
pinch-hits for salesmen who can hit 
only high spots. It makes in-between 
calls for sales staff of Simtex Mills, 
div. of Simmons Co., New York, which 
sells tablecloths, napkins to restaurants. 


“Tests of readership are often made 
without our knowledge. A recent one 
brought back 85% requests to be con- 
tinued on the mailing list . . . The 
other 15% failed to return the cards. 
Maybe,” Mr. Feather helpfully ex- 
plains, “they were on vacation or 
lost the cards!” 

It is possible practically to guar- 
antee attention for your magazine by 
giving readers information not avail- 
able to them through any other 
medium. Seminar (8% x 11”, 28 
pages, printed in four colors through- 
out), published by Sharp & Dohme. 
Philadelphia pharmaceutical manu- 
facturer, is a case in point. Published 
quarterly, it goes to about 145,000 
readers, including a miscellaneous 
group who are not physicians. 
Editor Paul B. Robinson: 
“To a certain degree it fulfills a need 
in the medical field as a medium for 
the reproduction of full-color ana- 
tomical illustrations which can be 
found only in the most expensive type 
of medical text books . . . . There is 
only one medical publication in the 


Says 


Entertainment or Information, Which Pulls the Higher Readership? 
Have to Say: Tests of Readership; Finding a Formula 


field that uses color inserts, and it 
is directed to a specialized group of 
readers who must pay $15 a year 
for a subscription.” 

The Seminar is edited entirely 
within the Sharp & Dohme organiza- 
tion. It is not the full-time job of 
any one individual, Mr. Robinson tells 
us, but does take the major portion 
of three or four individuals’ time. 
On special articles, manuscripts may 
be submitted to outside authorities 
for their comments. 


Another company magazine that 
makes a real contribution to its in- 
dustry is Western Electric Co.'s 
Oscillator. R. S. Lanier of the firm’s 
public relations division summarizes 
its editorial content as follows: “1) 
informational articles about our own 
products, 2) feature articles about 
our customers and about technical 
developments and 3) ‘public service’ 
and educational material.” Largest 
segment of the magazine’s readership 
consists of management and top engi- 
neering personnel in radio broad- 
casting. 


Historical Hook-Up 


The Oscillator, Mr. Lanier says, 
is a full-time job for two people, 
with regular part-time help from a 
number of others. The company’s 
own art department oversees engrav- 
ing and printing. In addition, sev- 
eral persons in the executive roster 
have a close interest in the publica- 
tion and make important contribu- 
tions of ideas and criticism. 

Studies of specific technical prob- 
lems are sometimes presented in the 
Oscillator. For example, a while back 
an issue explored the problems of 
the architecture of transmitter build- 
ings in a more comprehensive way 
than it had ever been done before in 
any medium. “In all of our ma- 
terial,” says Mr. Lanier, we attempt 

to present our information in 
a much broader historical and social 
(Continued on Page 72) 
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at Atlantic City. 


Abbott Puppets Pull at Hospital Show 


HUMOR, HUMAN INTEREST AND HISTORY were 
combined to put over the mechanized puppet show pre- 
sented by Abbott Laboratories, North Chicago, IIl., at 50 
anniversary meeting of the American Hospital Association 
Left: The complete Abbott exhibit is 


highlighted by “puppet theater” at right center. 
“Puppet theater, “which staged a 10-minute sound show 
three times an hour, features electronically-operated, two- 
foot figures in medical drama. 


Right: 


How Animated Electronic ‘Actors’ Talk, Laugh, Gesture through a 10-Minute Show, 
Spotlighting Company and Depicting Medical, Drug Developments of Past 50 Years. 






te 








An electronically-operated puppet 
show that mixed humor, human inter 
est and medical history was used by 
Abbott Laboratories, North Chicago, 
Ill., to attract attention and to intro- 
duce certain products of the com- 
pany at its exhibit at the 50th an- 
niversary meeting of the American 
Hospital Association at Atlantic City. 

Two-foot puppets spoke, laughed 
and gestured through a 10-minute 
show three times an hour, drawing 
capacity crowds of hospital personnel 
attending the convention. 

The show, entitled “The Return of 
James S. Knowles,” depicted the re- 
turn to earth of the association’s first 
president in an attempt to learn the 
developments in medicine of the past 
50 years. Other characters were the 
hospital superintendent a_ resident 
physician, the superintendent of nurses 
and a surgical nurse. 


Intravenous Beefsteak 


As the drama opens, Knowles is 
discusssing methods of anesthesia 
with the This 
leads logically to an introduction of 
an Abbott anesthetic and a brief re 
sume of its advantages. 

Moving rapidly through a recapitu 
lation of the development of blood 
banks and transfusion, the 


resident physician. 


action 


66 


moves to the growing importance of 
intravenous therapy. As a puppet com- 
ments, “Oh yes, Mr. Knowles, today 
it’s a simple matter to give a patient a 
beefsteak intravenously.” This sets the 
stage for introduction of an intra- 
venous solution made by Abbott. 

The skit also called attention to 
films Abbott of- 


two professional 


fers to hospital groups. Movies 
were unknown to Knowles, and 
it required an ex-army nurse's 


emphatic “Roger!” to convince him 
that the flickers are here to stay. As 
the skit was closing, the hospital su- 
perintendent asked him if he would 
like to see one of the films. Knowles 
replied: “Gentlemen, I'd be delighted. 
Or should I say ‘Roger?’ ” 

Abbott has no agency and the skit 
was written by its advertising depart- 
ment. Production was handled by 
Gardner Displays, Chicago. After the 
skit was professional 
group in Pittsburgh read the lines 
came the big job of synchronizing 
sound and movement. 


recorded- -a 





Each figure was controlled by a 
separate motor activated by a micro- 
switch or relay switch. When the 
sound unit reached a point where a 
certain figure was to be animated, a 
projecting arm on the record flicked 
the switch that caused the figure to 


make any predetermined gesture. 

The lip animation of each figure 
was controlled separately by an elec- 
trical impulse from the sound unit. Lip 
movement was synchronized by means 
of the vowel sounds, which set the 
characters to talking by the same sort 
of impulse that controls telephone 
company displays where you can “see 
your voice.” 


Growing Idea 


Each gesture or lip movement was 
carefully dubbed into its proper place 
in the script. Then a master re- 
cording was made—complete with the 
series of micro-switches. When the 
show was run off, the operation was 
completely automatic. The show ran 
about 10 minutes and was exhibited 
three times an hour. The figures are 
about two feet tall. Stage opening is 
about three by six feet. 


Abbott hit upon the idea of a pup- 
pet-enacted drama in 1947 when it 
used a similar show to draw attention 
to its exhibit at the 100th anniversar) 
meeting of the American Medical As- 
sociation. The idea grew from the 
original thought of presenting a his 
torical diorama. Doctors at the com 
vention spoke so highly of the show 
that it was decided to use a similar 
one at this year’s hospital convention. 
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All of the key engineering and manufacturing executives who re- 
ceive MACHINERY under the Directed Distribution Plan (explained 
in detail below) are asked every six months if they wish us to con- 
tinue sending MACHINERY to them. In answer to our query, we 
get a “renewal request” from this group of highly placed execu- 
tives of 93%! 


MACHINERY covers the metalworking market thoroughly for its advertisers 
because it has located and is able to direct its circulation to those executives 
who have the authority to buy metalworking equipment and materials in 
volume. Such thorough coverage is possible only because MACHINERY 
supplements its paid circulation with Directed Distribution, which enables 
MACHINERY scientifically to adjust its coverage according to the location 
and amount of purchasing power in every branch of the metalworking 
industry. 


Under this plan, we maintain a continual check of the key executives who 
wield purchasing authority or influence. Because MACHINERY’S useful 
editorial content naturally attracts the industry’s decision-making execu- 
tives, most of the men we locate by this check have long been subscribers. 
But if they are net, we see to it that each receives a personal copy of 
MACHINERY every month. This plan was developed to overcome the in- 
herent difficulty which a publication with an all paid circulation encounters 
in reaching many of these important readers. These busy men are “out” 
to subscription salesmen; do not read subscription-selling mail. To depend 
on receiving voluntary subscriptions from all of them would be to leave 
coverage of this important group too much to chance. MACHINERY de- 
veloped Directed Distribution to close the gaps in coverage that are bound 
to be present in even the best, or the largest, all paid circulation. About 
15° of MACHINERY’S total circulation is Directed Distribution required 


to complete its coverage of the key metalworking buying authorities. 


Directed Distribution makes sure that your message is carried to the plants 
—and to the right men in the plants—that are doing the buying to-day. This 
scientific method of reaching the volume buyers makes selling sense if you 
want to be sure that your advertising is being read by the men who must be 
reached to do an effective selling job. For further details, including a com- 
plete C.C.A. report on MACHINERY’S combined paid and Directed Distri- 
bution, write for a copy of our latest circulation analysis. 


le Industrial Press, 148 Lafayette St., New York 13, N. Y. 
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Vew Concepts for Advertising 


Last month this page explored the causes and the 
implications of the presidential election vote. 

Concluding that the next four years will be chal- 
lenging ones for industry, we suggested that manage- 
ment must consider entirely new concepts of the re- 
lationships between politics, employe relations, fi- 
nance, sales and advertising. 

Although we do not accept organized labor’s claim 
of sole responsibility for Mr. Truman’s re-election, 
we do believe that much of industry's “free enter- 
prise” and “American way” educational and adver- 
tising effort has failed completely. 

To a great extent industry’s leaders have been 
talking to themselves. The most articulate spokes- 
man have expressed their messages through Busi- 
ness Week, Fortune, Newsweek, Time and U. S. News. 

Some outstanding corporations have addressed 
institutional messages to the masses through general 
circulation magazines, daily newspapers and radio 
networks. Although soundly conceived and beauti- 
fully written, these public relations advertising cam- 
paigns have often failed to attain the desired ob- 
jectives. 

We suspect that there is a fundamental psycholo- 
gical weakness in a message to workers clothed in 
full-color printing on coated stock, or read by Mil- 
ton Cross before the backdrop of a symphony or- 
chestra. 


Barriers to Communication 


For one thing, the institutional advertisement or 
radio commercial is impersonal. It is directed to the 
public at large. Its apparent expensiveness fosters 
entirely different psychological reactions than those 
stimulated by the heart-to-heart chat of a small em- 
ployer with the boys in the shop, or the “thanks for 
the good work” note accompanying a Christmas bo- 
nus. Perhaps the early union organizers who mimeo- 
graphed their bulletins on butcher paper had some- 
thing. 

Even the president's letter or the annual report 
to employes must hurdle important psychological 
barriers. One is the resentment of the naturally in- 
dependent worker to the authority of his boss. 
Another is the feeling (exploited by unions) that 
others are profiting from the worker’s sweat. Still 
another is the often true fact that the executive is 
talking down to the worker. Contrast this with the 
deferent tone of the financial report that is written 
up to the stockholder. 

It is difficult for even the best conceived institu- 
tional advertisements to penetrate these barriers . . . 
difficult unless the employe’s point of view is 
changed. 


From the Sidelines 


Sell Stock, Not Free Enterprise 


We believe that most employes will remain un- 
sympathetic to management’s viewpoints unless they, 
the workers, become capitalists in fact. Results would 
be far more tangible if the time and money spent 
in selling “the free enterprise system” were invested 
in selling stock in individual free enterprises. Owner- 
ship of a few shares of stock and receipt of dividend 
checks can do much to awaken an employe’s loyalty 
to his “own” company. His interest in production ef- 
ficiency and economy can be far more tangible when 
he has a personal stake in earnings. 


4 New Source of Capital 


To a considerable extent the sales of capital ma- 
chinery, equipment and construction materials in 
the coming few years will depend upon the avail- 
ability of risk capital. High living costs and income 
taxes have worked to dry up orthodox sources of 
capital among the so-called white collar classes. The 
deficiency of investment capital can be met only by 
tapping the individual savings of the masses of 
workers. Here is a sales job for advertising that 
will pay dividends in better employe relations and 
public relations and a more favorable political at- 
mosphere for industry. 


Yew Organization Needed 


Advertising-trained men are best qualified to plan 
and execute programs to sell ownership. They are 
also well-qualified to conduct continuing research 
programs on employe opinion . . . to carry out em- 
ploye relations campaigns. 

Progressive companies will promote their former 
advertising and public relations managers to new 
management posts as “directors of communication.” 

Here these specialists can counsel, co-ordinate and 
direct communication programs in three directions: 
1) campaigns to sell stock to investor-workers, for 
the company treasurer or comptroller, 2) campaigns 
to sell goods for the sales manager, and 3) con- 
tinuing programs of employe communication for 
the works manager, plant superintendent, or pet 
sonnel manager. Each program can have its own 
clear cut objective, its own appropriation, charge 
able to the proper operating budget. Each can b: 
more efficient, more successful. 

If industry widely adopts a fundamental polic: 
of broader distribution of ownership among en 
ployes, the benefits will be vast. . .a new interest in 
the problems and the messages of management, new 
sources of capital for investment in productive tools, 
better working conditions and higher real earnings 
for workers, and a political atmosphere of lasting 
industrial peace. 
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FOR SELLING AMERICA’S 2nd LARGEST INDUSTRIAL MARKET 


Textite Inpustries should be Ist on your 1949 schedule 































TEXTILE INDUSTRIES gives ' Circulation of Textile Publications actually 
advertisers more Mill Circulation . . . / among Textile Manufacturing Plants of U. S. 


85‘% of Textile Industries’ circulation is among manage- 
ment and production men actually in the mills. These are 






the men who either recommend, specify or place the 
orders for practically 100% of all mill purchases. T. I.’s 
domestic mill circulation is greater than that of any other 
textile publication. 


PUBLICATION “BY... 12.58%: 


PUBLICATION “C”. 5 :.... 12,944 






PUBLICATION “D". .-10,065 
Advertisers get a better balanced 


951 additional by Directed Distribution brings 


coverage with T. |. circulation... Tonttin tedheaniied’ call sunt tn RM 


See chart, right. Note near precision with which T. I. 
circulation geographically parallels textile activity—and 


textile purchases. Through T. I., advertisers get the cov- T. |. Circulation Parallels Textile Activity 
erage they need— where they need it. 
[ THE SOUTH 
MILL a 


SPINDLES 
LOOMS 






. * . . PURCHASES Circulati 
T. I.’s more progressive editorial policy “3 — 






f assures more responsive readership... 





During the first 9 months of 1948, Textile Industries pub- 





, lished 13.9 more production and mill management in- 
formation than any other monthly textile publication. 
Throughout the nation, T. I. is acknowledged the pro- 
duction and management journal of the industry. 


NEW ENGLAND 


me 
LOOMS SPINDLES MILL 


” 1 PURCHASES 
" Advertising cost per 1,000 buyers reached for | aaa F 
is less in TEXTILE INDUSTRIES... 





ALL OTHER STATES 






= A greater value for your advertising dollar (see bottom reaninane TI 
chart)—a more productive circulation, a better balanced LOOMS SPINDLES Cieculotion 

= coverage, a more responsive readership. These are the (13%) : 

basic reasons why T. I. can and does produce measurable, 

ad worthwhile results for advertisers. It is the publication 

iS « you can depend on for carrying your heaviest advertising 

ol load in 1949. T. I. should be first on your list. RATES per 1,000 CRAs 
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TEXTILE INDUSTRIES 


806 Peachtree St., N. E. + Atlanta 5, Georgia 
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Externals 


[ContinuED From Pace 62! 


setting than a_ stock 
approach would allow.” 

Editor H. H. Justice of the Bausch 
& Lomb Magazine notes that al- 
though most of the professional men 
who receive his publication also read 


promotional 


business papers that carry the com- 
pany’s advertisements, “the Bausch & 
Lomb Vagazine is certainly 
professional and of course we 
are able to present educational ma- 


more 


terial in a more interesting manner 
than could be done in the business 
papers.” The same company issues 
another house organ, The Educational 


edited by Albert H. Blum. 


This also has a_ very solid purpose— 


Fou us. 


“to pass on from one professor to 
another, or one research worker to 
another. techniques or ideas he has 


developed.” 


Du Pont Tries Service 


One of several externals published 
by FE. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co.. 
Wilmington, Del.—the beautiful 20- 
page Du Pont-Delender News. edited 
by F. R. Zumbro 


52.000 portrait and commercial pho- 


goes to some 
tographers, advanced amateurs, photo 
finishers and dealers. This also. savs 
Mr. Zumbro, is definitely “a service 


publication.” It carries semi-techni- 


cal article and stories outlining suc- 
cessful procedures followed by lead- 
ing photographers. Du Pont’s agency 
does the layout and helps edit copy 
to fit. Stories are purchased from 
photographers and from writers who 
have learned of the publication's re- 
quirements and who submit manu- 
scripts on a speculative basis. 


Are Bosses Human? 


However, a company magazine 
need not be crammed with scientific 
fact or engineering data to ensure 
attention. As has been observed be- 
fore in this the editor may 
safely proceed on the premise that 
executives, even at the top level. are 


series, 


human, too. 

Not even during business hours are 
tycoons always feverishly engaged 
in business matters. They eat, indulge 
in chitchat, discuss their aches and 
pains and taxes, follow the fortunes 
of their favorite comic-strip charac- 
yes, retain an appreciative eve 
“cheese cake.” even as 


ters 
for a bit of 
ordinary mortals. 

It is undeniably true that the men 
have only 24 
read every- 


reach 
hours a day and can't 
thing that clamors for attention. But 
it is equally true that they can, do. 
and will continue to look at, read. 
listen to and benefit from that part 
of the whole which interests them. 
Winning a place on their agenda. 


you want to 


Want Readers for Your External? Here's How 


Does it take magic to get readers 
for your external house organ? 

Not according to Universal Con- 
crete Pipe Co., Columbus. O.. which 
appears to have estabished itself as an 
authority on the subject. When the 
company offered free subscriptions to 
its external, “Pipe Dreams,” to indus- 
trial executives throughout the county, 
26% returned post cards accepting 
the offer within 15 days. 

The apparently magical results were 
achieved largely by a good letter, with 
a sample copy of “Pipe Dreams” en- 
closed. In the letter, Advertising 
Manager J. M. Millious told the ex- 
ecutives: 

“Just why would a concrete pipe 
manufacturer want you on his mail- 
ing list? : 

“We want men of your calibre and 
position to know about our company 
and the products that we make. not 
only for the splendid public relations 
value but also because every time you 
expand or build physical facilities in 
your business our products could be 
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used to a advantage. 

“We aren’t 100% charitable. as vou 
now understand. 

“Won't you please take just a 
couple of moments and look over the 
copy of ‘Pipe Dreams’ that is enclosed 
and the booklet entitled ‘Pipe What 
They Say About Pipe Dreams.’ 

“If vou are then convinced that you 
should be reading ‘Pipe Dreams’ just 
fill in nd return the enclosed postal 
card.” 

Of 2.004 chief engineers. purchas- 
ing agents and company presidents 
to whom the letter was mailed, 526 
returned the post card. The mailing 
list for ‘Pipe Dreams’ has grown from 
6.700 to 13.000 in 18 months as the 
result of voluntary requests and pro- 
motional efforts. The aim now is for 
20.000. 

The attractively edited, 5 x 7”. 32- 
page external, published quarterly, of- 
fers a mixture of philosophy and hu- 
mor on the editorial side and a spread 
and two page ads for Universal in 
each issue. 





after finding the right approach, is 
largely a matter of good business 
journalism. 

Some eminently successful exter- 
nals are distinctly on the lighter side. 
A prize example is Kreolite News, 
started 35 years ago and still going 
strong for Jennison-Wright Corp., 
Toledo. Here’s a 24-page, 544 x 8144” 
book whose entire editorial content 
consists of aphorisms and jokes. Is 
it read? Show us the business man 
who doesn’t have time at least to 
leaf through such a magazine! 

“Occasionally,” says Vice-Presi- 
dent and Editor F. W. Cherrington. 
“we run coupons (in Kreolite News 
and, by checking the number re- 
turned by people not on our mailing 
list. we estimate that at least four see 
each copy—and our present circula- 
tion is 37,000 copies per issue.” 

Apparently everybody, including 
Mr. Cherrington, cribs jokes freel\ 
from everybody else. Frequently some 
joke the writer stole and used in a 
house organ years ago pops up today 
on the radio or elsewhere. Knowing 
the difficulty of finding fairly fresh 
joke provender (we confess our own 
most reliable Kreolite 
Vews!) we asked Editor Cherringtor 
how he collects his gems. 


source Is 


He says the main thing is to be 
alert wherever you are and whatever 
“Of writes 
is the secret . . . con 


you read. course,” he 
“selectivity 
tinuous elimination of the original 
choice and boiling down to final copy. 
We take jokes from all material that 
we read that appeals to our particular 
sense of humor. Many of these ar 
deleted after four or five readings 
and often there is further deletio 
just before going to press.” 

The big majority of house maga 
zines fall editorially somewhere b 
tween the extremes mentioned. Most 
companies and their editors feel that 
a balanced diet is the thing. Quit 
often they will have a joke departmen! 
towards the back of the book (and 
find that this is one of their most 
popular features). But the issues 
piece de resistance will be a solidly 
factual article or thoughtful editorial 
on a subject of current business 1 
terest. In between they may presen! 
a customer story, a piece in a |i shter 
vein, a few news pictures more « less 
connected with the field of business 
possibly a cartoon—and, of cours 
a forthright advertisement or two. 

An example of this average typ 
of external—not too weighty ind at 
the same time not frivolous, ei! er 
is Table Topics, edited by your © 


(Continued on Page 144 
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The Officers and Dirxeclows of F 


THE NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISERS 
ASSOCIATION 


tneele yo le compile for the 
PUTMAN AWARD 


of 1949 


2 oe VUnnual ward of §?,00 
fer lhe besl use of indus trial advertising. o~ 
? - ? 2 ‘ De 
and dhe esl cdocumentateon of Such Use... tn making 


PHOKE ffeckive lhe selling of frocducls 


ar Jsevurces la tnclusbey 


and industrial advertising men... .”’ 


Kntries accepted up 


to March 31, 1949 


fe" 4949 


.. for the advancement of industrial advertising ... 


Your entry will make a definite contribution to the 
betterment of your profession .. . to the gaining of 


greater recognition from Top Management. 


Di tails on request 


Membership in NIAA Publishers of 


is not required FOOD PROCESSING Preview CHEMICAL PROCESSING Preview 


737 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 11 


New York Cleveland Detroit Los Angeles 


PUTMAN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Dallas Rochester 


San Francise Portland Seattle 


The Putman Publishing Co. is privileged to present this announcement through the courtesy of the National Industrial Advertisers Assn. 
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@} Sales Promotion Ideas 


COMMENT ON CATALOGS @ BOOKLETS @ DIRECT MAIL @ EXHIBITS @ MOTION PICTURES @ SLIDE FILMS e SALES HELPS 


6-Act Drama Sells Westinghouse Lighting | 


§ 
% 


ber eer SE Electric Corp., 
Pittsburgh, has come up with 
an unusual tool for selling its prod- 
ucts—a 90-minute stage show that is 
touring the country to tell the story 
of lighting in the past and present and 
what is exepected in the future. 

The show, produced by the Lighting 
and Lamp Divisions of Westinghouse, 
is visiting 33 major cities in one of 
the first efforts by a manufacturer to 
bring its story of science and engi- 
neering to the public by means of a 
stage drama. The show will be given 
before schools, clubs and professional 
groups. 

Played by 


actors. the show is in six acts drama- 


a cast of professional 


tizing lighting methods in offices and 
stores, schools, factories, streets, play . 
grounds and airports. 

Narrator and veteran actor Noel 
Leslie begins the show with an expla- 
nation and visual presentation of the 
sun’s spectrum—source of all natural 
light and color and provides the 
transition for the sequences that fol- 
low. The first act turns the clock 
back to a school room setting of 100 
years ago, where the pupil studies by 


the light of five candles. The climax 
emphasizes that five-foot candles is 
the level of lighting in the average 
schoolroom today, despite the protests 
of lighting engineers. 

In another sketch, a plant superin- 
tendent whose requests for better fac- 
tory lighting have been turned down, 
is confronted first with ineffective pro- 
duction and then with an injury to one 
of his veteran workmen. By threat- 
ening to resign, he persuades manage- 
ment to install modern factory light- 
ing. 

Other sketches include the crime 
and accident stories that result from 
poor street lighting and the story of 
how lighting science is making avia- 
tion safer by development of lights 
that penetrate fog, direct air traffic 
and mark landing runways. 


Over-Specialized Sales 
Solved by Ferguson Books 

\ peculiar kind of sales problem 
that is not unusual in many companies 
is being solved partially by means of 
a catalog produced by Alex C. Fergu- 
son Co., Philadelphia chemical manu- 


tacturer. 





DRAMATIC SALES TALK is contained in these scenes from six-act play pro- 
duced by Westinghouse Electric Corp., Pittsburgh, to sell good lighting. Left: Poor 
street lights encourage crime. Right: Poor factory lights bring injury, gripes. 
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\ sales manager often faces the 
problem of products that are, para- 
doxically, too good. Buyers tend to 
classify his company as a specialist in 
the field of one good product, regard- 
less of other good products in the com- 
pany’s line. This is especially true 
where the sales representatives are 
technical specialists in one or several 
of the company’s products. 

At Ferguson. each salesman is a 
specialist in one of their chemical 
groups. Sales figures show that these 
men developed their own fields well 
but get their customers to buy other 
Ferguson products. Thus, 80% of or- 
ders were repeat orders of the custo- 
mer’s first purchase. 

In order to get customers to buy 
a wider range of the company’s prod- 
ucts, Ferguson has designed a catalog 
listing the company’s entire line, di- 
vided into product groups, each desig- 
nated by a distinctive color for back- 
ground. 

\ chart shows all products and the 
type of industrial customer for whom 
they are made. In the descriptive part 
of the catalog, a single-sentence de- 
scription of the product is followed 
by such “Suggested 
“Advantages,” “Directions” 
and “Units” to give the buyer all the 
facts he needs to know to determine 
the possibilities of the product for him 
and the various sizes of packages 
available. 

The catalog is being mailed to cus- 
tomers and prospective customers. 


headings as 


uses, 


‘Hot’ Merchandising Plan 
Resumed by the Scherr Co. 


An unusual plan for merchandising 
precision instruments, tools, and gages 
through “shop agents” who are em- 
ployed in metal working plants has 
been resumed by George Scherr Co., 
New York. 

Under the shop agent plan, which 
was discontinued during the war 
cause of scarcities, the company selects 
an employe in a plant employng ma 
chine operators, toolmakers and me 

(Continued on Page 78) 
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uilds readership 
jor OUR ADV ERTISING 


throughout the Chemical Process Industries 


In 1949, just as in 1948 and for 45 years before 
that, CHEMICAL ENGINEERING’s editorial con- 
tent will provide 32,568 PAID subscribers with 
the chemical engineering know-how they need 
to design, construct, operate and manage the 
8,509* worthwhile Chemical Process Indus- 
tries plants. These subscribers who pay $5 a 
year for CHEMICAL ENGINEERING, look for and 
get the best up-to-the-minute information on 
trends and developments, new processes and 
operations, and new equipment and products. 

Check the list of CHEM ENG Reports on 
the opposite page. Each is representative of 
the overall editorial coverage that CHEMICAL 
ENGINEERING’s editors furnish the readers. 

Note particularly the February, 1949, Re- 
port — The 26th Annual Review and Economic 
Issue. This Review, as its predecessors, gives 
the facts and figures on the present status of 
the industry and how things look economic- 
wise for the coming year. 

And Special Reports are only one of CHEM 


McGraw-Hill Census 


for men with chemical engineering functions 


CHEMICAL ENGINEERING 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, Jonuary, 1949 


OO ee tee an i ee 2. 


ENG’s exclusive editorial features. Here are 
some others that appear every month: 
Editorial Foreword by.S. D. Kirkpatrick 
Six to eight top-flight significant editorial articles 
Pictured Flowsheets (120 of them since 1939!) 
24 forceful and highly-regarded departments, 

including: 
Chementator Corrosion Forum 
Equipment News Men, Machines, and Methods 
Plant Notebook New Products 

Top quality editorial content by 14 full-time 
editors attracts to CHEMICAL ENGINEERING’s 
pages a large ready-made audience of operat- 
ing and management men—the men who can 
and do buy your equipment, materials, and 
services. 

Influence the buying of these men. Sell them 
through the advertising pages of their own 
CHEMICAL ENGINEERING magazine. 


CHEMI 
FACINEEE 



























Sales Promotion Ideas 


[CONTINUED FROM Pace 74] 


chanics of any kind who use tools 
such as Scherr’s. The employe accepts 
orders for Scherr tools from all fellow 
workers in the shop on a commission 
basis and thus supplements his earn- 
ings. Such shops employ thousands 
of workers who would be difficult to 
reach otherwise. 

The shop agent, who carries a card 
authorizing him to take all Scherr or- 
ders exclusively in the shop, is sup- 
plied with sales aids such as catalogs, 
posters, announcements of new prod- 
ucts and publicity releases for sub- 
mitting to local newspapers. 


How to Bring the Mountain 
to Mohammed Saleswise 


\ new display truck-trailer, known 
as the “Traveling Laboratory,” has 
been developed by Shakeproof, divi- 
sion of Illinois Tool Works, Chicago. 
to exhibit and demonstrate fastening 
devices manufactured by the com- 
pany. 

The display trailer will travel about 
the country, exhibiting to manufac- 
turers educational institutions and 
professional groups such as engineers 
and manufacturers’ associations. 
Shakeproof sales representatives will 























DISPLAY TPAILER, developed by Shakeproof, Inc., Chicago, tours country 
to exhibit and jemonstrate company’s fastening devices and techniques. Trailer 


New Traveling Lab Sells Fasteners to Industry 






Caterpillar Adds Latest in Sales Conference Rooms 








DESIGNED FOR SESSIONS in sales training, research, engineering changes in 
products and studies in engine and earthmoving equipment application, the new sales 
conference room of Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Ill, is in amphitheater style with 
capacity of 80 persons. Top right: Front view shows tiers in five levels for clear 
vision. Top lett: Crayon is used on lacquered fiber boards, eliminating chalk dust. 
Lower right: From control room, movies are projected to illustrate talks. Lower left: 
Side view shows built-in ash tray, work light at each desk. Equipment includes air 
conditioning, wire recorder, push-button control of slides. 


make appointments with customers. 
The trailer then will visit the custom 
ers manufacturing plant, where the 
trailer will be exhibited to the com 
pany's engineers, shop personnel, pur- 









chasing agent and members of man- 
agement if they so desire. 


The trailer, which is about twice 
the length of the average large private 
automobile trailer, has an interior 
panelled in mahogany with an aisle 
running the entire length. Walls are 
lined with exhibits and special test- 
ing equipment to illustrate and dem- 
onstrate the company’s fastenings and 
various fastening techniques. San 
ples of many kinds of fasteners are 
available for inspection and _ testing 
on familiar products and sub-assem 
hlies. 


Included in the equipment is 4 
sound motion picture that can be 
shown to a group of 12 persons. The 
film is a detailed presentation of sems, 
a Shakeproof screw fastener unit 
wherein lock washer and screw are 
pre-assembled for production econom 
and better quality. 

\rrangements are made so that 4 


exhibit, includir g movies, is shown to engineers, management, shop workers. (Continued on Page 143) 
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test: Harmony is pleasing and effective—in Business as well as in Bands. We 

lem- : ; : 3 ' 

ind achieve harmony in the promotional programs of many of our clients by playing all the 
‘am . ° ° ° . . 
se instruments—a complete service that includes promotional material, house organs, catalogs, direct 
_ mail, publicity et al, in addition to publication advertising. In fact, we're sure we 

em 

perform more of these “corollaries” than do most agencies. We're set up to do it—profitably. 

‘. We enjoy talking “harmony” with business men who have a sensitive ear. 


=POLBHARDT ano BROCKSON. inc 


at 4 Advertising 


N00 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE + CHICAGO 5 
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Ne Business Publications and Totals for 1948 and 1947 
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Decembe 


Industrial Group 
\ero Diges 


American Aviat sel 

\mericat Khuild 

American City 

\ erican Mach istil 

\merical Prinmte 

\ iivtical ¢hemiistry 

Architectural |! Thil 

Architectural Hee i 

Luter ti lnclustries 
ithe 

\viat i Maintenanes 

\N tie \\ k 

Kukers Helly \ 

Beda 

Bett it I 

Irewers 1) ' 

! k & ¢ | i 

hus | 

Puta ! | ‘\ 

‘ imic I i t 

Chen X I Nev 
w“ 

(Chemical 1 

Chemical Indust 

(her ‘ | Pres \ 

Civil ku , 

( il Ag 

{ mmercia (a journal 

Construction Digest bi-w 


onstruction Methods 

Construct 

( ntractors & Engine rs 
Monthly Oxia 


Deiry Reeord 

lesian News 

Diesel Progress x12 
Distribution Age 

Drug & Cosmeti Industry 


Electric Light & Power 

Llectrical Engineering 

Electrical Construction & 
Maintenance 

Electrical South 

Electrical West 

Electrical World (w 

Electronics 

Engineering & Mining Journal 
ngineering News-Record 
iw 

Excavating Engineer 


Factory Management & Main 
tenance 

Fire Engineering 

Fleet Owner 

Food Industries 

Food Packet 

Food Processing Preview 

Foundry 


(;as 
(.as \ge ibi-w 


Heating, Piping & Air Con 
ditioning 
Heating & Ventilating 


Ice Cream Review 

Industrial & Engineering 
Chemistry 

Industrial Finishing (4x6%4) 

Industry & Power 

Iron Age “ 


80 


1948 Total 


1i2 
XS 


ry 


11 


(in Pages) Under 
December Volume 2.5% (in Pages) Under 1947 





mth! 


One Year 

Indust 207 
78.010 
7,819 
5.881 


irad 





ies and have 


Machine Design 

Machine X& Tool Blue Book 
1 x6 

Machinery 

Manufacturers Record 

Marine Engineering & Ship 
Ping Review 

Mass Transportation 

Materials & Methods 

Mechanical Engineering 

Mechanization 

Metal Finishing 

Metal Progress 

Milk Dealer 

Milk Plant Monthly 


Mill & Factory 
Mining & Metallurgy 


Modern Machine Shop L'oX 


Modern Packaging 

Modern Plastics 

Modern Railroads 

Nati il] Butte & Chees 
Journal 

Nat | Petroleum News 
Ww“ 


Nat nal Provisioner “ 
Nat nal Safetvw News 


Oil & Gas Journal (w 
Organic Finishing 
Operating Enginee1 


Packaging Parade (9% x12) 

Paper Industry & Paper World 

Paper Mill News (w.) 

Paper Trade Journal (w 

Petroleum Engineer 

Petroleum Processing 

Petroleum Refiner 

Pit & Quarry 

Piant Engineerir 

Plating 

Power 

Power Generation 

Practical Builder 

Printing Magazine 

Product Engineering 

Production Engineering & 
Management 

Products Finishing (44x6',) 

Progressive Architecture 

Purchasing 


= 


Quick Frozen Foods & the 
Locker Plant 


Railway Age (w.) 

Railway Engineering & Main 
tenance 

Railway Mechanical Engineer 

Railway Purchases & Stores 

Railway Signaling 

Roads & Streets 

Rock Products 


Sewage Works Engineering 
Shears 

Southern Power & Industry 
Steel (w.) 

Supervision 


relephone Engineer 
Telephony (w.) 
rextile Industries 
Textile World 
Timberman 





28.961 


1948 


1947 


1948 
2 1 


standard 7 x 10 inch type 


Advertising Volume Figures for December Issues of 


December 


20 
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§*127 


*210 


Ist 


58 
161 
99 
29 
69 


§*131 


24 
60 
83 


*394 


12 


*118 


213 
*108 


Continued on Page (124) 
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@) The Copay Chaaera 


Man of the Year... Highlights of 1948 


N THE SEPT. 25th issue of The 

Saturday Evening Post there was 
an ad that had all the appearance of 
a Post article. Handsome full-color 
painting spread over half of one page. 
all of another; editorial make-up, with 
text continuing on a later page: no 
signature. no company name, no ad- 
dresses. 

This 
company 
attacked perhaps more than any other. 


advertisement by a 
have 


was an 
whose advertising we 


That is, in times past. Nowadays, we 
think that Timken Roller Bearing Co. 
advertising is showing the way to the 
entire business paper advertising field. 
and we think that the man responsible 
for it is Industrial Advertising’s Man 
of the Year. 


Credit goes, too, to Timken’s man- 
agement. The men who have to pay 
the bills must believe in advertising. 
In addition to the campaign in the 
Post, which also runs in Newsweek and 
U. S. News, Timken uses some 212 
magazines and business papers which. 
in 1948. carried over 2,100 insertions. 
And, in all cases, the production 
budget must be, to say the least, “gen- 
erous. for the layouts, art. platework 


and typography are the best. 


Timken 


smart (which may be 


advertising 1s 
the reason the 


Secondly. 


management is agreeable to the in- 


FREIGHT TRAIN IN A HURRY 


The ROLLER FREIGHT ad 


story of 
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Here's a quieting thought for 
avtomatic transmissions 


TIMKEN 


This ABP Award-Winning campaign 
to automotive designers, the spectacular 
‘roller freight’ drive and others earned 
the Copy Chasers’ annual ‘Advertising 
Man of the Year’ award for Paul 
Reeves, Timken Roller Bearing Co., 
Canton, O., with a strong assist to 
Elmer Haring & staff, Batten, Barton, 
Durstine & Osborn, Cleveland. 


vestment). It is easy to observe how 
each campaign is directed toward a 
specific advertising objective, and is 
implemented with the sales messages 


and techniques most suitable for use 


in reaching that objective. 

The Post ad that we singled out for 
praise is one of a series of full-color 
ads (all others are single pages) aimed 
at one objective: to speed the adoption 
of roller bearings for freight cars, in 
place of the now-used friction bear- 
ings. 

But why advertise in a general pub- 
lication—or even a news magazine 
to get a handful of railroads to build 
cars with roller bearings? 

We'd guess the reason to be that 
there’s an enormous inertia militating 
against any change of design and 
that it requires a lot of pressure from 
different directions to upset the status 
quo. 

As Timken reports to us, the adop- 
tion of roller bearings for freight cars 
impeded, despite their 
demonstrable advantages, by initial 
high cost and necessary adjustments in 
operating procedures. Freight cars are 
the last great untapped market for 
roller bearings, with a potential of 
$100,000,000, and a market Timken 
has been trying to tap with limited 
success for about 20 years. 


has been 


Thus, this great investment in an 
advertising program is not only for 
the purpose of convincing the rail- 
roads that roller bearings would be 
better but it’s also to build up a tre- 
mendous demand for freight cars so 






Why freight trains get shorter in winter 


...lipless they're “Roller Freight”! 


Se 


oe Salieri 













equipped on the part of shippers and 
the public. 

The layout in the single-page ad 
shown nearby is standard for the 
series, but the approach varies from 
scientific to emotional. 

As an example of the scientific ap- 
proach, there’s the ad which explains 
“Why freight trains back up to go 
forward.” Reason is that starting re- 
sistance of friction bearings is ex- 
tremely high and cars have to be 
jerked into motion one at a time, 
which means they have to be backed 
up to create slack in the coupling in 
order to be pulled into motion one by 
one. 

However, with Timken bearings 
due to their true rolling motion 
starting resistance is 88% less, and a 
whole freight train starts smoothly 
without the jolts and jars that damage 
lading. 

“Why freight trains get shorter in 
winter unless they’re ‘Roller 
Freight’ ” is explained by the fact that 
zero temperature stiffens up journal 
boxes, proper lubrication 
and increases starting resistance so 
much that perhaps as many as 25% 
of the cars have to be dropped off. 
But: 

With Timken bearings on freight 
car axles, locomotives can pull full- 
length trains all year ‘round. Ship- 
pers will get faster delivery of 
goods. Railroads can be free from 
costly cold weather delays due to 


prevents 


bearings. 

As an example of the emotional ap- 
proach, there’s the ad, “There'll be 
better things in stores for you 
when ‘Roller Freight’ arrives!”, which 
tells about the strawberries that will 
arrive with “farm-fresh floom” be- 
cause they traveled at passenger train 
speeds, and other advantages to the 
that from faster, 
safer shipping. 
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Other ads in the series aim to give 
the impression that “Roller Freight” 
is not only inevitable; it's “on its 
way : 

Railroad men have already found 
that one locomotive on Timken 
bearings can often do the work of 
two on old-style friction bearings. 
The advantages of Timken bear 
ings have been so thoroughly proved 
that today roller bearings have be- 
come standard of all modern loco- 
motives and passenger cars. 

Now that the Timken Company 


has engineered practical roller 
bearing applications for freight 
cars too, the next great step in 


railroading is “Roller Freight”. 

And that step is already under way! 

As evidence of the success of this 
campaign, there are the extremely 


high Starch reports, loads of in- 
quiries and—best of all—three large 
orders that seem to indicate the 


cracking of the market. 

(This advertising, although aimed 
at one principal objective, does not 
neglect to mention other application: 

Because Timken roller bearings 
take any combination of radial and 


thrust loads they're first choice 
throughout industry. Whether 
youre building freight cars or 


tractors, power shovels or automo- 

biles, make sure the trademark 

“Timken” is on the bearings you 

use. 

Tapping Auto Designers 

\utomatic transmissions are a hot 
topic of conversation in Detroit, and 
we can imagine them being discussed 
over the tables at the Detroit Athletic 
Club. 

So can Timken, so Timken’s swell 
series in the automotive publications 
shows applications of Timken bear- 
automatic transmissions as 
sketched out on the 


ings in 
might be 
club stationery. 

The illustrations are handsome, as 


they 


at top speed: 

Easy way to Carry Radial and 
Trust Loads in Automatic Trans- 
missions 

No Wobble! No Wiggle! 

How to Help Your Transmission 
Take Good Care of Its Teeth 
Here’s a Quieting Thought for Au- 

tomatic Transmissions 

How to Put More Life into Your 
Automatic Transmission 

How an Automatic Transmission 
Designer Can Get a Load off His 
Mind 

Want the Strong, Silent Type of 
Automatic Transmission? 

How to Help Your Automatic 
Transmission Lead a Care-Free 
Life 

Two New Front Wheel Bearing 
Designs Save 8 to 14 Cents a 
Car 

The copy underneath is full of solid 
stuff about how Timken tapered roller 
hearings hold the shaft in rigid align 
ment. eliminate deflection and end- 
movement, permit precise adjustment 
during installation, require no sep 
arate thrust bearings or washers- 
and other information of interest to 
engineers who do some of their think- 
ing on the white paper of DAC. 

The purpose of Timken’s general 
industrial campaign is to maintain the 
company’s competitive position and 
establish the sales value of Timken 
bearings on industrial products. 

The ads have editorial-type copy 
and layout, with user-benefit head- 
lines. diagrammatic drawings of ap- 
plications and reasonably detailed ex- 
planations of why Timken was se- 
lected. 

“How to Turn a Churn of Butter 
Better.” “How Timken Bearings Help 
in Tough Scrapes” and “How Timken 
Bearings Help a Crane Throw Its 
Weight Around” are headlines that 
will give you an idea. Copy gets right 
down to business, as an editor might, 
with no fooling around with warm-up 
openers—it’s nothing but the facts, 
and the reader is permitted to draw 
his own (inescapable) conclusions. 

Incidentally, on all Timken roller 
bearing ads, there’s the standard line 
across the bottom, interrupted at the 
end of each phrase with a little illus- 
tration of the key word: 


NOT JUST A BALL“) NOT JUST A ROLLER T ; 
THE TIMKEN TAPERED ROLLER (> BEARING TAKES RADIALE 


AND THPUST -@)~ LOADS OR ANY COMBINATION HI: 


Other Bearings Campaigns 
In advertising to fleets, the head- 
line is constant: “Since They're best 
When the Bus Is New. . . They’re best 

(Continued on Page 90) 
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vou can see in the nearby cut (they're 
full color), and the headlines start off 
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Textile mills are modernizing at a rate unprecedented in 
textile history. 


And the above list of mills spotlights some of the more 
spectacular programs now under way. But more im- 
portant, it lets you picture for yourself how many hun- 
dreds and hundreds of other important mill programs 
are needed to account for the estimated $500,000,000 that 
was spent or earmarked last year for plant expansion 


Of interest to you in this connection is that key men — 
your customers — in these and nearly every other pro- 


TEXTILE WORLD 


A McGraw-Hill Publication 


330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 18, N.Y. 


PAPER OF THE TEXTILE 
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gressive mill in the country rely on TEXTILE WORLD. 
Why? Well, one of many reasons is that TEXTILE 
WORLD gives them the very last word on setting up 
their modernization, expansion, and construction pro- 
grams. And the result is important to you. 


Because of this, your TEXTILE WORLD representative 
would like to talk man-to-man with you about your 
advertising program. He can show you a time-tested 
approach to the industry as a first step toward your sales 
share in this record market. 


So, get in touch with him or write us ... TODAY! 
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for Replacement, Too!” Each ad gives 
“Another Reason Why Timken Bear- 
ings Are First Choice with Bus Manu- 
facturers.” In one ad, the reason is 
the fact that “More than one-third of 
the factory personnel in the Timken 
roller bearing plant devote their full 
time to inspection.” 

To farmers, the approach is the 
greater amount of work that can be 
accomplished with Timken-equipped 
farm machinery. “How to Shorten 
Distances on Your Farm” tells the 
farmer that “when farm implements 
are equipped with Timken tapered 
roller bearings, you can tow them to 
any part of your farm at full tractor 
speed.” 

There’s also a neat campaign in col- 
lege magazines (“Your Bearing Note- 
book”) that gives the engineering 
student the ABC’s of why Timken 
tapered roller bearings take radial or 
thrust loads or any combination. 


Steel Campaign 


Timken is also a major source of 
fine alloy steel. To present Timken as 
a specialist in a specialized field, the 
“story” approach is used, reporting 
month after month “Another Prob- 
lem SOLVED by Timken Alloy Steel.” 
Again, the illustrations are full- 
color, and the headlines are fine: 
The Hammer that Knocked Itself 
Out 

The Bit Part that Stole the Show 

Keeps a Sock on the Nose from 
Hurting 

It Takes a Spark apart to Give You 
Better Steel 

Tougher Teeth for a Better Bite 

The Little Squirt that Posed a Big 
Problem 

Copy lead for the last one is: 

A company that distills animal 
fats for soap manufacturers was 
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having trouble with its superheater 
coil—a winding section of the steel 
tubing in which steam is super- 
heated to a blistering 1200° F. Con- 
tinuous operation at this red hot 
temperature weakened the steel. 
Too-frequent replacements were 
necessary and valuable hours of 
production time were being lost. 
Copy goes on to tell about which 
Timken steel was selected to solve the 
problem, why, and what results were. 
There are more campaigns, all 
handled with good taste and a profes- 
sional “touch” that somehow avoids 
being too slick. The copy gives the 
impression of being “honest”—that 
is, free from exaggeration and full of 
the kind of information that the reader 
needs in order to make up his mind. 
We realize that all our readers 
haven’t the budgets that help to make 
Timken advertising look good, but 
there’s nothing in the strategy or the 
copy that costs money. Good sense, 
good facts and some enthusiasm are 
ingredients any of you can put into 
your advertising. And they are the in- 
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ROLLER BEARINGS 


THE TIMREN TAPERED ROLLER 
LOADS OR ANY COMBINATION 


NOT JUST A BALL © WOT JUST A ROLLER 
BEARING TAKES RADIAL © AND THRUST 


gredients that made Pau REEVES, ad- 
vertising manager, Timken Roller 
Bearing Co., Canton, O., our choice 
for Industrial Advertising man of the 
year. 
Crow 

We cannot restrain ourselves from 
a few words of comment upon our ob- 
jections to ad-readership survey anal- 
yses which appeared in this location 
a few days after (though written be- 
fore) the election. If Gallup, Roper, 
Crossley et al can be so wrong—with 
all their scientific methods—how can 
Starch reports, conducted by methods 
which look, to us at least, not any 
more scientific, be given much cred- 
ence ? 

Gallup, etc., have one factor in their 
favor that Starch lacks—that is, all 
persons queried in a pre-election poll 
can be presumed to be potential 
voters; but the business men inter- 
viewed by Starch cannot be presumed 
to have a uniform amount of interest 
in any one advertised product— or, 
to say it another way, any one adver- 
tisement does not encounter an equal 
amount of potential buying interest 
with all readers. Also, the advertising 
objectives may vary, whereas, in an 
election, the objective is a vote, one 
way or another. 

On the other side, it can be said 
that the readership report could be 
more accurate in the sense that it 
records what a person says he has 
done, whereas the pre-election poll 
records what he says he will do. But 
there’s an unknown factor in both in- 
stances—the percentage of people who 
think or want you to believe that they 
have done something, and the per- 
centage of people who say that they 
will do something but don’t. And who 
can say in which instance the un- 
known factor is greater? 

We want to repeat that we have no 


(Continued on Page 94) 
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. . and the men who build 
read CONSTRUCTION METHODS 
d- PY 
er After the plans are laid, after the architects and design 
a engineers have finished their jobs, 
construction engineers and contractors take over. 
It’s THEY who lay the foundations, 
b. raise the steel, build the walls, the floors, 
al- the roofs for the BIG structures 
e of commerce, industry and government. 
pT, It’s THEY who build the commercial and industrial buildings, 
- the highways, the airports, 
rf the power dams and reclamation works, 
ny the docks, terminals, railroads, waterworks, 
od and all other kinds of heavy engineering construction. 
ell And the tools, the machinery, the equipment, the supplies they need 
— for their work, THEY BUY. 
jal The materials they need 
on to meet design characteristics 
ant and performance “specs,” THEY BUY. 
sth If your product meets some need of theirs, 
a advertising in CONSTRUCTION METHODS 
est will help you get their “OK’s” — quicker, 


ing 
an 


yne 


more often, at less cost per sale. 


: Construction Methods 


in- Since 1919, serving the men who build 


-_ McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. 
hey 330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, New York 


Averaged 26,541 net paid subscribers first 6 months, 1948 
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quarrel with market research properly 
conducted and properly interpreted. 
But the new booklet put out by a lead- 
ing publisher entitled, “Starch Ratings 
of 180 Top-Ranking Industrial Adver- 
opens the way to the type 
have 


tisements,”” 
of misinterpretations that we 
warned against. 

We can understand that the ob- 
jective of this booklet is probably to 
show that business paper ads do get 
read—and that’s probably why the 
publisher chose to rank the ads on the 
basis of absolute percentages of read- 
ers without regard to cost of units. 
This results in spreads being generally 
given the best ranking, although on a 
cost basis a spread is seldom a “best” 
ad. 

The danger is that people who are 
not trained in research or who are 
willing to overlook the sound princi- 
ples of readership study analysis may 
be inclined to regard the top-ranking 
ads in this booklet as representing the 
best in copy and layout. Whereas some 
darned little two-thirds ad in the back 


Home Was Ni ver | ike 





you're safer with Syathens 








of the book may have been the best. 
One more point. Do you recall our 
mention of “inherent product inter- 
est?” We said certain types of prod- 
ucts are in themselves of greater in- 
terest than others and get generally 
higher readership. Well, about half 
the ads offered as “best” in this book- 
let are ads on valves: and this is con- 
sistent with the fact that in the one 
publication whose Starch ratings are 
used in this bulletin, valve advertising 
is always a well-read category. 
Thus we have another opportunity 
for people who do not know research 
to do what we warned against two 
months ago—to employ readership 
figures to prove a case, without re- 
gard for the variation in inherent 
product interest, market characteris- 
tics, advertising objectives and cost. 


Vister Prospect 


We're afraid that all of us in this 
business are prone to forgetting that 
the party to whom we address our mes- 
sages is a real, flesh-and-blood, all- 
breathing-all-talking, sure-enough live 
person. 

\pparently . in our efforts to classi- 


Why it pays you to travel lightt 
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fy markets and circulations according 
to functions (purchasing, executive, 
design, production, financial), we 
have lost sight of the fact that he is 
a human being. 

Now, we wouldn't go so far as to 
say that the greater use of emotional 
appeals. such as those that abound in 
consumer advertising (love, hate, 
fear, vanity) would improve business 
advertising, because there are only a 
few emotions that an individual can 
legitimately feel in his role of business 
man, and those—hunger for profit, 
sense of duty. desire for security and 
wish to be informed—are appealed to 
by any advertising (in no matter 
what form) that gives him informa- 
tion about services and 
methods. 

We do suggest, though, that a closer 
rapprochement between advertiser 
and reader might be established if 
more effort were made by the adver- 
tiser to give the individual reader a 
sense of actually participating in the 
ad. 

Helping him to visualize himself 
in the act of enjoying the product's 
benefits is the obvious suggestion to 
be made, but the difficulty lies in the 
fact that in so many cases, the buyer 
does not actually use and physically 
enjoy the product; he usually bene- 
fits indirectly by somebody else’s use 


of it. 
equipment, yes 


o s 
good: . 





Office but the 
man who buys the lathe doesn’t run 
it. Except, perhaps, for some fellows 
in such industries as the oil field or 
mining, the buyer seldom’ gets his 
hands on the product. 

So—you are left with such corny 
devices as showing a man at a desk 
with “worry” showing on his face; or 
men gathered around a drawing board 
stumped by a “problem”; and such- 
like situations that lost their novelty 
in the Warren Harding era. 

Here, though, are a few cases where 
the advertiser has been successful in 
helping the buyer to imagine himself 
as a user. 

Permanente Products Co. shows the 
fabricator how he would enjoy the 
use of Kaiser Aluminum as a consu- 
mer. He is shown travelling with light 
aluminum luggage, or living in a light 
aluminum trailer, and thus is given 
every chance to experience the ad- 
vantages of the product which he 
might use in his business. 

“Home Was Never Like This” is the 
title of an ad with the objective 0! 
showing the part Mallory products 
play in industry. There are four il- 
lustrations of household appliances 
that could not exist “Until Electrical 


(Continued on Page 98) 
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IT’S WHAT buyers LIKE—AND THEY USE IT 





And they are all picked buyers. The entire 
circulation of the Conover-Mast Purchas- 
ing Directory is carefully selected to cover 
the manufacturers in this country who do 
over 80% of all the business done—plus 
3500 buyers of equipment and materials 
for public utilities, steamship companies, 
mines, and government units, including 
consulates all over the world. 


And, because the book is used by these 
industrial buyers’: when they are in the 
market to buy, the advertisers get inquiries 
—results. It is because of this continuous 
pulling power that over 90% of the present 





'. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Ill. —205 E. 42nd Street, New York 17, N. ¥.— 
lead. Bidg., Cleveland 14, Ohio—5478 Wilshire Bivd., Los Angeles 36, Calif. — 
6432 Cass Ave., Detroit 2, Mich.—Paul Revere House, Bridgewater, Mass. — 


333 Kent Road, Bala-Cynwyd (Philadelphia), Pa. 
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1500 advertisers have renewed their adver- 
tising year after year. 


It will pay you, too, to be represented in 
the Conover- Mast Purchasing Directory by 
adequate space to illustrate and describe 
the uses of your products. You will get in- 
quiries and sales at an unbelievably low cost. 


Ask us to show you the evidence of the 
pulling power of the Conover-Mast Pur- 
chasing Directory. Look into it now for the 
next issue. One of our representatives will 
gladly give you full particulars. 

Issued Semiannually 


Conover-Mast- 






DIRECTORY 
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THE MARKET: Manufacturers will be on the receiving end of orders totaling some 
3 billion dollars this year — involving 100,000 different items to be purchased in 
more than 85% of the 3,072 counties in the United States. . 


Suppliers who sell intensively to railways realize that, large as the market is, the 
road to railway sales is not the same for all products. The specialized character of 
the railway organization provides the key. Engineers maintenance of way, for in- 
stance, do not specify equipment and materials for passenger or freight cars, and 
signal engineers are not interested in the kind of lathes the shop forces use. 





Some products can be sold successfully by contacting only officers of top rank. Some 
can be sold effectively witheut going beyond specialized departments. Others may 
require a differentiated approach to both executives and departmental officers. 





THE COMBINATION: The four specialized Simmons-Boardman railway papers 
provide any or all of these approaches: Railway Age, as the favorite weekly pub- 
lication of railway management, enables you to reach executive, operating, mana- 
gerial and purchasing officers; car, locomotive and shop officers depend upon Rail- 
way Mechanical Engineer for current technical information; Railway Engineering 
and Maintenance is the work tool of the men responsible for the construction, 
maintenance and repair of roadway, track, and structures; and signaling and com- 
munications officers keep abreast of the rapid progress and development in their de- 
partments through Railway Signaling and Communications. 








For specific data about your phase of the railway market, write or call the nearest 
Simmons-Boardman office—headquarters for railway marketing information. 
















J 
A 
@ siMMONS-BOARDMAN PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
30 Church Street, New York 7, N. Y. 
105 W. Adams St., Chicago 3, Ill. Terminal Tower, Cleveland 13, Ohio 
Son Francisco 4, Collif. Los Angeles 14, Collif. Washington 4, D. C. Seattle 1, Wash. Dolios 4, Texas 
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‘Brains’ Helped Make It So”. 

The adjoining Synthane Corp. ad 
attempts to give the reader an idea of 
how safe 
feel if he 
Plastics. 

The McBee Co. offers four indi- 
viduals in various forms of suffering 
(from inefficient paper work) and 
asks if they are “Friends of Yours?” 
Perhaps the reader can identify him- 
self as one of them. 


(from corrosives ) he can 


uses Synthane Laminated 


Asking a direct question is another 
way to get the reader into an ad. Du- 
pont asks “How Much Money Can 
New DuPont ‘Ludox’ Save You?” 
and Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. asks, 
“Ever See a Pump Any Easier to In- 
stall?” 

Koppers Co. asks the reader to de- 
cide, from photographic evidence (see 
picture), “Which Strainer Was Im- 
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mersed in Boiling Water for 30 Min- 
utes?” 

And Eaton Mfg. Co. presents a 
birds-eye view of some of the tests 
given by American Trucking Associa- 
tion at the Annual National Truck 
Roadeo, asking “Could You Pass This 
Test?” 

Still another way is the 
gram,” of which there are 
types. 


“quiz pro- 
several 


Take It or Leave It 


Information Please. “How Much 
Do You Know about Asbestos?” asks 
Keasbey & Mattison Co., and without 
letting the reader play, gives him the 
answers. At the other extreme, Min- 
nesota Mining & Mfg. Co. “How Much 
Do You Know about Adhesives?” 
(Why is the Detroit Tigers infield 
sprinkled after heavy rain?) and 
makes the reader send for a book to 
find out. 

In between is an American Chain & 
Cable Co. ad headed, “Can You Guess 
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the Answers?” One question is “Can 
Little. Fish Swallow Big Fish?” and 
here’s the answer showing how ACCO 
gets in the plug: 

A small deep-sea fish known as 
Chiasmodon or “black swallower” 
can swallow a fish twice as big as 
itself. Wherever the deep sea gives 
up it secrets there’s likely to be 
wire rope made by ACCO’s Hazard 
Wire Rope Division. 

You get a choice of answers in 
“How Well Do You Know the Empire 
State?” which tests the reader’s 
knowledge of size of market, strike 
record and number of railroads in 
New York. 

General Electric Co. gives a three- 
minute test, of the same type, on the 
use of wiring materials. There are 
four questions, one of which is: 

Even ‘cool’ fluorescent lighting 
sometimes must withstand fairly 
high ambient temperatures. What 
would you chose to safeguard such 
installations? 

Among the choices of air con- 
ditioning, cold cathode, and Deltabes- 
ton fixture wire, the right answer is 
rather obvious. 

Five alternatives for each of five 
questions are offered in Gray Iron 
Founders’ Society’s “1 Minute Quiz” 
For example: 

Which of the following maximum 
tensile strength figures can now be 
consistently obtained in Gray Iron 
as cast? 

But some of them aren’t particu- 
larly fun because they just turn the 
same old selling statements into the 
form of questions. 

“Dixon’s Graphite Question Box" 
(Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. is 
“loaded” 

Are all graphites varying in type, 
purity and particle size—suitable 
for the same uses? 

What are the characteristics of 
graphite thaf make it one of man- 
kind’s mosthseful industrial min- 
erals? In what products or proces 
ses is graphite now principally 
used ? 

American Brake Shoe Co. mang 
nese steel division does somewhat the 
same, running in such questions 0 

s “Quarry Query” as 

How can I protect conveyor buckets: 

How can I protect chutes? 

How can I protect screens? 

And so does the Beckman Instr: 
ments “Do You Know” ad, which 
merely puts five statements about 
Beckman pH control into “Do You 
Know” form and then gives detaile¢ 
explanations. 

But maybe the medicine is easiéf 
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The “True or False” quiz is use 
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he — by pre-filing it in ELECTRICAL CATALOGS. * 
ron ) 
-ticu: “Remember — postage rates are to be increased the first EES] 
| of the yeor and further increases ore threatened 
» the : ‘ 
» the ERS] 
is f ep 
” 7 
, || de AVAILABILITY at the Buying Point 
ble = 
of 
an- A catalog which is pre-filed in ELECTRICAL CATALOGS receives more sales 
in- ° ee ° ° ~~ * ° 
2 re producing USE than when individually distributed because it is placed in a spot 
ally where it will be instantly accessible to men qualified to influence the selection 
ange and purchase of your products ...at the moment when a buying need arises! 
at the 
ns if . it will be delivered in a bound volume — will not be lost, misfiled or thrown away. 
kets! .. it will be correctly classified by product and indexed by company name — 
assuring quick, easy reference. 
nstru: ‘ ° — ° 
hich ... it will be replaced annually, thus eliminating obsolescence of your product data. 
ibout 
You i . . it will be merchandized, by use-stimulating advertising placed in leading 
tailed McGraw-Hill electrical publications. 
easie! 
al CLOSING DATE, FEBRUARY 15... Call Your McGraw-Hill Catalog Service representative for full details. 
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by Owens-Illinois Glass Co. State- 
ments like 

The preferred container for baby 

foods is glass. 

Women buy about 45% of their 

processed foods on impulse. 

A good food package has but one 

function. 

are followed by answers containing 
plugs for glass and Duraglas. 

“What's My Name?” is another 
type of quiz employed by GE. Here’s 
one set of clues: 

Sometimes I wear asbestos, some- 
times glass, and sometimes sillicone 
with either glass or asbestos. My 
core can be round, square or rec- 
tangular. You can bend me easily, 
but I will not crack or rupture. 
A great many electric products 
work better and last longer than 
ever bene ause they have me. Guess 

M ho.. ° 
Again the correct identification is 

“Deltabeston magnet wire.” 

The picture quiz is used by Joseph 
T. Ryerson & Sons. Photographs of 
three different spark tests (which 
identify steel analysis) are shown, and 
the reader is asked to fill in the carbon 
content in each case. The answers are 
given below (upside down) and the 
rest of the ad tells about how Ryerson 
uses spark testing to guard against 
mixed shipments. 

Another picture quiz is given by 
Comptometer (see “Gallery ”.) The 
reader is shown three “visual decep- 
Believe Your 


tions” (“Can You 


Kobe Scovill Mfg. Co. 


Try . Free Pump 


Yoursell’ 


wont wate ee 


General Electric 


Gray Iron Founders Dixon 


Eyes?) and the copy works around 
to the “figure fallacies” that Comp- 
tometer machines can correct. 

The reader is asked to do a little 
engineering in an Armstrong Cork 
Co. ad on industrial insulation. 

A newly installed line carrying 
steam at 650° F. is subject to severe 
vibration from near-by traffic. Be- 
cause of the high temperatures in the 
line, it should be insulated as soon as 
possible. On flanges the insulation 
must be removable. 

After the reader has been given his 
choice of two coverings, copy tells 
why the Armstrong engineer arrived 
at his selection. 

And Scovill Mfg. Co. asks the 
reader, “How Would You Make This 
Part?” before telling why the actual 
designer picked “cold heading.” 

*& But, as we ve said so many times, 
the easiest. most logical, most effec- 
tive way to bring the reader into an 
ad is to talk about him, not yourself 
or your product. Note the use of that 
magic word you in the following ad by 
Kobe. Inc.. which wins “Boost-of-the 
Month” for Ep BapcEerR, account ex- 
ecutive, the McCarty Co., Los Angeles. 

Try a Free-Pump Yourself! 

Run one yourself! See for your- 
self how Free Pumping lowers your 
Pumping Costs! 

You'll find your whole concep- 
tion of oil well pumping changed 
when you operate a Free Pump. 

You don’t have to pull it and you 
don’t have to guess what to do when 
production falls off. It's easy to 
know, because you can circulate 
your pump in and out of the well 
by the turn of a valve. One man 


Armstrong 


Comptometer 


the pumper—can do the job. 

Costly downtime, too, is elimin- 
ated. You can surface and seat a 
Free Pump from 5,000 feet in a 
couple of hours. This means you 
keep oil going into the tank and 
avoid end-of-the-month shortages. 

Cut your 1948 pumping oper- 
ating costs 15% to 40% by switch- 
ing to Free Pumping now. Call your 
local Kobe representative for a Free 
Pump demonstration. 


Advertising’s Passing Parade 


Before we drop 1948 too far be- 
hind. we'd like to recall a few ads we 
saved during the year as being unique. 
With all the talk about successful for- 
mulas, we don’t want the advertising 
business (the industrial part of it) 
to get stuffy. so we take off our fur 
cap to the fellows who thought up 
the following diversions from the cut- 
and-dried. We don’t exactly approve 
of some of them, but others we can 
enthusiastically applaud. 

Fisher Governor Co. has a control 
valve they call the “Gismo.” 

“I’m Glad I’m Single!” is the neat 
headline over an ad Rockwell Mfg. 
Co.’s meter division wrote for its meter 
that has a single register. 

All other combinations of dis- 
placement and propeller meters 
have two registers that must be 
individually read. These readings 
must then be added together to ar- 
rive at the total measured. 

You, too, should be glad I’m 
single! For I speed meter reading. 
And my single blessedness elimin- 
ates many errors in reading, totaling 
and recording compound metered 
volume. 

Green Shoe Mfg. Co. calls its deal- 
ers’ attention to “That Shocking 83%" 
of children in public schools wearing 
outgrown shoes. 

“Lubritis” is a word coined by 
E. F. Houghton & Co. to mean lack 
of proper lubrication. 

The Lunkenheiner Co. 
dealers of its “Over half a century 0! 
continuous advertising.” 

“Getting Along in Bad Company’ 
is the stopper over an ad that tell 


(Continued on Page 106) 
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red its editorial furnishes the ammunition for creative selling. 

Articles such as these are welcomed by industrial distributor salesmen as a necessary 
; deal: part of their selling equipment. 
839 ats: = enw ceo ' : 
paring (hat is why over 8000 distributor salesmen representing industrial 
supply houses from coast-to-coast read INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTION every month. 
ed by its continual flow of information helps them in their daily sales work. It 
n lack ints the way to more effective selling—to more sales—to greater earnings. 
~minds This salesman interest can be turned into profitable sales for you 
ury 0! by advertising regularly in INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTION. Consistent advertising 
. | go a long way toward getting your share of their selling time. 
ypany e salesmen’s time is your most important asset. 
at tells 
) ‘'NDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTION is the top medium of contact between industrial 
nufacturers and their distributors’ salesmen. By keeping 









e salesmen informed'on your products, their applications and markets, 
ugh the advertising pages, you can influence the distributor’s 
sucesmen—the men who influence industrial buying. 
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and the National Electric Manufac- 
turers Association does the same with 
| 2/3. See picture. 

Independent Lock Co. has a dandy 
series of ads done in short story form. 
They're about Hector, a dumb clerk in 
Harry's Hardware Store, and his mis- 
adventures, and they bring in some 
selling do’s and don'ts. 

Believe it or not, the K. R. Wilson 
ad shown here ran in a pocket-size 
publication and looked all right. 
achieves a \ layout is combined with 
some grief but solid copy in the Foster 
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Brown Instruments are built to 
“withstand a collection of corrosive 
conditions that would rival the prover- 
bial Hades.” 

“B. L.” is a yardstick of furnace 
oil efficiency Atlantic Re- 
fining Co. It stands for “Burning In- 
dex”. 

Levinson 


how 


created by 


Steel Co. swell 


spread effect paying for | 1/3 pages, 
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Wheeler Corp. ad shown here. Copy 


says: 

An ultra-ultra microscope might 
show the above view of an un 
treated gasoline. It would disclose 
the presence of those THREE YEL- 
LOW MERCAPTAIN MOLE. 
CULES. It is an established fact 
that these mercaptains destroy the 
effectiveness of Tetra-ethyl lead 
... The Tannin-Solutizer process re- 
moves them and for the same Oc- 
tane of the finished gasoline, 
T. E. L. requirements may be cut-in 


half. 


There’s no excuse for the bad taste 
shown by S. Morgan Smith Co. in 
its chamberpot ad shown. 

Cute visualization (See picture) © 
the need for Arkwright Tracing Cloths 
where mistakes are bound to happen 
“It can take erasure after erasure with 
out wearing through, and it re-inks 
without line-feathering . . . ever!” 

“Swishey” is a fellow nobody sees. 
nobody hears, yet he’s been aroun¢ 
for years. “Swishey is swift, sure 
smooth, silent car and truck perform 
ance,” the kind you get with BCA Ba! 
Bearings. Silly, ain’t it? 

“From the Cradle to the Grave” 


the uninviting headline on a sprea® 
by the Herman Nelson Corp. whic 
favors proper heating for the averag 


(Continued on Page 110 
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ter than two million miles— the equivalent of 
| 71 Times around the earth. That’s how far 
McGraw-Hill editors travel in a normal year. 
They make on the order of ten thousand 
ropy contacts along the way to get the editorial 
} material they put into their magazines. In 
B addition, they draw upon a world-wide busi- 
§ ness-news staff and top-notch teams of econ- 
‘ omists and researchers to keep their readers 
informed on what’s new and important about 


the business their readers are interested in. 


Readers think McGraw-Hill editors are doing 





a good job and say so by paying more than 
| taste 


Oo. 





‘magazine good? 


four million dollars a year to read McGraw-Hill 
magazines. They are the readers who are 
convinced that the best place to find news 
about their business is in a well-edited 


business publication. 


Where could you find a more purposeful, 
more responsive audience for your advertising 
than this audience which pays to read the 
magazines that contain your advertising? 
Your McGraw-Hill man can demonstrate how 
much harder you can impress your prospects 
at economical cost with adequate business 


paper advertising. Ask hime show you. 









Are your salesmen sold on your advertising? “‘Orders and How They wal wsythem how 
e) ol your advertising helps in the initial steps to a sale. Ask your McGraw-Hill gn Yor you 
ve and for the folder, ““Your Markets Are A Shifting Target."" Or just drop us dnote in ib> 
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man who spends about 80% of his 
entire life indoors. 

“You Make Electric Trucks Joo 
Good!” is the challenging quotation 
from customers reported by Electric 
Industrial Truck Association. There 
follows an argument against lower 
priced trucks that would run up big 
maintenance bills. 

\ cartoon, in which one angel re- 
marks to another: “Sure, I spent the 
money on a new hat instead of telling 
the plumber to put on a relief valve,” 
inspires McDonnell & Miller, Inc. to 
tell its that real 
petitors are not other heating men but 


dealers their com- 


“the high pressure boys in the auto- 


WE ELECTRON INDUSTRIAL 
RUCK ASSOCIATION 


oe 


S.MORGAN SMITH Co 


The Case of the 


NERVOUS PERIPHERY 








THE COPY CHASERS’ 
PRINCIPLES 

The Copy Chasers base their criticism 
on the basic principles which they use 
in their own work: 

1) A sound sales idea—true to the 
product, penetrating, rememberable. 

2) An intriguing headline—not just 
tricky—logical to the sales idea and 
promising enough to make reading 
worth while. 

3) Skillful copy free from generalities, 
free from advertising bromides, and 
free from unbacked-up claims of su- 
periority—readable, human. 

4) Copy expressing the product’s 
qualities in terms of benefits to the pur- 
chaser—but nothing exagerated, nothing 
boastful, nothing the salesman himself 
would be ashamed to say. If necessary— 
good solid “reason-why.” 








HERMAN NELSON PRODUCTS 


sme Helen Breech Offices 
SERVE MILLIONS |N AMERICA rt 


emer Helcee Predect Appleetien tegeeeers 


THE HERMON HELSON CORPORATION 


LEVINSON 


STEEL COMPANY 
‘* . . ra 


(iD 


HARD ARE 


04: ar 


mobile sales room, the radio stor 
etc. . . . competing for John Publi 
always insufficient dollars” and th 
they'd better start selling. 

“The Most Important Six Cents ¥ 
Ever Heard Of” is the irresistab 





h 


f 


3 


headline over a Pennsylvania Soft 


Mfg. Co. ad. Copy sort of let us dow 


talks about how Abraham Linco 


earned the nickname “Honest Abe” 
The Thompson Grinder Co. cof 
writer took the reader’s credibility 
to account when he started his ad wit 
the headline: “This 12,500% Incree 
Sounds Fantastic.” But he has & 
diagrams and arithmetic to prove ll 
*%And Plomb Tool Co. has gi 
birth to a litter of tools called une 
the Proto trade name called Pur 


(Continued on Page 140) 
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of Industrial Sales and Advertising 






Army OK’s Business Paper Ads as Allowed Cost 









ae me _ se ein a |} By STANLEY E. COHEN 
It's a Lot of Bull—Televised by Allis-Chalmers an iS Oe 


saw discussion by auditing experts of 
the armed forces ended Dec. 14 with 
the release of revised contract cost 
principles which clearly recognize trade 
and technical journal ads as an al- 
lowable cost in development and sup- 
ply contracts issued by the Army, 
Navy and Air Forces. 

While the amounts of advertising al- 
lowed are subject to approval in each 
instance by officers supervising the con- 
tract, the ruling is of great importance 
to trade and technical journals which 
depend for survival on advertising se- 
cured from firms which are likely to 
become engaged in defense work during 
periods of national emergency. 




















Ready to Bar Ads 


store 

















































4.) 
Publi Since last spring, the military audi- 
ind thal tors have debated cost principles which 
would have entirely blacklisted adver- 
ents ¥ tising. Protests from the advertising and 
>sistabiiin publishing world prolonged the debate, 
‘ia Samm but as recently as two weeks ago the 
1s dow —_ — auditors were reported ready to bar all 
Lincol FIRST TELEVISED BROADCAST of National Farm and Home Hour featured advertising other than help wanted ads 
Abe” the International Livestock Exposition and was sponsored by Tractor Div., Allis- and ads for surplus property disposal. 
D. COf Chalmers Mfg Co., Milwaukee. Broadcast included interview with Cleo Yoder, In final form, the principles rule out 
‘lity whose 1,200-pound Angus steer won grand championship. Company placed television eneral media such as newspapers, 
wi sets for students in West Allis high schools and nearby rural Browning school radio and national magazines, with the 
ad We i ee a Se possible exception of help wanted and 
Increase surplus property disposal notices. De- 


has 4) Discard List Pricing, Use Simpler Net Pricing Instead, — spite the closed door, however, the out- 
vel B) Industrial Suppliers Are Urged by their Distributors “me | considered important to gen 


is givd eral media. for the fight against a flat 
ban on advertising, spearheaded by the 





d uni Cuicaco-—-Replacement of list pricing cult to put in operation. ung 
Pund with net pricing at the industrial sup- In a discussion period, one distribu- National \ssociation of Magazine Pub- 
») plier-distributor level is urgently needed tor raised major objections to net lishers, was predicated on fear that it 
to facilitate the flow of price informa- pricing: If the distributor prints the might eventually redound to the general 
tion from distributer to customer in catalog, each manufacturer will have disadvantages during future dealings 
= idustries. However, in some in- difficulty putting his net prices in the with the Bureau of Internal Revenue. 
dustries certain obstacles make such a catalog at the right time. Many dis — mens 
chan difficult or impossible. tributor’s catalogs are printed once in $5 Billion Contracts 
That was the consensus among some five years, whereas net pricing would The principles do not constitute a limi- 


tation on firms operating under com- 







250 ifacturers and distributors of require a new catalog at least once a 

indus il supplies attending a forum on vear. If each manufacturer prints his petitive bid contracts, the kind com- 

industrial distribution sponsored by the own catalog, the distributor will have monly used in the purchase of brand 

American Supply & Machinery Manu- difficulty keeping up to date with it. name goods, large volume production 

lactur \ssociation and National Sup- Harold E. Torrell, vice-president, items. In these contracts the over- 

ply & Machinery Distributors’ Associa- Syracuse Supply Co. moderator, ad- whelming majority of ordinary defense 

tion 16 in Chieago. There was mitted that net pricing was difficult to contracts—the services are concerned 
e ene! igreement that: start but insisted that, once it is set with total price rather than cost break- 
] ‘t pricing is too complicated up. the savings in distribution costs downs. 

lor th istomer. can be impressive. Savings, he said, Nevertheless, the cost-type contracts 

2) t pricing is simpler for the come largely from reduced paper work involved, for research and supply work 

“ustomer in most industries but is diffi- (Continued on Page 116) (Continued on Page 116) 
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EVERY WEEK, C & E N DIPS INTO THE 
INDUSTRIAL LIFE OF 65,192 SUBSCRIBERS 


To reach and influence the multitude of men who matter in the chemical process 
industries, you will want to make Chemical & Engineering News No. | on your ad schedule. 
For C & EN is the news magazine that, every Monday, delivers to 65,192 subscribers 
the “time” of their industrial lives. As such, C & E N is unchallenged for circulation as 


well as readership in its field. 


The remarkably high readership (want to see a survey?) of C & E N is due to the 
completeness and timeliness of its news coverage and interpretations of important events. 


And this editorial magnetism makes C & E N an unusually productive advertising medium. 


In one fell scoop, you can unfold your sales story to your complete audience at the 
moment they are most receptive — when they are absorbing red-hot industrial news. So, what- 


ever you have to sell that the chemical or engineering groups in the multi-billion dollar 





chemical process industries buy, you will do well to tell it in Chemical & Engineering News. 


CHEMICAL AND 
ENGINEERING NEwWs 


A PUBLICATION OF, 
THE AMERICAN CHEMICAL SOCIETY 


ADVERTISING MANAGED BY: 
REINHOLD PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
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——= Like consulting 


50 ADVERTISING 
SPECIALISTS 


... at less than 2¢ a day! 











® What would it be worth to you to have 
a group of experts on call, ready to offer 
seasoned advice on the knotty advertising 
problems you run into today? A hundred 
dollars? Five hundred? Chances are, you'd 
go higher, but there’s a far more economical 
way to get the services of a panel of ex 
perts. Add to your consulting library this 
new “advertising manual . @ ready 
reference volume that reflects the experience 
of 50 veterans, that holds the answers to 
your toughest questions, whether on copy 
or production; art or media; point-of-sale 
display or export advertising, outdoor ot 
transportation advertising 


JUST PUBLISHED! 


PRACTICAL 
ADVERTISING 
PROCEDURE 


Prepared by Rochester Industrial Ad- 
vertisers, Chapter 24 of the N. |. A. A. 


Step by step, 50 veteran ad-men show 
you how effective advertising campaigns 
are conceived and developed—from plan 
ning the sales and advertising programs 

. through selecting themes . to mer 
chandising the advertising. 


® HOW TO WRITE COPY THAT “SELLS”... 
copy that reaches right out of the page to 
punch a hole in the prospect’s indifference 

copy that grabs and holds his attention 
until interest is translated into action 


* HOW TO GIVE YOUR COPY “EYE-APPEAL” 


how to take full advantage of eve 
catching layouts tested principles of 
composition how to use color to excite 
r accentuats how to use heads, sub 
heads and white space effectively 


e HOW TO SAVE MONEY ON PRODUCTION 
cosTs how to turn out ads economically 


when, where and how to use letter 
press, off-set, gravure the sereen and 
paper your art work requires tricks of 
the trade to help you avoid “production 
headaches” and costly revision 


* HOW TO BUY SPACE 




















An experienced 


media director shows you, with statistically 
accurate proof, when and how to use news 
papers, radio, magazines, car cards, posters, 
exhibits and house organs with an eve to 


ADVER 


getting THE MOST FOR YOUR 


rISING DOLLAR! 
WINNER 
of the 
1948 N.1LAA. 
Chapter Achievement 
AWARD A 


78 Illustrations—$4 51 


10 DAY 











R TRIAL h, 
! McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W.42nd St., NYC 18 i 
' Send me K.LA.’s PRACTICAL ADVER- 
! TISING PROCEDURE for 10 days’ ex- | 
! amination on approval, In 10 days I will i 
' remit $4.50, plus few cents delivery 1 
; charges, or return the book postpaid." | 
' Name 
! 
y Address 1 
! 
; City Zone State i 
' Company 
! 
§ Position IM-1-49 ! 
} *SAVE! We pay mailing costs if you send cash ! 
} with this coupon. Same return privilege 
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Army Okays Ads 
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by commercial firms, total an estimated 
$5 billion. 

Actual scope of the trade and tech- 
nical advertising provision in the cost 
principles is clouded by cross references. 
The amounts and types of advertising 
remain to be spelled out in procedural 
instructions which each service will send 
to its contracting officers, and the rul- 
ings of the General Accounting Office 
as contracts come up for review. 

Commenting on the principles at a 
press conference Tuesday, Rear Admiral 
Frank Baldwin, chairman of the Armed 
Service Audit Coordinating Committee, 
said the principles appear to permit 


“a little more favorable” treatment of 


advertising in trade and technical pub- 


lications than during the war. He 
pointed out that other media never had 
status as “cost” and therefore lose noth 
ing. 

He noted that the new provision no 
longer requires that the ads be justified 
solely as a means of support for a pub 
lication important to the dissemination 
of know how in the contractor’s own 
industry. 

Specifically, the rules classify as al 
lowable cost 
with the disposition of facilities and of 
other materials and 
advertising in trade and technical jour 


“advertising in connection 


scrap and waste 
nals.” 

But two cross references follow. The 
first states that all other kinds of ad- 
vertising are unallowable. The second 
adds that “selling and distribution activ- 
ities not related to the contract prod- 
ucts” are not to be recognized. 

Commenting on this second limita- 
tion, Mr. E. T. Cook. assistant to Ad- 
miral Baldwin, told the press conference 
that this means that trade journal ads 
“must have a definite relation to the 
contract.” His remarks were interpreted 
as meaning that institutional copy in 
trade papers must refer to the client's 
assuming that it is 


defense contract 


not covered by military censorship 
rather than his peacetime product. 
Elsewhere in the “principles,” the au- 
ditors ruled that no advertising should 
be considered in research contracts with 
non-commercial organizations, or in con- 


struction contracts. 


List vs. Net Pricing 


Pace 113 


and less waste of manpower. 

H. O. MeCully, vice-president in 
charge of sales of Russell, Burdsall & 
Ward Bolt & Nut Co., Port Chester, 
N. Y., said that 40% of industrial sell- 
ing already is with net pricing, includ- 
ing all government contracts and most 
railroad purchasing, but that ‘some in- 
dustries such as threaded products in- 
volved too many kinds and sizes of 
products to make net pricing possible. 

T. G. Vaughan, sales manager, W. 


CONTINUED FROM 
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M. Pattison Supply Co., Cleveland, 
said that the distributors’ request fo: 
net pricing is “a plea to our manufac- 
turers to adopt a more simplified meth- 
od of pricing that would aid in lowering 
operating costs, increase efficiency in 
our distributor organizations and tend 
to reduce the costly errors contributing 
to our hidden losses.” 


To Educate Suppliers 


He said that NSMDA’s research and 
planning committee, as a result of an 
extensive study of manufacturers’ pric- 
ing methods, has recommended a cam- 
paign to educate suppliers concerning 
“the uneconomic and costly pricing 
methods now prevailing and draw their 
attention to the desirability of adopt- 
ing a more simplified procedure where 
this is feasible.” 

Purposes of the program: 

1) To have manutacturers 
distributors with suggested net 
prices wherever practical. 
2) Or when this is not feasible, to 
encourage the manufacturers in the us¢ 
of one single common discount. to cover 
his entire line. 

3) Or to discourage the practice or 
preferably eliminate the manufacturer's 
custom of using different discounts on 
items of the same class. 

4) To “emancipate” the distributor 
from certain manufacturers’ customs of 
applying long chain discoufts. 

5) And to eliminate the use by manu- 
facturers of fractional discounts. 

Discussing ways to cut distribution 
costs, Mr. McCully urged standardiza- 
tion of case sizes within specific indus- 
tries to facilitate shipping and ware- 
housing. He suggested uniform wart 
house aisles and ratios of space to 
product in width, height and length 
Reforms ofthis nature within his com- 
resulted in 16° 


provide 


resale 


pany saving in floor 
space, he said. 

Edwin L. Morris, partnér* of Booz 
Allen & Hamilton, Chicago manage 
ment counsel, said that two major 


weaknesses of industrial suppliers are 

1) Inadequate sales programs. Some 
have got rusty since the war. With 
changes in the marketing situation mor 
research is needed. 

2) Relaxed accounting 
Manufacturing cost control 
more scientific. Too many 
think they have cost control when they 
have only labor cost control. Selling 
expense is difficult but of major im- 
portance to control. Sound cost infor 
mation on the sales side is needed 


controls 
must | 
companies 


ie 


Bowe Heads Cordley Public Relations 
Cordley & New York wate! 


cooler manufacturer, has appointed 
\ alter 4 Bowe director of publi re 
lations. Mr. Bowe formerly was indus 
trial consultant for Walter “Dorwin 
Teague, industrial designer. Prior t 
that he served in 
and public relations executive position 
with General Electric Co.. Schene: dy, 
and Carrier Corp., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Hayes. 
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..... MacRAE’S BLUE BOOK 


s 
. Send for your copy , is used as aq reference 
stions of a new survey 
| ee e 4 il 99 
result booklet, source Pprincipa y or 
“Where orders | 
” ’ ee : ' j Ad 

originate.” MacRAE'S exciusivelry. 


sing BLUE BOOK COMPANY 
18 E. Huron S#., Chicago 11, Ill. 
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All-purpose 
key-chain 
flashlight. 

Fluorescent tip 
glows in dark. 


‘GLOW- 1’ 


MICRO-LITE 


Novel premium, 
sure door-opener 


. 
. 
. 
. 
"Ses aes * 


Micro-lite means 
business. Write for 
sample and special 

promotional plan 


for YOU! 


MICRO-LITE COMPANY, INC 
44 WEST 18th ST.. NY. 11 








Give 'em Air, Say Sales Chiefs 





| CCA Votes Single Audit, 
Elects Coutlee President 


New Yorx—Controlled Circulation 
\udit voted, at its annual meeting, to 
change its auditing procedure from two 
audits a year to a single audit of two 
semi-annual publishers’ statements. 

Frank L. Avery, managing director 
of CCA, reiterated that CCA will (1) 
audit unpaid portions of business paper 
circulation, (2) audit all of a business 
paper's distribution (without showing 
paid) and (3) audit none of it if ABC 
audits all portions, 

Douglas W. Coutlee, advertising di- 
rector, Merck & Co., Rahway, N. J., was 
elected president. Other officers elected 
were Adin L. Davis, advertising mana- 
ger, Worthington Pump & Machinery 



















SALES Managers Association of Mil- 
waukee holds meeting, hears presenta- 
tion, “Give ‘em Air—Hot or Cold” by 
(from left) Sales Manager Phil Norton, 
Assistant Manager Ray Fellows and 
President Harold Todd, Wisconsin 
Motor Corp., Milwaukee, who told how 




















Co., Harrison, N. J., vice-president; F. company solved selling problems by 
Morse Smith of /ndustrial Equipment switch from water to air-cooled engines. 
News, secretary; and T. Norman Tveter 

of Erwin, Wasey & Co., treasurer. 


Doorly Named Media Manager 
Leigh Doorly, assistant media mana- 
ger of O. S. Tyson & Co., New York, 
has been named media manager, suc: 
ceeding Samuel J. McGarvey, who re- 
signed. 


New directors for three-year terms: 

Advertiser group—R. G. Macbeth, 
Fairbanks Co.. New York; Theodore 
Marvin, Hercules Powder Co., Wilming- 
ton, Del.; and Carl H. W. Ruprecht, 
[ nderwood Corp., New York. 

Agency group—Oakleigh R. French, 


Oakleigh R. French & Assoc., St. Louis, R. A. Barford Joins James Lovick 
and George A. Frye, James Thomas R. A. Barford returns to the advertis- c 
Chirurg Co., New York. ing agency field as manager of Eastern | 


Publisher group—Roy Lynnes, Lyn- operations for James Lovick & Co., Tor- 


nes Publishing Co.; Rufus Choate, Scott- onto. He has been general manager of “ 
Choate Publishing Co.; and Irving Hex- Thomson Dailies, Ontario, for the past 
ter, Industrial Publishing Co. four years. 

ot 


New Calculator Developed for Oil Industry 











‘UNSURPASOEO ——— ‘aince tere 
LUBRICANTS 
WHITE OMs 
PETROLATUMS 
TECHNICAL ane 
INDUSTRIAL 
SPECIALTIES 


seme Ay mncns 





HANDY SLIDE CALCULATOR that quickly corrects any gallonage to net # 
lons at 60° temperature has been put to use by Pennsylvania Refining Co., Cle* 
land. New device is a 4% x 9%” plastic jacket, holding a calibrated cardbos™ 
slide. Computations are made for gasoline, naptha, kerosene, fuel, lubricating * 
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Distribution Economies 
depend ou “/eamwork 

















Mil eaching top performance in economical distri- 
nta- 


ton, 
and 
nsin 
how , wes ‘ ‘ , 

by found in the Distribution Age concept integrating all 
ines. 


bution depends on teamwork .. . the kind of teamwork 


eight basic phases of distribution; Handling, Trans- 





ana- 
ork, portation, Insurance, Finance, Packing & Packaging, 
Ssuc- 
» Te 

Warehousing, Marketing, and Service & Maintenance. 
k 
ertis Contributors to DA report conclusions found in their 
stem 
Tor- 
- : own field as they are affected by and give effect to 
pas 


other integrated phases. This highly effective team- 





work is the editorial that is held in high regard by the 


51,912* top-flight purchasing executive readers re- 







sponsible for creating further distributive economies 







in their outfits. Advertisers of distribution materials 
and services can reach this concentrated quality market 


through the columns of Distribution Age . . . the only 






magazine that integrates all phases of distribution. 







"51,912 readers. Latest survey in- nd 
dicates average of 3.5 per copy. . 4 


Photo: Ewing Galloway 
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DISTRIBUTION AGE 
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100 EAST 42nd STREET * NEW YORK 17, N. Y. © Telephone: MUrray Hill 5-8600 
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NEW EDITORIAL 
3°) 5° ae 


Expanding I. E.’s 42-year 
coverage of the science of 
lighting and design and de- 
velopment of lighting 
equipmen:, the new editor- 
ial programwillalsoinclude 
articles covering the latest 
in lighting applications and 
the solution of practical 
lighting problems, as well 
as significant news of, by, 
and for the lighting 
industry. 


NEW ADVERTISING 
POLICY... 


For the first time in I. E.'s pub- 
lishing history advertisers have 
been invited to take full advan- 
tage of its penetration of the 


vast lighting market . . . to tell 
their selling story to the men 
who specify and buy lighting 


equipment, materials and com- 
ponent parts. 


NEW ADVANTAGES 
FOR ADVERTISERS 


COVERAGE—I. E.'s readers look to 
its pages for authoritative informa- 
tion of lighting developments. 
READER INTEREST—I. E. readers 
study its pages; they bind copies to- 
gether for permanent lighting refer- 
ence ... a plus “repeat” value for 
advertisers. 
MARKET SCOPE—I. FE. serves ail 
segments of the lighting industry— 
from the manufacturer to those who 
specify, install, buy and sell lighting 
equipment and materials. 
DOLLAR VALUE—I. E.'s highly spe- 
cialized readership guarantees full 
value for advertising expenditures 
.. Mo waste... no fringe interests. 








GROWING, 
LIGHTING 


Yes, your advertisement in the new 
ILLUMINATING ENGINEERING is your 
admission ticket to the choice circle of 
suppliers who are buying seats on the 
aisle in the 2 billion dollar—and growing— 
market provided by lighting of all types. 
What makes this market? Technical 
progress fostered by U. S. industry's 
great and near-great names has built 
the science of lighting beyond the role of 
secondary industry. Today and tomorrow 
—new research, new technological 
advances will carry it even further. 
ILLUMINATING ENGINEERING , authorita- 
tive journal of the lighting field for over 
40 years, sets the stage for your 
participation in this market with the 
January 1949 issue. New format... new 
and greater editorial scope . . . new 
opportunities for advertisers to display 
their products. 


7000 CIRCULATION BEAMED TO 
ILLUMINATING ENGINEERING 
BUYING POWER. 


Accessory equipment ond materials monufacturers 210 
Architects, consulting engineers and interior decorators... 420 
City, state, federal gov't engineers 280 
Contractors, contractor-dealers 770 
Industrial engineers 210 
Lamp monvfacturers 350 
Lighting equipment monufacturers 1260 
Physicians, professors, students 280 
Power and light companies 1540 
Wholesalers, jobbers, retailers 1260 
Miscellaneous 420 


ABP to Give 12 Awards 





ILLUMINATING 
ENGINEERING 


51 MADISON AVENUE ° 


NEW YORK 10, N.Y. 


The Journal of the Illuminating Engineering Society 





in Ad Competition 


New YorK—The Associated Business 
Papers has announced its 7th Annual 
Business Paper Advertising Competitio: 
for which entries must be submitted b 


Jan. 31. 


Announcements and rules of the con 


petition are being mailed to 3,300 
NIAA members, 1.200 ABP recon 


mended agencies and 1,000 former cor 


test entrants 


a group covering most 


advertisers, prospects and agencies. 


The competition includes 42 awards, 
the 
most effective use of their space in busi- 
ness papers. Entries are judged from 
the standpoint of (1) establishment of 
valid and adequate objectives, support- 
informatiy 
the 


presented to advertisers who make 


ed by (2) convincing. 
copy and (3) specific evidence that 
campaign attained its objectives. 


Entries may 


vertising and an agency's own advertis- 


ing are not eligible. 


Campaigns should be entered in one 
of seven product divisions: (1) operat- 


maintenance parts and 


» 


ing and 


terials, (2) fabricating parts and ma- 
terials, containers and packaging sup- 
machinery and equipment, 


{.) 


plies, (3) 
(4) primary and process materials, 


construction and engineering materials, 
(6) merchandise for resale and (7) in- 
stitutional, service and group advertis- 


Pa 
ing. 


Each entry must consist of three ads, 
typical of an entire campaign, appear- 
ing in business papers during 1948. The 
entry must be accompanied by a briet 
statement on the advertiser's or agency § 
letterhead, stating (1) the objective of 
each ad, (2) reasonable evidence of re- 


sults in relation to the objective and 


a list of publications in which the 


appeared. 


be submitted by adver- 
tisers or their own agencies. Media ad- 


ma 


) 
J 


ads 


NBPA Names O. P. Swift 


Ist Managing Director 


New YorKk— National 
Papers Association has named Otis P 
Swift as its first full-time 
director. 

Mr. Swift formerly was assistant t 


the president of Time and consultant t 


Business 


managing 


Curtis Publishing Co., Philadelphia. 


He indorsed a stronger, more activ 
NBPA program, which was approved a! 
meeting las! 
Nov. 19. At the meeting, NBPA_ voted 
to Controlled 
had 


' 
vl 


the association’s annual 
not to change its name 


Circulation Publications. Inc.. as 


been considered, and elected these 


licers: 

Lansing 
nomics, president; L. 
trical Manufacturing, and Rus 
Putman, Putman Publishing 
Chicago, vice-presidents; F. 
Smith, /ndustrial Equipment News 
retary: and Leonard Tingle, P 
sive Grocer, treasurer. 


Chapman, Medical 
C. Fletcher 


Ec 


Elec 


1 | 
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Editors Forecast 
CONTINUED FROM Pace 39} 
maining almost as high as in 1948. Farm 
production costs will stay high and net 

m incomes should drop. U. S. food 
production has increased 30% in 10 
ears, mainly through better yields per 
acre. Per capita consumption dropped 
for canned vegetables and increased for 
canned fruits and juices in 1948. Con- 
sumption of frozen vegetables is un- 
changed and of frozen fruits is lower 
n 1948 than in 1947.—FLoyp W. Zim- 
MERMAN, Food Packer. 


Grain Processing 

Wartime production levels of wheat 
flour and other grain products have re- 
ceded only moderately due to mounting 
Marshall Plan and private exports of 
processed cereals. Grain processors are 
spending millions annually to lift do- 
mestic consumption of their products. 
Thus flour millers, for example. are 
capitalizing on the federally sponsored 
drive for promotion of bread and flour 
enriched with vitamins and minerals. 
Hundreds of millions of dollars in the 
next few years will be spent for new 
grain process plants and redesigned 
equipment.—-H. K. FercGuson, Ameri- 
an Miller & Processor. 


Veat 
In 1948, meat industry sales totaled 


2 or $13 billion as small and medium- 
sized companies showed fair or good 


$] 


profits and larger companies did more 
poorly. Price fluctuations and labor 
troubles impaired sales. In 1949, labor 


conditions appear more stable and vol- 


ime will be increased. The market for 
equipment and construction will con- 
tinue good, since many building and 
modernization programs are already un- 
der way.—Epwarp R. Swem, National 
Fro oner. 


Heating, Ventilating & Air 
Conditioning 

Outlook for 1949 sales of domestic oil 
heating equipment points to 500.000 
mits, slightly higher than 1948. The 
oil heating industry is expected to ap- 
proach more nearly the predicted post 
war level of activity. Supplies of all 
luels will continue to improve with no 


stringency or emergency foreseen. The 
gas Industry is a possible exception, with 
supplies for domestic heating continuing 
n short supply in some localities, be- 
Cause inadequate production and. dis- 
tribut facilities—A. E. Copurn, 
Fueloi! & Oil Heat. 

rhe 1949 outlook for heating, venti- 
‘ating and air conditions is good. Dollar 
‘lume declines in various building 
classifications will probably not be ex- 
ctly paralleled in mechanical equip- 
nent creasing sales of mechanical 


“quipment for replacement and modern- 


mation will probably offset new equip- 


ent « lines. New product develop- 
nents e been announced at a high 


Tate 


d should add to probable vol- 


Here's Proof! 


CONS! RV 








Construction Digest asked 200) midwest contractors three important ques- 
tions: (1) How do you rate Construction Digest as compared with other 
construction papers you receive? (2) Do you read the equipment advertis- 
ing in Construction Digest to keep informed on equipment development? 
(3) Do the ads in Construction Digest influence your purchases? The result: 


88.8% indicated a marked preference for Construction 
Digest. 


97.2% believe Construction Digest advertising does keep 
them informed. 


81.4% are influenced by Construction Diges? advertising. 


A complete tabulation of this survey will be 
mailed to you on request. It is proof that Con- 
struction Digest shapes the buying habits of more 
than 8,500 key men who are responsible for 99% 
of the public works 


Indiana and Ohio. 


215 East New York Street 
indianapolis 4, Indiana 


ONSTRUCTION 


IMinois Indiana Ohio Public Work 










expenditures in Illinois, 
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Only 


‘74° 


Plus Federal Tax 


Complete with 
supply of carbon master 
units, fluid and 100 
sheets of copy paper. 

. 
Offices: Chicago, 


New York, Los Angeles 
—all principal cities 


New Duplicating Machine 
prints 4 colors at once, 
60 copies per minute! 


Fast...Easy...New low cost! No stencils! 







Abéco ’ 


[me P 
i 





No ink! No gelatin! No clean-up! 








Quickly put out bulletins, price lists, 
office forms, data sheets, etc.—at 
less than 4 cent per copy! Just 
write, type, or draw on a master 
sheet, using Speedliner carbons— 
slip in machine and turn handle! 
Use any size—postcard to 82x 14”. 
No type! No electric power! Any- 
one can run it! 


MAIL COUPON NOW For Free Literature 


: Speedliner Division 
1 AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT CO. 


§ 2849 N. Clark Street, Dept. !M19, Chicago 14, Ill. 


' ‘ , . , 
Please send me, without obligation, your free literature on the 


APECO SPEEDLINER Duplicator, and its savings in time, money 
and labor. 


CN 06646 0d hdd on n00hceebhns cbs nbenesntesseeecesesel 
MG. . 00d uddecads bckinnss > dandsneddsenctanéenskheesasees 
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In Mexico, Cuba, | 


Central and 
South America 





nearly every textile 
manufacturer reads 


TEXTILES 


Panamericanos 


Just look how “mill-town" has grown! 
Today, textiles are Latin-America’: 
largest pr essina in Justry. When you 
have sold the textile mills you've sold 


the larae f port of L iN American 


industry. 


Exp rt-wise sales and advertisina man 
agers who have a product used in any 
way for textile ell the textile indu 

tries first after the scat 


tered 


then ac 


sma naustriali preces. 


In more than one country, textile op- 
erations are greater than ALL other 
processing activities combined. 


Latin Amer: 2a fextilie mille buy the 
lion's share of: 


INDIVIDUAL DRIVE MOTORS 
PUMPS, COMPRESSORS, VALVES 
STEAM TRAPS, LUBRICANTS 
VARIABLE SPEED CONTROLS 
HUMIDIFICATION AND MATERIALS 
HANDLING EQUIPMENT 


that are 1 Tor export 

This magnificent market can be inten 
sively vered with one, one only, 
busine rnal published in Spanish 


(including hundreds of paid subscrip 
tions in Brazil) exclusively for Latin 
Ame - } teytils ry) ynufa turers. 


For full details and surprisingly 
low rates, write 


PANAMERICAN 
PUBLISHING CO., INC. 


570 Seventh Avenve, New York 18, WN. Y. 
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ume.—Grace Hersst, Heating & V en- 
tilating. 
Iron & Steel 

For the waiting industrial consumer, 
1949 will bring more steel. While 1948 


ingot production totaled 88,500,000 
tons, 1949 outlook is for 93,500,000 


tons. Rated capacity of the industry is 
going up 2.469,000 tons during 1949. 
Part of the increase comes from more 
melting furnace capacity, but still more 
is due to completion of other programs 
to increase steel output. Technological 
improvements and developments in raw 
materials lines account for much of the 


T. W. Liprert, /ron Age. 


increase. 

The metal working industry estab- 
lished a new peacetime record volume of 
$71 billion in 1948, compared with $62 
billion in 1947. While some soft spots 
are appearing in business generally, 
meal-working volume in 1949 is ex- 
pected to hold close to 1948 levels. Steel 
is expected in improved supply, with 
steelmaking capacity at 96,000,000 tons 
early in 1949 compared to 94,200,000 
a year ago. Nonferrous metals will con- 
tinue tight due to heavy demand and 
government stockpiling—Irwin N. 
Sucu, Steel. 
Lumber 

An estimated 26.7 billion bd. ft. of 
lumber will go into construction, main- 
tenance and repair in 1948 as compared 
to 244 billion bd. ft. used in 1947. 
Flooring may reach an unprecedented 
production level of above 850 million 
bd. ft. Door production for the first 
eight months of 1948 was 20% 
1947 while open sash was 12% above 
and exterior frames 13° above. Smaller 
sawmill operators throughout the na- 
tion will be hard pressed to keep quality 
production at a competitive level with 


above 


the bigger producers in order to get a 
share of 1949's lumber dollar. Two im- 
portant government factors in 1949 are 
the Marshall Plan spending (ERP) and 
the low-cost housing programs scheduled 
for the 8lst Congress. In order to keep 
costs down and production at a profit, 
mechanical equipment is becoming in- 
creasingly important R. C. Cup, 
W ood. 
Vachine Tools 

Following a poor year, strengthened 
sales forces should bear fruit in 1949. 
Builders will expand more effort in ed- 
ucating management and engineers in 
the value of new tools. As pipe lines 
fill, the average metal working plant 
will strive for methods of increasing 
production. Machine tools developed 
during and after the war are increasing 
production from 50 to 500% wherever 
used. Of serious concern is the 
declining export market for machine 
tools. In 1948. only November saw ex- 
ports rise to 17% of total production. 
W. F. Scenvescurr, Machine & Tool 
Blue Book. 


they are 


Although machine tool exports sut- 
fered in 1948. the year’s gross business 
will total $280,000,000. European coun- 


tries spent much ECA money for food 
and other consumer goods rather than 
capital investments that would enable 
self-support. However, Paul Hoffman 
is changing that. In 1949 more ECA 
funds will be allotted to purchase of 
machine tools and other production 
equipment. Anticipating this, it is esti- 
mated that the U. S. machine tool in- 
dustry may gross $300,000,000 in 1949. 

Howarp CampsBe.i, Modern Machine 
Shop. 
Vining 

Metal deliveries in 1948 estimated as 
copper, 1,350,000 tons; lead, 1,110,00( 
tons; zinc, 890,000 tons. The 1947 totals 
copper, 1,383,666 tons; lead, 1,140,800 
tons; zinc, 955,816 tons. The same con- 
sumption is expected in 1949. No capi. 
tal expense figures are available, but 
metal mines spent in 1948 about 160. 
000,000 on mining machinery and re 
pair parts alone, not including power 
supply and transportation equipment 
About the same expense is forecast for 
1949.—R. H. Ramsey, Engineering & 
Vining Journal. 


Marine and Ports 

On Jan. 1, U. S. shipyards had under 
construction or on order 72 sea-going 
vessels of 1,082 gross tons and 1,798 
101 deadweight tons equipped with pro 
pelling machinery totaling 993,98 
horsepower. With addition of small 
vessels, shipyards have under constru 
tion 491 vessels of 1.286.784 gross tons 
This construction, 90% of which is large 
tankers, represents a 300% increase i 
the past year.—H. H. Brown. Mari 
Engineering. 
Vaterials 

Shortages and price rises on raw ma 


terials beset materials engineers 
1948. Thus, many companies sought 


new materials. In changing to new ma 
terials, often the entire manufacturing 
procedure had to be revised. The resu 
was increased demand that create 
shortages where none existed former! 
e. g., stainless steel and aluminur 
Juggling and shortages will continue I 
first six months of 1949. Plastics wil 
continue to replace some metals, an 
powder metal parts will supplant mé 
chined parts.—T. C. DuMonp, ate 


als & Methods. 
Vetal Working 


The metal-working industries will » 
even more active in many lines in 1% 
than in 1948. Higher output is schedul 
for certain classes of machinery, 1 
road and power plant equipment, a! 
parts. Auto production will be limit 


steel and thé 
194 


only by the available 
should be 10% greater than ii 
Metal-working prosperity should refl 
in an increased domestic market 

machine tools, which will be augmen! 
through exper 


Plan.—Cuak 


by an estimated 20% 
under the Marshall 
O. Has, Machinery. 
Die Casting 
The die casting industry used 4! 
(Continued on Page 14] 
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* 
wherever the MI. sit, 


there is the head of the table 


where your profits are made or lost 


*Readers of Modern Industry. the magazine 


edited [ft 
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vw enterprising management men, 












If sales to industry are your target, fix your sights on the bull’s 
eye,—the man who, once you sell him, can and 

will do much of your selling for you, 

among his associates. 

Every important industrial sale begins as a 
buying idea in the mind of some enterprising executive 
in a plant. He sells it to other alert men in the management. 
His recommendation is the vital step in the purchase. 

Who are those enterprising men— your dynamic industrial sales 
target? Some are presidents or foremen. Some are plant 
managers or engineers— superintendents 
or even master mechanics. They are the key men 
for vou, no matter what their titles. Once you have one of 
those enterprising men in any plant on your side. he will do the 
hardest part of your selling job for you, selling his associates 
whom your salesmen may never see. 

You can reach those men with your sales message 
through Modern Industry. More than 55,000 such executives 
read it regularly. Whv? Because MI's editorial coverage 
exactly parallels their own broad interests and 
responsibilities in all manufacturing problems as no othe: 
publication even attempts to do. 

Modern Industry keeps enterprising men abreast of important facts 
covering everv branch of industrial management. In no 
other magazine can you reach so many men of enterprise in all 
manufacturing industry at so little expenditure. 

Lse Modern ‘Industry to give a// the basic facts about vour product 
to the influentia men at every level of management, in thousands 


of plants that cover every industry in America. 





he One Vital Paper For Your Big Industrial Selling Jobs. 


Published by Magazines of Industry, Inc. 
347 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
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Advertising Volume : 
| CONTINUED FROM Pace 80) 


December Total 
ages Pages for Year 
1948 1947 1948 1947 
Tool & Die Journal (5x7%&) 93 106 1318 1402 
Tool Engineer 73 70 1097 1046 
Traffic World (w.) 105 108 1447 1413 
Water & Sewage Works 60 61 763 759 
Water Works Engineering 
(bi-w.) *42 43 499 506 
Welding Engineer 58 63 712 831 
West Coast Lumberman "124 110 1449 1365 
Western Canner and Packer §*50 §°*58 791 826 
Western Construction News *O4 *88 1167 1192 
Wood Work... *79 *7 977 880 
Woodworking Digest(4'x6'%) *184 "145 2205 1597 
World Oil (w.) *185 *196 2613 3192 
World Petroleum 57 58 872 831 
Total 16,055 16,164 207,251 208,788 
December Total 
Pages Pages for Year 
Trade Group 1948 1947 1948 1947 
Air Conditioning & Refrigera 
tion News (Ww (114x16) 60 §*96 972 933 
American Artisan v2 100 1556 1455 
American Druggist 78 88 1620 1832 
American Lumberman & 
Building Products Mer 
chandiser (bi-w.) *128 "146 1876 1682 
Boot & Shoe Recorder (semi 
mo.) *147 *141 2413 2648 
Building Supply News 93 97 1719 1579 


Chain Store Age 
Aministration Edition 
Combinations 2 ‘ 
Druggist Editions 1 64 1135 1327 
General Merchandise Va 


riety Store Editions 74 91 1530 1617 
Grocery Editions 65 77 1303 1443 
Department Store Economist 6 71 924 1075 
Domestic Engineering 148 154 2074 1938 
Electrical Dealer 50 51 713 812 
Electrical Merchandising 
(9x12) 1233 140 2097 2091 
Electrical Wholesaling *s8 *88 1159 1253 
Farm Equipment Retailing 72 81 959 903 
Farm Implement News (bi 
w.) *°181 *147 2199 1995 
Fueloil & Oil Heat 72 120 1198 1431 
Geyer’s Topics 82 90 1167 1264 
Glass Digest 27 21 301 220 
Hardware Age (bi-w 264 250 1831 5223 
Hatchery & Feed i2 15 196 577 
Hosiery «& Underweat Ke 
view 157 132 1608 1585 
Hosiery Industry Weekly 11 112 1538 1306 
Implement A Tractor bi-w 172 155 2345 2059 
Implement Record 65 74 899 907 
Industrial Distribution 165 179 2639 2664 
Interiors 111 104 1306 1203 
Jewelers’ Circular-Keystone 201 247 3114 3692 
Leather & Shoes (w $*°150 §*°188 1357 1381 
Lingerie Merchandising 9 73 988 981 
Liquor Store & Dispense 7 o8 699 722 
Motor 101 117 2082 2000 
Motor Age 105 110 1579 1696 
Motor Service 121 150 1895 2110 
NJ National Jeweler: (Sx 
A, 192 202 2855 3246 
National Bottlers’ Gazette 100 130 1446 1580 
National Furniture Review 82 91 1112 1033 
Office Appliances 150 154 1803 2033 
Photographik Trade News Hl 82 SR5 1135 
Plumbing & Heating Business #2 60 933 802 
Plumbing & H ting Journal t 6S 826 751 
Plumbing & Heating Whol 
saler Jf 2 350 200 
Poultry Sdpply Dealer *26 *29 350 187 
Progressive Crocer 117 124 1889 2021 
Radio & Television Retailing 60 64 903 1063 
Sheet Metal Worke: 63 73 O77 956 
Southern Automotive Journal o3 100 1577 1494 
Southern Hardware 81 9 1189 1298 
Sporting Coods Dealer 148 133 2484 2629 
Sports Ag 7 43 S17 789 
Super Market Mechandising o1 81 1346 1299 
Variety Merchandiser ! x 
6% 73 62 1037 1125 
VW “ul ¢ nstructiorn & Build 
ing Mate itist 0 29 4 174 
Total 1 169 78.010 SO04 
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Class Group 
Advertising Age (w.) (10% x 
ere , 
American Funeral Director 
American Hairdresser 
American Restaurant 


Banking (7x10-3/16) 


Chain Store Age Fountain 
Restaurant Combinations 
Cleaning & Laundry World 


Dental Survey 
Fountain Service 


Hospital Management 
Hotel Management 
Hotel Monthly 
Hotel World 
(9x14) 


Review (w.) 


Industrial Marketing 


Journal of the American Med 
ical Association (w.) 


Laundry Age 


Medical Economics (4%4x6%) 

Modern Beauty Shop 

Modern Medicine (semi-mo.) 
(444x6%) 


Nation’s Schools 


Oral Hygiene (4-5/16x7-3/16) 


Restaurant Managment 


Scholastic Coach 

School Executive 
Equipment News 

School Management (9%4x 
11%; ) 


School 


What’s New in Home Eco 
nomics 


rotal 


Export Group 

American Automobile (over 
seas edition) 

American Exporter (two edi 
tions) 

American Exporter Industrial 
(two editions) 

Automovil Americano 


Caminos y Calles 
Farmaceutico 


Hacienda (two editions) 
Hospital 


Ingenieria Internacional Con 
struccion 

Ingenieria 
dustria 


Internacional In 


McGraw-Hill Digest 
Oficina Mecanica Moderna 


Petroleo Interamericano 
Pharmacy International 


Revista Aerea Latinoameri 


cana 
Revista Rotaria 


Spanish Oral Hygiene (4-5/16 
x7-3/16) 


aller Mecanico Moderno 
rextiles Panamericanos 


rotal 


SIncludes a special issue 


December 
Pages 
1948 1947 
165 210 
73 74 
38 50 
83 85 
49 »0 
15 22 
41 37 
98 126 
34 36 
73 69 
69 8S 
48 52 
*37 *42 
102 93 
*268 *294 
76 77 
108 106 
55 79 
118 119 
61 i) 
113 126 
a 9 
$1 30 
44 11 
18 20 
56 65 

1,945 2,118 


December 


Pages 
1948 1947 
114 0 
211 241 
147 143 
125 66 
23 29 
17 59 
101 121 
12 7 
68 78 
91 106 
235 10 
58 ‘1 
60 6 
17 23 
14 21 
12 
34 39 
58 91 
§2 67 
1,272 1,320 


*Includes classified advertising 


x 10 units, sold as pages 
Estimated 

rhree issues. 

"Five issues 


‘Knit Goods Weekly has been renamed Hosiery Industry Week 
‘Pharmacy International published its first edition in Jur I 
*Operating Engineer published its first regular issue Janua 
Does not include advertising in special Western 
Plant Engineering published its first issue November, 1 
As of January, 1948, Wafer Works Engineering became a 
ly The 1947 figures are based on two issues 

Office Appliances 1948 total includes 11 issues. 


12 issues 


NOTE: The above figures 
without permission 


must not be quoted 


Total 
Pages for Year 


194 1947 
2393 261: 
842 92: 
628 72s 
1185 1194 
788 72: 
363 37 
555 2 
1315 165 
608 Se 
957 90) 
1270 138 
61 598 
00 5¢ 

1194 12 
3788 3952 
1068 103% 
1365 1260 
1057 1172 
1659 1638 
821 7 
1482 1664 
1029 103 
394 82 
688 629 
290 288 
969 1031 
27 819 28,752 
Total 
Pages for Year 
1948 1947 
1122 0; 
$282 7 
2182 1949 
1312 1153 
383 SS 
70 > SIA 
1405 51 
163 20 
892 4 
1185 ( 
220 4 
258 ii 
740 7% 
260 182 
201 289 
91 117 
155 7 
258 10 
760 72¢ 
15,881 24 


1047 


sectior 

th 
1947 des 
rr re} luce 
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Why We Changed --- 


The editorial objective of QUALIFIED 
CONTRACTOR is to enhance the qualifica- 
tion of electrical contractors—to help make 
them better electrical contractors. This edi- 
torial objective requires complete coverage 
of all known employing electrical con- 


tractors. 


Accomplishment of this objective re- 
quired a change in the circulation policy of 
QUALIFIED CONTRACTOR. That change is 


now taking place. 


QUALIFIED CONTRACTOR has been 
proud to be numbered among the members 
of the Audit Bureau of Circulations. On the 
basis of progress measured on the customary 
publishing yardstick, QC could well be con- 
tent to pursue its development within the 
limits of a paid circulation. 


However, developments within the elec- 
trical contracting industry presented an obli- 
gation the measure of which was not scaled 
The 


operation of the first industry-wide pension 


to customary publishing yardsticks. 


plan in the construction industry revealed 
for the first time the scope of this specialty 
industry. There was disclosed for the first 
time the really important factor in the in- 
dustry—the employing electrical contractor*. 
The 74 Chapters of the National Electrical 
Contractors Association have checked these 
contractors, area by area, and data on 10,000 
employing electrical contractors have been 
assembled, showing their annual business 
Volume in excess of $1,125,000,000 with 
annual equipment and material purchases of 


more than S600.000.000. 
Here is the kernel and the meat of the 
electrical contracting industry. Such a list ean 


only he compiled by a progressive trade asso- 





cation and QUALIFIED CONTRACTOR is the 
official publication of such an association. It 
is not something culled from last year’s whole- 
saler’s records or the sales slips from a mail 
order house. 


Obviously, the most intensive and expert- 
ly executed circulation campaign never could 
bring all of this group in as paid subscribers. 

The logical answer was a highly-selective 
circulation controlled to include only the 
operating heads of employing electrical con- 
tractors, some of their key supervisory per- 
sonnel and a limited list of the primary 
customers of electrical contractors. 


Accordingly, QUALIFIED CONTRACTOR 
found its needs could be served best by 
changing to a controlled circulation basis 
with a policy of progressive coverage to in- 
elude all employing electrical contractors 
and some of their prime customers, and to 
state their classification in precise terms. 
We are pleased to announce that QUALIFIED 
CONTRACTOR is now a member of the Con- 
trolled Circulation Audit (CCA) and as one 
immediate result it can tell its advertisers ex- 
actly how many electrical contractors are 
among its readers whereas it formerly was 
obliged to include in one class not only elee- 
trical contractors but also “their employees” 
which meant that an apprentice had the same 
status as the operating head of an electrical 
contracting firm buying $500,000 worth of 
electrical equipment and materials. 

This change in policy has more than dou- 
bled QC circulation and within a few weeks it 
will triple it. 

*\.B. An employing electrical contractor is 


a businessman who employs skilled workers 
to do the electrical installation. 


Write for our Fact Sheets 


M10 RING BUILDING QUALIFIED CONTRACTOR wasnincton ¢, 0c. 
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How the 


BOATING 
MAGAZINES 


have grown since 1940 


V0 










12000 CIRCULATION 
+> +> + + . 














PERCENTAGE GAIN IN CIRCULATION 


Based on ABC figures 6 30 40 and 6 30 48 


YACHTING OES 
Motor Boating —— 32.9% 
Rudder erm 46.5% 
Motor Boat —_ 26.8% 








PAGES OF ADVERTISING, LAST SIX MONTHS 


(July through December 1948) 






















YACHTING ONS 
Motor Boati., —|,90,|;: = 442.4* 
Rudder [anal 199.0 
Motor Boat so o—— 169.7 
(*Printers’ ink figures) 
CIRCULATION 
NET PAID ABC = PERCENT. CIRCULA 
june 30, AGE TION 
1940 1948 GAIN GAIN 
YACHTING 21,769 45,023 106.8 23,254 
Motor Boating 32,029 42,572 32.9 10,543 
Rudder 18,974 27,790 46.5 8,816 
30,861 39,128 26.8 8,267 


Motor Boat 
i 








YACHTING greatest circulation in the field 


at HIGHEST newsstand and subscription prices! 


aI, 


YACHTING PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
205 E. 42nd Street + New York 17, N. Y. 
Tel. MUrray Hill 9-0715 





1948 and 1947 Advertising Volume 
for Canadian Business Publications 


Canadian Papers Carry 1.7% More Advertising in 1948 


One Year 


Industrial 
Trade 


Class 


Grand Total 


Page ° 

1948 1947 Gain Gain 
27,273 26,219 +-1,054 +4.0 
15,171 15,434 — 263 —1.7 
9,106 9,042 t 64 + 0.7 

51,550 50.695 + 855 +1.7 


Unless otherwise noted, all publications are monthlies with 7 x 10 inch type page. 


Pages 


Industrial Group 1948 1947 


British Columbia 


Lumberman *1205 *1165 
Canada Lumberman 1106 1210 
Canadian Aviation *574 *676 
Canadian Beverage Review 

(bi-mo.) F , 108 304 
Canadian Chemistry & Pro 

cess Industries 650 651 
Canadian Dairy & Ice Cream 

Journal 757 678 
Canadian Farm Implements 

(7-1/3x10) and 612 575 
Canadian Food Industries *412 *340 
Canadian Industrial Equip 

ment News (9%x12%) 387 106 
Canadian Machinery & Man 

ufacturing News 1953 2079 
Canadian Metals & Metal 

lurgical Industries 231 256 
Canadian Milling & Feed 281 234 
Canadian Mining Journal 1131 1117 
Canadian Packaging 295 
Canadian Printer & Publish 

er *558 "563 
Canadian Purchasor 940 853 
Canadian Refrigeration 

Journal 437 116 
Canadian Shipping & Marine 

Engineering News 342 371 
Canadian Textile Journal 

(bi-w.) *1422 *1133 
Canadian Trade Abroad 

(bi-mo.) 5! 
Electrical Digest 149 128 
Electrical News & Engineer 

ing 912 888 
Engineering & Contract 

Record 1308 1397 
Food in Canada 386 "394 
Harbour & Shipping 391 386 
Industrial Canada 1342 1329 
Industrial Progress (bi-mo.) 210 229 
Journal Roval Architectural 

Institute of Canada 727 647 
Leather World i84 355 
Manufacturing & Industrial 

Engineer 176 392 
Marketing (8%4x12%) (w.) 843 817 

Modern Power & Engineer 

ing S80 91 

Motor Wholesaler (4%x6%) 297 112 
Plant Administration 674 186 
Prairie Lumberman 

(10x74) ‘204 

Pulp & Paper Magazine of 
Canada 1461 51310 
Pre Cambrian (7%x10) 282 250 
Retailer 34 147 
Storage & Distribution 967 589 
Timber of Canada 687 682 
Western Business & Industry 900 908 
Western Canada Coal Review 
(7-1/2x10 200 201 
Total 27,273 26.219 
Pages 
Trade Group 1948 1947 
Canadian Automotive Trade 1072 1105 
Canadian Baker ; 340 #299 
Canadian Bookseller (5% x 
7%) 180 213 
Canadian Cigar & Tobacco 
Journal 268 1279 
Canadian Grocer (semi-mo.) S80 947 
Canadian Paint & Varnish 
Magazine i174 104 


Canadian Stationer 384 189 
Pages 
Trade Group 1948 1947 
Canadian Welder, Blacksmith 
& Repairman (7-1/3x10) 211 222 
Drug Merchandising (semi- 

mo.) ; 745 892 
Furniture & Furnishings 1047 992 
Garage Operator 621 537 
General Merchant of Canada 251 206 
Hardware & Metal (bi-w.) 1677 1842 
Laundry & Dry Cleaning 

Journal of Canada 324 12 
L’/Epicier , 312 199 
Le Prix Courant ae” 112 349 
Maritime Merchant (6%x10) 

(bi-w.) 821 800 
Men’s Wear of Canada 

(8-5/16x12) iS4 155 
Motor Book 511 It 
Motor In Canada (7-1/3x10) 728 786 
Motor Magazine 728 849 
Painting & Decorating Con- 

tractor 274 158 
Prairie Grocer & Provisioner 

(7-1/3x10) 321 10 
Radio & Appliance Sales 125 07 
Sanitary Engineer, Plumber & 

Steamfitter of Canada 516 149 
School Progress (quarterly) 72 164 
Style (8-5/16x12) (quarterly) 227 193 
Trader & Canadian Jeweler *681 850 
Western Retailer 6-5/6x10) 

(bi-mo.) 85 80 

Total 15,171 15,434 
Pages 
Class Group 1918 1947 
Business Management 232 17¢ 
Bus & Truck Transport in 

Canada 877 849 
Canadian Advertising (84 x 

10%) (quarterly) 140 435 
Canadian Business 789 825 
Canadian Doctor (444x6%) *632 *561 
Canadian Hospital 672 695 
Canadian Hotel Review & 

Restaurant 601 ( 
Canadian Journal of Com 

parative Medicine & Vet 

terinary Science (5x7) $1 66 
Canadian Medical Association 

Journal (8-5/16x1144) 1167 1288 
Canadian Pharmaceutical 

Journal (semi-mo.) *603 731 
Canadian Teacher (8x5) 175 160 
Canadian Underwriter (7x10) 

(bi-w.) 18 17 
Financial Post (21% x16'4) 

(w.) 747 7 
Hotel & Restaurant Maga 

zine 415 78 
Journal of Canadian Dental 

Association 634 672 
La Revue Municipale 99 t 
Life Underwriters News 97 8 
Municipal World (7% x10') *196 168 
Western Municipal News 

(6%x914) 131 122 

Total 9.106 1012 
* Includes classified advertising 
Estimated 
First year of publication 
11 issues 
* Under new management, 1947 figures 


not available 
13 issues 


WICF. yearly INpusTRIAL MARKETING publishes the advertising volume 
figures of a representative group of Canadian business publications, divided 


into industrial, trade and class groups on the basis of editorial direction. 


The above tabulation reveals that the 90 Canadian papers included show a! 
average gain of 1.7% for business paper advertising in 1948 as compared te 
1947. The page increase for 1948 amounts to 855 pages. 

In individual classifications, the 42 papers in the industrial group show # 
increase of 1054 pages in 1948 for an average gain of 4% over 1947. 

The trade group shows a loss of 263 pages and is 1.7% under 1947. 

\ gain of 64 pages places the class group .7% ahead of last year. 
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How much should you 


spend for advertising? 


Since time immemorial, a number of familiar vard- 


sticks have been used to determine advertising budgets: 


A percentage of vearly sales. 
The amount of money spent last vear. 


The average budgets of other companies. 


Q_a 
SSNS 


The budget planning session is often a tug-of-war 
between the advertising manager and the treasurer— 
one striving for a higher appropriation and the other 
trving equally hard to keep expenses down. Isn’t there 


a more logical way to approach this problem ? 


One of the best solutions we have heard is to think of 
jobs to be done rather than dollars to be spent. In other 
words, to sit down and say, “Just what do we want to 


accomplish during the coming year?” 





Looking at it that way—at the jobs to be done—it 
becomes apparent that advertising can handle a number 
ol assignments more economically (and often more 
effectively) than they could be done in any other way. 
lf vou line up these jobs and figure the cost of doing 
them. the budget establishes itself... and it’s based on 
asound sales program. Then if economy is a “must”, 
it becomes a question of deciding which jobs are most 


important and which must be postponed. 


For « ample, if you are interested selling to the 
*33,000,000,000 Machine Building market, reaching 
and iy luencing Design Engineers is an important job 
tobe done. These men specify the parts, materials, and 
hnish which £o into the machines to be built: They 
hold the key to volume orders. Unless your advertising 


does a job of selling them, you are stymied at the outset. 
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Hlow well can tradepaper advertising handle this job 
for you? Here are a few facts which may help you 
to decide. 


MACHINE DESIGN is read by 66,000 engineers and 
executives responsible for the design of machines. !t is 
respected by these men as their professional design 
engineering journal. [t is at their finger tips when they 
are solving tough problems . . . when they are specifying 
the parts, materials and finishes which mean volume 
orders to suppliers. 





. << 


In addition, MACHINE DESIGN as well as all Penton 
publications, makes available all the facts that can be 
obtained on its market, its coverage, and its readership 
to help you to analyze how effective a medium it is 


for your products. 


If vou would like to have information on any Penton 
publications or the markets they cover, your request will 
receive prompt attention. 


mn PENTON 


Publishing Company 


PENTON BUILDING « CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 





Publishers of 


STEEL? MMACHNEDESICN °— 


Tue 


FounDRY-— 


New Equipment Digest + Revista Industrial 
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Management Should Ask 
Less Meringue, More Pie 


from Agencies, Says Weir 


Poitapecpnia—lIf business and in- 
dustrial managements will improve the 
efficiency of their businesses even slight- 
ly, they can survive a fourth round of 
wage demands in 1949. In fact, they 
probably could last through a 15th 
round, 

That bombshell was part of a bar- 
rage laid down by Walter Weir, presi- 
dent of Walter Weir, Inc., New York 
agency, in an address before members 
of the Eastern Industrial Advertisers 
Dec. 4 

“May | ask what is wrong with more 
people having more money to spend?” 
Mr. Weir asked. “The history of this 
country has been one of a~ constantly 
broadening distribution of wealth.” 

The new wage increase he said, might 
even help move some of the merchandise 
that is currently backing up on the na- 
tion’s dealers. 

Discussing the stake of agencies in 
the present business picture, Mr. Weir 
said that if the net profit of the average 
agency is falling, one of the chief causes 
may be the fact that many agencies are 
services not contemplated 
basis was originally de- 


rendering 
when the 15% 
cided upon. 

“It might not be bad management if 
some of these extra services were either 
eliminated or charged for,” he said. “I 
believe specifically that if agencies of- 
fered less meringue and more pie, they, 
as well as their clients, would be better 
fed.” 

Mr. Weir, who later admitted that 
his agency has 12 departments to service 
its clients, added that. because of “the 
wasteful way in which so many busi 
nesses are run,” the average agency 
should and must offer services far be- 
yond that originally contemplated as 
its province “for its own protection.” 

Jerome Gray, president of Gray & 
Rogers, Philadelphia agency, said that 
agencies should charge for extra services 
and that there is no limit to the number 
of services an agency should provide. 

“Uur clients foreed us into sup- 


plying comprehensive service because 


they demanded such things as puppet 


Continued on Page 130) 
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NIAA News 


National Headquarters, 1776 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 
William A. Marsteller, president 

Blaine G. Wiley. executive secretary 
CHAPTER ACTIVITIES OF THE NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISERS ASSOCIATION 


Industrial Ad Men Teach at Cincinnati 


NIAA Committee Will Help 
Set ABC, CCA Audit Policy 


New York—A committee of five ad- 
vertising men has been appointed by 
NIAA President William A. Marsteller 
to investigaie proposed changes in the 
auditing practices of Audit Bureau of 
Circulations and Controlled Circulation 
Audit. 

The committee will meet Jan. 12 to 
study proposals under consideration by 
ABC and CCA for auditing the “area 
of confusion” in circulation reports 
that is, the unpaid portion of paid cir- 
culations and the paid portion of con- 
trolled circulations. 

Committee recommendations will be 
considered by the NIAA board at its 
next meeting Feb. 14 in New York. 

Harold A. Wilt, space buyer, J. 
Walter Thompson Co., is committee 
chairman. Members are Joseph N. Mc- 
Donald, advertising manager, Anaconda 
Copper Mining Co., New York; E. L. 
Grauel, media department, Eastman 
Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y.; Alfred M. 
Street, advertising manager, Jenkins 
Brothers, New York; and Fred Barrett, 
vice-president and media director, Bat- 
ten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn here. 
NIAA Vice-President Bernard Dolan 


will serve as a member ex-officio. 


Stopper for NIAA Celebrants 





members of 


looks of 
NIAA'’s Hartford, Conn., chapters were 
caused by this formidable invitation to 
the chapter’s Christmas party. Yule 
decorations, party data are inside folder. 
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University Evening 
Course Aids Supplier 


and Agency Personnel 


Cincinnati—The University of Cin- 
cinnati, in cooperation with the Cin- 
cinnati Industrial Advertisers, is pre- 
senting an unusual evening course in 
industrial advertising for employes of 
industrial suppliers and agencies 
specializing in their accounts. 

The course, one of only several of 
its kind in the country, is taught by 
George L. Service, vice-president of 
Venable-Brown Co., Cincinnati, with as- 
sistance from several CLA members who 
are specialists in different aspects of 
the study. 

Those enrolled are required to pre 
pare a sales plan for marketing a multi- 
purpose grease to industrial plants and 
a brief from a hypothetical advertising 
manager to his vice-president, making 
recommendations for advertising the 
grease in 1949, 


Discussion includes market studies, 
industrial media, program development, 
sources, useful types and techniques of 
ad illustrations, with complete produc- 
tion of direct mail, salesman presenta- 
tion and business paper ads. The course 
also deals with methods of gearing ad- 
vertising to sales and of increasing the 
use of salesmen’s time by developing 
productive inquiries. Other topics are 
external organs, catalogs, exhibits, me! 
chandising of the advertising program 
and relations between the ad manage! 
and the agency, including handling ot 
the budget, media selection and em 
ploye and public relations. 


Use New York Text 


Guest lecturers include Foster Hayes. 
president, Consolidated Artists, who be 
gan the guest-lecture series with a dis 
cussion of development of several ads 
from visualization to proof; Frat is F 
Braun, Product Presentation, Inc.. © 
cinnati; who will discuss exhibit- Dee: 
13; Howard Campbell, president, are 
ner Publications, Cincinnati, who w! 
speak about publicity releases Jan. %: 
and Lester Francis, advertising man® 
ger, Emery Industries, Cincinnati, wh 
will describe ways of merchandising 

(Continued on Page 130 
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To FORTIFY 


To INSURE 
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To PROTE cT 





Your Advertising 


Your Inrerests 


Whatever you do, make the 





A.S.M.E. CATALOG your 


SALES-GUARD 





























Discover the value of SHOWING Your Products This Way 


When engineers turn their specifying 
and buying binoculars toward infor- 
mation on plant equipment, and mate- 
rials or parts that go into the equip- 
ment, they expect to find a clear and 
comprehensive picture of sources of 
supplies. 

They do not want to struggle through 
a general directory carrying a multi- 
tudinous mass of unrelated listings. 
Nor do they expect the descriptive data 
in a collective catalog to give them the 
last word. For in their work of effi- 
ciently applying any equipment, or 
materials or parts, engineering proce- 
dures must be pursued. 

Engineering procedure calls for 
consideration of operating conditions 








which no catalog of engineered prod- 
ucts can FULLY cover. 

If you manufacture mechanical ap- 
paratus, or materials or parts that go 
into mechanical equipment, your prod- 
ucts probably are among the more than 
6500 listed in the A.S.M.E. MECHAN- 
ICAL CATALOG Directory. 


If, in addition to the source listings, 
you supply enough informative data 
in the A.S.M.E. CATALOG so that 
engineers can see the scope of your 
products and service, you will be giv- 
ing them the kind of preliminary infor- 
mation they look for in this A.S.M.E. 


reference book. 
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Yor A single volume 


—a single field 


— mechanical equipment 


ye 50,000 listings 


of only mechanical 





equipment 
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15,000 of industry's 
key engineers 
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This 38-year-old guide to Who 
makes What for industry is based on 
engineering needs, as specified by the 
engineers themselves. It is comprehen- 
sive and compact. It is on the job when 
orders are in-the-making. 

When your product information ap- 
pears in the A.S.M.E. CATALOG it 
will have the basic distribution which 
assures effectiveness among the effec- 
tive men of industry at the most effec- 
tive time .. . specifying and buying 
time. 

Descriptive information about your 
products appearing in the A.S.M.E. 
CATALOG will be an effective open- 
ing wedge for your salesmen, and for 
all the service you are prepared to give. 





YOU GET THESE 


ASME FEATURES 
AT NO EXTRA COST 


7 Space users receive 
¢ special news release 
privilege in MECHANI- 
CAL ENGINEERING, the 
monthly A.S.M.E. publi- 
cation. 


2 You get a listing once 
¢a year in its “Buyer’s 
Catalog Guide”, which 
features catalogs and 
draws many valuable 
responses from engi- 
neers who are hard to 
reach. This positive meth- 
od enables you to check 
market forpulling power. 


No other collective cata- 
log offers this multiple 
service. It is entirely co- 
operative and FREE to 
companies whose prod- 
uct data appear in the 
A.S.M.E. CATALOG. 








—more value for less money 





1950 EDITION NOW BEING COMPILED 























THE AMERICAN SOCIETY of MECHANICAL ENGINEERS, 29 W.39°St. N 


ew York 18, NLY. 





Midwest Office: 400 West Madison St., Chicago 6, Ill. 
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THE RIGHT COMBINATION 


To reach all buying factors in this 
great construction industry without 
waste circulation. 


These two CCA publications give 
complete coverage of the highway- 
heavy construction field —one a 
monthly magazine for display adver- 
tising—the other an annual reference 
book, giving year-round permanent 
file for your Catalog story. 


They are distributed to selected list 
of Federal, State, City and County 
Engineers; Road and Heavy Con- 
struction Contractors, and Equipment 
Distributors and Dealers. 


Write for Readership Survey 
of Highway Contractors. 


ROADS AND STREETS 


POWERS' ROAD AND STREET CATALOG 
22 West Maple Street, Chicago 10, Illinois 
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NIAA '‘Backfield in Motion’ 





TRADE SHOWS were discussed by 
Meade Johnson, sales manager of Stam- 
ford Div., Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., at 
meeting of Industrial Advertisers As- 


sociation of New York. From left: 
George Frye, James Thomas Chirug 
Agency, toastmaster; Mr. Johnson; C. 
W. Shugert, Shell Oil Co., IAA presi- 
dent; and Robert Towne, W. L. Towne 
Agency, IAA president. 


Cincinnati 
CONTINUED FROM Pace 128 


the advertising program Jan. 10. 

The textbook used is “Practical Ad- 
vertising Procedures,” written by mem- 
bers of the Central New York Indus- 
trial Advertisers after a four-year study. 

Commenting on the aim of the course, 
W. F. McCarthy, CIA president, said: 

“While virtually every university has 
a fairly well integrated program of ad- 
vertising education, somehow the sub- 
ject of industrial advertising has been 
given a lick and a promise. Industrial 
advertising, while it may be somewhat 
lacking in glamor, is important enough 
to the progress of this country to merit 
full consideration in the curricula of 
American universities. It is largely with 
this thought that the CLA is cooperating 
with Mr. Service in his work at the 
University of Cincinnati.” 





Learn Prospect's Lingo, 
Miller Tells Advertisers 


Mitwaukre—Good industrial adver- 
tising copy overcomes the prospect’s ig- 
with knowledge and his indif- 
ference with interest, George Laflin 
Miller, vice-president of Doyle, Kitchen 
& McCormick, New York agency, told 
members of the Milwaukee Industrial 
Marketing Asociation Dec. 9. 

“The true advertising message is a 
proper mating of facts about the prod- 
uct with facts about the prospect,” he 


norance 


said. “The advertising writer's fact- 
finding should include vocabulary re- 
search to enable him to write in the 


language of the prospect.” 
Mr. Miller, known as Aesop Glim, ap- 
peared at the Chicago and Rockford 


chapters of NIAA during his speaking 


tour. 


Rochester Group Hears R. L. Putman 
R. L. Putman, president, Putman 
Publishing Co., Chicago, discussed ways 
to prove the results of good industrial 
advertising at the Nov. 23 meeting of 
Advertisers. 


Rochester Industrial 
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Don't Ape Consumer Copy, 
Peck Warns Industrialists 


MontrEAL—Too much industrial ad- 
vertising today apes consumer advertis 
ing with oversimplified poster copy, 
James O. Peck, president of James O. 
Peck Research Co.. New York, told 
members of the Technical Advertisers 
Association of Montreal at a recent 
meeting. 

“One reason why much industrial ad- 
vertising receives scant recognition from 
management is its lack of the educa- 
tional element,” he said. “When the 
poster copy technique is used in indus- 
trial ads, they fail to inform prospects 
sufficiently of the nature, uses and op- 
eration of the product.” 

“Yet, industrial advertisers have fa- 
cilities at their disposal that often make 
consumer advertisers green with envy. 
They can concentrate on an industry 
and on groups wthin that industry. They 
can cover any market intensively and 
build up mailing lists with precision. 

“Industrial advertisers must place 
their educational work more on adver- 
tising and less on the shoulders of the 
salesmen. 

“Don’t assume that readers will not 
read long copy. They read long editorial 
matter and they will read long adver- 
tising copy if it is equally helpful, per- 
tinent and informative. Even if space 
is bought merely to support editoral 
service, it should be filled with copy 
that gives a similar or better service 
than the editorial side.” 


New Colorado Chapter 
Elects Sabin President 


Denver—Jerry Sabin, advertising di- 
rector, Colorado Fuel & Llron Corp. here, 
has been elected president of NIAA’s 
new Colorado chapter. 

Other officers are Curt Freiberger of 
Curt Freiberger & Co., Denver agency, 
chairman of the chapter’s board of di- 
rectors; Joseph Thompson of Eaton 
Metal Products Co. and Robert Ingmire 
of General Electric Co., vice-presidents; 
Henry Hough, publisher of Oil Reporter, 
secretary; and William Haddon, acdver- 
tising manager of Denver Equipment 
Co., treasurer. 


Less Meringue 
CONTINUED FROM Pace 128 


shows, round table discussions, etc.,” he 
explained. 

However, he admitted his agency was 
forced into it willingly and for a profit. 
“I believe in depth of service and I be 
lieve an ad agency can be of value t 
its clients in proportion to the I 
miliarity it develops with the clients 
businesses.” He defines “depth of ser 
ice” to include “development of sales 
training courses, design of convention 
displays, addressing sales meeting-, an¢ 
working cheerfully on any medium.” 

The two-way discussion followed # 
group of three clinics and a dinner. 
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jus- really worthwhile investment sxecerivs errese Pane vayenree 
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that pays off. wr. Blaine G. Wiley 
National Industrial Advertisers Association 


la- 1776 Broadway 
ey New York, N. Y. 
ake 


ivy. Dear Blaine: 

stry Recently the management of our company made « survey of the memberships held by 
hev our people in various organizations. For the first time in wany years, I stopped 
; to reflect on what wembership in National Industrial Advertisers Association has 
anc meant to me for the more than ten years that I have been an Active Member. 


I became a member of the Eastern Industrial Advertisers, the Philadelphia Chapter 


lace of NIAA, in 1937 shortly after I joined the Advertising Department of the duPont 

ver- Company in Wilmington. I think my first and still one of ay foremost inpressions 
¥ is tht I liked the group. They talked the sume language, so to speak, and were 
the faced with many of the same problems we were facing in our everyday advertising 


work. If problems of interest to all of us came up, we just joined forces and 


found the answer. 
not 


yr ial d h 3 bh About a year after I joined Elé, several of us gathered together some successful 
ver- an ere Ss WwW y eee industrial advertising campai.ns and put them together into a brochure that I 
understand is still in great demand through your library, our "Case Histories* 
per- project. During the years thet followed we heard talks by just about every lead- 
| . ing exponent of ali phases of advertising, publishing, and related fields. te 
pac not only worked jointly on solving many of our mutual problems but provided speak- 
oral ers for college advertising and merketing courses and did all thet we could do 
. . in helping develop a better understanding and apprecistion of advertising. And 
opy to top it all off, our monthly meetings end annual outings were always thoroughly 
vice enjoyable functions with just as much emphasis on the social and recreetional side 
&s on the age-old subject of artwork vs photographs! 


Since joining the Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corporation as Advertising keneger in 
July, I find myself calling upon you and your staff more and more for vital in- 
formation. Your new booklet on budgets is at present being studied by our Ac- 
counting Department with a hope tit we can adapt many of your suggestions. 
Bvery time we route the Bulletin, our staff men suggest thct we write end get 
sowe vital information offered. 
Edi Rest assured thet we had no trouble in convincing our management thet membership 
ere, in NIAA is a really worthwhile investwent that pays off. I'm sure thet if any 
A A’s industrial advertiser who is not yet a member would take just about five minutes 
to look into NIAA and the services and benefits of membership, he will soon join 
up. Keep up the good work! 
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in the Baking Industry 
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($120 per page) 






BAKER'S DIGEST Circulation is 


Concentrated 


among those 4000 or more bakeries 
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Ad Research Group Starts 


Business Paper Reports 


New YorK—More than five years of 
preliminary work by all elements of 
industrial advertising will reach its cli- 
max late this month or early in February 
when the Advertising Research Founda- 
tion releases its first report in the Con- 
tinuing Study of Business Papers. 

The ARF has just completed field 
work on the 162-page Oct. 15 issue of 
Chilton Co.'s Automotive Industries, ac- 
cording to J. F. Apsey, Jr., advertising 
manager of Black & Decker Mfg. Co., 
and chairman of the ARF administrative 
committee for the business paper study. 

Far more than a readership survey, 
the first full scale foundation study will 
perform three major functions, accord- 
ing to A. W. Lehman, managing director 
of ARF. They are: 

1) To determine the potential au- 
dience of a given issue of a specific 
publication 

2) To measure the readership of 
the publication as a whole as well as 
the readership of all individual ad- 
vertisements and editorial items with- 
in the issue surveyed, and 

3) To provide detailed informa- 
tion about subscribers and readers— 
including so-called “pass along” cir- 
culation, purchasing influence, job 
classification, and similar data. 


ABP Supports Ist Study 


The first full-scale report will include 
the foregoing information as well as a 
complete reproduction of the survey is- 
sue with readership scores for each edi- 
toral and advertising item. As additional 
studies of individual business papers 
are made, industrial advertisers and 
their advertising agencies will gradually 
receive a mass of data enabling them te 
analyze the general influence of such 
factors as position, size, color, and con- 
tinuity on advertisements in business 
papers. 

The Automotive Industries field work 
was conducted by Alderson & Sessions, 
Philadelphia, under ARF supervision. 
The administrative committee in charge 
of the study includes representatives of 
the Associated Business Papers, which 
underwrote the bulk of the $20,000 es- 
timated cost of the first study as well 
as the $34,000 cost of previous “pilot” 
studies of The Foundry and Chemical 
Engineering: the National Industrial 
Advertisers Association, which approp- 
riated $1,000 toward the cost of the Au- 


tomotive Industries study: and the As- 


sociation of National Advertisers and 


the American Association of Advertis- 
ing Agencies. The ANA and the 4-A’s 
are co-sponsors of the Advertising Re- 
search Foundation, but neither contribu- 
ted to financial.support of the business 
paper survey. 

Preliminary negotiations for the Con- 
tinuing Study of Business Papers began 
before the war, but due to the wartime 
interruptions, intensive work did not get 
under way until 1945. Two exploratory 
or “pilot” studies were made in the 
next two years at a cost of approximately 
$34,000. 


Make 5 Recommendations 


On the basis of the “pilot” studies of 
The Foundry and Chemical Engineering, 
the ARF technical committee outlined 
the folowing recommended specifica- 
tions: 


1) Use of a mailed questionnaire 
later verified by personal interview 
to obtain as much information as pos- 
sible, in advance of actual field work, 
on subsequent receivers of so-called 
“pass along” circulation. 

2) Systematic random sampling of 
all potential readers of each copy 
without regard as to how the reader 
obtains the copy. 

3) Use of call-backs to obtain satis- 
factory sampling success. 

4) Use of a qualifying kit for de- 
termining proof of readership of the 
measured issue. 

5) Use of the crayoning technique 
for recording readership. 


Dr. Ernst Jurkat of Alderson & Ses 
sions designed a “known probability” 
sample of approximately 1,000 calls for 
the survey. The calls were made from 
Nov. 15 through early December in 15 
states—California, Connecticut, [linois, 
Indiana, Massachusetts, Michigan, Mis 
souri, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, Tennessee and Wiscon 
sin. 

The sample was designed to give pre 
portionate representation to home sub- 
scribers and those reading copies Te 
ceived from plant subscriptions. [nter- 
viewers first determined who received 
a designated copy in addition to the 
listed subscriber, or the person whos 
name appeared first on the route list 
for a company-name copy. These “pass 
along” readers were interviewed in tum 

The field calls were conducted ® 
representative localities, determined by 
1) the types of business establis!) ments 
in the localities in relation to total ci 
culation, 2) the number of business & 


tablishments in the localities in rel* 
tion to total circulation, 3) inten-!ty © 
circulation in relation to concen'ratie® 
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of industry, and other characteristics. 

Most interviews were conducted at 
places of business. When necessary due 
to copies addressed to subscribers’ 
homes, or call backs, interviews were 
were made at home. Rigid precautions 
were taken to prevent potential readers 
from learning of the readership inter- 
views in advance. 

[hree major steps in the interviews 
were: 1) explanatory introductions, 2) 
audience and readership information, 
and 3) information on functions and 
buying influence. 

Interviewers used a qualifying kit 
containing 10 published and 10 unpub- 
lished articles. The articles were ro- 
tated in the kits to insure equal chance 
of observation. 

Interviewers used fresh, unmarked 
copies of the Oct. 15 issue of the pub- 
lication to record in red crayon the ad- 
vertisements and_ editorial features 
which each reader remembered having 
seen or read. 

lo reduce any bias due to fatigue of 
interviewees, the 162 pages of the issue 
were exposed to readers in various se- 
quences. Each claimed reader, however, 
was shown every page. 

To determine function and buying in- 
fluence, the interviewers showed each 
reader three cards showing 1) a list of 
plant equipment, 2) a list of parts, and 
3) a list of supplies. Each reader was 
asked if he purchased or entered into 
the purchase of any of the items on each 
of the three cards. If he did, he was 
asked if he specified brands. 

In closing the interviews, the field 
men obtained the respondents’ titles, the 
natures of their duties, and the number 
of employes in each plant. 

Members of the administrative com- 
mittee are Mr. Apsey, Kenneth W. Ak- 
ers, Griswold-Eshleman Co., Cleveland; 
William K. Beard, Jr.. McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Co., New York; Bernard Do- 
lan, Peter A. Frasse & Co., New York; 
Howard L. Fisher, Rickard & Co., New 
York; Arnold Friedman, Chain Store 
ge, New York, L. P. Moyer, G-E Lamp 
Division, Cleveland; E. Scott Pattison, 
G. M. Basford Co., New York; H. Judd 
Payne, The Architectural Record, New 
York and Stanley A. Knisely, ABP, 
New York {ex officio.) 





MARSHALL HAYWOOD 


Marshall Haywood, 63, former pub- 


lishing director of Haywood publishing 
Co., died in Chicago Dec. 8 after an ex- 
tens illness. 


Mr. Haywood had pioneered and pub- 
lishe:! Packaging Parade and Shears in 
the kaging field and Electric Light 
& Power and Electrical Dealer. After 


sucerding his father as head of Hay- 
wood Publishing Co. in Lafayette, Ind., 
he became executive head of Hay- 
wood | ag Co., Lafayette, and continued 


‘o dict these firms after moving to 
Chir 18 years ago. 

Une of Mr. Haywood’s three sons, 
Mars}; ./] Haywood Jr., has succeeded 
him ead of Haywood Publishing Co. 


Men Who Make Materials Decisions Read M&M... 


it’s edited specifically to meet their needs 
Selecting engineering mate- 
rials used in product manu- 


facture, together with 
deciding upon methods and 
equipment for their process- 
ing and fabrication, is a 
“materials engineering”’ 
problem. 


Editorially, Materials & Methods 
deals with this engineering problem, 
and this problem only. 





The men who perform the 
function of materials-selec- 
tion and materials-process- 
ing are ‘‘materials engi- 
neers,” whatever their actual 
titles. 


M &M is edited for these men, and 
these men only. 





MATERIALS & METHODS 


330 WEST 42nd ST., NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 


New York + Chicago + Philadelphia - 
Los Angeles - Cleveland + San Francisco 
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M&M is the only technical 
publication devoted exclu- 
sively to materials engineer- 
ing which, as explained, is 
the application of engineer- 
ing materials in product 
manufacture. A new 16-page 
booklet gives you the com- 
plete M&M market story. 
Write or phone today, for 
your free copy. 
















A DETROIT MANUFACTURER DID! 


100,000 duplicate photos seems 
like a lot of prints . . . and it is. 
With our facilities for quantity pro- 
duction of quality work, it presented 
no problem at all. Let us quote you 
on your multiple print requirements. 
We also do color process prints 
and transporencies, blow-ups, 
photo-murals, and advertising cut- 
outs. Information upon request. 





WEST-DEMPSTER CO. 
Waters Exhibition Bidg., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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Agency Outlook 


[CONTINUED FROM Pace 34 


thing, the 1949 picture may be a trifle 
better than 1948.—D. A. E.tiort, media 
director. 


Klau-Van Pietersom-Dunlop 
Assoc. 

Almost without exception, our indus- 
trial accounts approach 1949 with op- 
timism. Advertising schedules are up 
and sales effort will be vigorous. 
L. 1. Arcuer, secretary and media di- 


rector. 


Kudner Agency 

The present outlook for 1949 indus- 
trial advertising in business papers and 
magazines should be about the same as 
1948 schedules. 

We base this statement on tentative 
approval of schedules and in some in- 
stances on approved budgets. 

There is a tendecy towards the in- 
creased use of color pages in 1949 where 
black and white pages were used in 
1948.—D. J. PyKett, media director. 


Vac Manus, John & Adams 

It would appear that strong use will 
continue to be made next year of trade 
papers which do a real job of covering 
and serving significant markets. Con- 
tinued tendency will be to concentrate 
effective schedules in stronger publica- 
tions rather than to use smaller sched- 
ules seattered in second, third and fourth 
books. 

Equally important to the schedules 
will be the effort to make sure that the 
advertising itself is tied directly to the 
sales objectives. E. W. Froen.icn, 
vice-president. 


WecCarty Co. 

Advertising budgets for 1949 are bear- 
ing closer scrutiny than in any previous 
year. In general, profits of industrial 
clients for 1948 were excellent. The real 
test comes in 1949 with leveling of sales 
to a “norm” which may set the basis 
for the next two or three years. 

Only two of our clients have reduced 
advertising budgets for 1949 and these 
are subject to upward revision later in 
the year after sales trends have been 
established. Twelve clients are increas- 
ing budgets, averaging 17%. 

Clients are becoming more inquiry- 
conscious and the “pull” of various 
business papers will be compared, 
month by month. Due to stiff rate in- 
creases by most publishers, media se- 
lection has reduced the number of pub- 
lications on client lists. Further rate in- 
creases will meet with strong client re- 
sistance. Repeated advertisements will 
be “in style” to help offset increased 
production costs. 

Clients are looking to advertising in 
1949 to produce sales—with hard hitting 
copy, factual information, less of the 
“institutional” puff, more of the good 
old reason-why copy that will develop 
inquiries for salesmen to follow up. It’s 
the opportunity year for agency, pub- 


lisher and advertising departments t 
“go to town” in proving the sales 
value of good advertising. TERRELL 1 
McCarty, president. 


Horton-Noyes Co. 

Almost all of our industrial sched 
ules for 1949 have been approved. Mor: 
than 90°% of them are slightly large 
than in 1948, averaging about 10° 
greater. Those that have not yet bee: 
settled will probably follow this gen 
eral pattern.—C. H. Rickarp, partner. 


Aitkin-Kynett Co. 

Practically all of our clients using in 
dustrial media have approved conserva 
tive increases in budgets for 1949, but 
only after subjecting advertising plans 
to more careful consideration and study 
than has been exercised for several 
years past. 

These increases will result from use 
of more dominant space and increased 
employment for color. The plans of most 
of our clients call for increased em- 
phasis on quality of circulation and 
readership. Intensified competition for 
sales plus increased space and prepara- 
tion costs are forcing elimination from 
schedules of some marginal papers 


H. H. Kynerr. 


Beeson-Faller-Reichert 

1948 was the biggest year this agency 
has ever had. There has been a steady 
increase in volume for the past ten 
years. While we have a few rough spots 
for 1949, the general overall outlook is 
considerably better than 1948. In the 
dollar volume, according to schedules 
already approved for 1949, Beeson-Fall- 
er-Reichert will bill 43°% more adver- 
tising than in 1948. Looking at the fig- 
ures for the industrial and business 
paper division, 1949 shows an increase 
of 21%. 

As we indicated, a few budgets have 
been cut. Most of them will go along 
with an increase due mostly to an in- 
crease in advertising costs. However, 
there are quite a number that are in- 
creasing as much as 100%. Part of our 
increase in business is due to new ac- 


counts.—ARTHUR REICHERT. 


Comstock, Duffes & Co. 

Industrial advertising programs in 
1949 are generally above the level otf 
1948. Heavy goods are inclined to be 
cautious in their advertising outlook 
but this is balanced by light fabricated 
products where competition is increas 
ing and hard selling is the order of the 
day. 

The coming year will be a challenge 
to advertising agencies to produce 
sound, productive advertising directed 
to the right markets at the right time 
It will conversely be a challenge to mn 
dustrial media to supply sound cold 
facts about their audience, and how 
they serve it-——T. SLoane Pai MER, 
media, research director. 


Paul Klemtner & Co. 
Schedules for 1949 advertisir 1D 


medical and drug trade publications al: 
ready approved by present clients <0’ 
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moderate increases over 1948.—Doro- 
roy R. Ruppy, media dept. 


Oakleigh R. French & Assoc. 

The industrial advertising outlook 
for the St. Louis area for 1949 seems to 
be good. On a dollar volume basis, ad- 
vertising budgets are up approximately 
156% to 20%. 

From our experience, however, adver- 
tisers seem to be checking their adver- 
tising schedules more carefully and are 
a little slower in placing contracts than 
they have been during the last few years. 
Everyone is examining the competitive 
situation between business papers and 
analyzing the size of space used, color, 
position, etc., to be sure he gets the 
maximum return from his dollar in- 
vested in advertising. 

[he same situation seems to exist with 
respect to the preparation of copy for 
ads. Everyone wants to be sure that his 
ads are as “hard hitting” as possible.— 
Kennetu J. Bayer, account executive. 


Hoffman & York 

We are just emerging from the long- 
est, toughest planning season in the 
history of our advertising agency. Start- 
ing way back this past summer, we have 
had numerous conferences and discus- 
sions with our clients regarding their 
1949 plans and advertising programs. 
In most instances a detailed plan was 
written which incorporated a review of 
the marketing aspects of the various 
products of our clients’ businesses before 
the war, during the war years, and 
right up to the present time. 

Commitments for 1949 have been unu- 
sually late, but now that most of them 
are in, we find that they are almost 


without exception as large or larger 
than for 1948. More detailed emphasi- 
on specific markets has resulted in a 
heavier trade-paper schedule than here- 
tofore in most instances. Almost all our 
clients are planning for sales as big ot 
bigger than this past year, but realize 
that they confront a more difficult sell- 
ing job.—Harry G. Horrman. 


R. J. Potts-Calkins & Holden 
Despite the fact that advancing rates 
in business publications have caused in- 
dustrial accounts to pare their lists, the 
outlook for total dollar volume place- 
met for 1949 is very good. Many 
clients have increased their budgets con- 
siderably but have made the increases 
contingent upon their ability to secure 
functional parts and raw materials dur- 
ng the year.—C.iayton C. McMiILLan, 


Serr 


ry and treasurer. 


Wils m, Haight & Welch 


r} zeneral outlook for 1949 indus- 
trial lvertising placements is good. 
- all advertiser is cutting. One 
‘arge one is increasing about 20%. 
Thre { our clients are bringing out 
hew ducts which will be advertised 
*xtensively. The remainder are doing 
aby same amount at higher bud- 
gets to increased space cost. Direct 
mail is sharply up.—Jessie Haicut, ex- 
fcutive vice-president. 
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TO COVER THE FIELD 


Largest circulation. 

Reaches every gas utility in the U. S. 

Reaches 85°% more gas company executives. 
Reaches 44% more engineers and technical officials. 
Reaches 58°% more sales executives. 

Reaches 29°% more in gas companies. 

Carries more pages of editorial content per issue. 
Largest staff of regular feature writers. 

Carries more exclusive editorial features per issue. 
Carries more pages of advertising per issue. 


Only publication to show an increase in advertising 
during 1946 and also in 1947. 


Lowest advertising rate per thousand circulation. 
(12 page rate basis.) 


Reaches gas utility personnel for 26.8% lower cost. 


They made their own page-by-page appraisal of 
the contents of all three books. 


They made a survey of their gas utility customers.* 


*Why not make such a survey yourself? 
We'll pay the cost. 


Hew Aduertisers Since Danuary (947 


PUBLICATION OFFICE 


198 South Alvarado Street, Los Angeles 4, California 


ADVERTISING OFFICES 


CHICAGO 3 NEW YORK 18 

1064 Peoples Gas Bldg. || West 42nd Street 
WaAboash 2-2589 Chickering 4-1969 
DALLAS 8 SAN FRANCISCO 5 
2411 Nicholson Drive 1085 Monadnock Bidg. 
YAle 2-9455 DOuglas 2-4475 








Three Important Points for 
Construction Equipment Advertisers 


When the product you are advertis- 
i, ing has to do with the design, mix- 
ing, transporting, handling, orming, 
placing, finishing or curing of concrete, of 
precos? concrete products, or ready-mixed 
concrete—then these are your only real 
customer prospects: 


2 The contractor who does concrete 
@ construction work; 

The concrete products manufacturer; 

The ready-mixed concrete producer. 


3 And CONCRETE is the only publica- 
ro) 


tion that gives you effective and 
wasteless coverage of all three. 


(Ca Write today for complete informa- 


tion and latest circulation figures. 


CONCRETE PUBLISHING CORP. 
1937 DAILY NEWS BLDG. CHICAGO 6 





“WRITE FOR DATA 


ABOUT THESE 


\ EXCELLENT MARKETS 








read every month by the 


Creamery Products Manu- | é 
seawree 


BUTTER AND (CHEESE [ 


LT ile 


fee CREAM@ERT FRODECTS reeenrErES 


facturers. Producers of but- 
ter, cheese, dry, condensed 
and evaporated milks 
Most of these plants are 
located in large cow-popu- 
lated areas and have sub- 
stantial purchasing power 

. . >. > . >. > . >. >. >. . . >. > . . . .* >. . 


le read every month by ICE 





ICE CREAM CREAM MANUFACTURERS 
located in all cities and towns, 
REVIEW and who sell through whole- 
sale outlets as well as com- 
pany-owned or controlied 
stores. 
. . >. . . . . >. . . . >. . . . . . . . > . . 
read every month by Milk Deal- 
ers — producers of bottied prod- Dany | LK 
ucts, cottage cheese and other D A ER 
dairy products, and are pack- m L 
agers and distributors of butter = 
end eggs 
> . >. . > >. . > >. . >. >. >. . . . . . . . . 
Every worthwhile milk dealer, 
creamery products manufac- 
turer and ice cream manv- 
facturer regularly uses this 
large red book as a BUY- 
ING GUIDE and DIREC- 
TORY tt is the annual, 
permanent, BUYER'S REFER- 
ENCE book. 
OLSEN PUBLICATIONS 
1445 NORTH FIFTH STREET 
MILWAUKEE 12, WISCONSIN 








Forecasting 


[CONTINUED FROM Pace 36] 


to continue at the same low figure of 
1948. As in 1948, a large part of for- 
eign trade may be expected to pass 
through government channels. The 
new federal administration may be 
expected, as a matter of policy, to con- 
tinue, and to increase this kind of 
government intervention in business. 

Total private investment in 1949, 
therefore, adds up to $39 billion dol- 
lars, or very closely to the same figure 
as in 1948. 

Government construction in 1949 is 
generally expected to increase over 
1948. Most of this increase will be in 
state and local projects for roads, hos- 
pitals, schools and other public build- 
ings and projects, which have been 
held up since the end of the war. 

When we come to consider 1949 
government purchases from the busi- 
ness sector, we approach the largest 
question mark in this forecasting 
problem because these “other pur- 
chases” include expenditures jor for- 
eign aid and for military facilities and 
equipment. 

It is within the bounds of possibility 
to assume anything from a complete 

though temporary—reversal of US- 
SR present policy toward a peaceful 
settlement of outstanding problems all 
the way to a fighting war. 


Russ-U. S. Status Quo 


There is, however, no reasonable 
basis for making either of these ex- 
treme assumptions. It seems most 
likely that for 1949 the relations be- 
tween Moscow and the Western powers 
will remain pretty much as they are. 
Moreover, the full force of the 1948 
military program was not reflected in 
1948 Government purchases from 
business. The 70-group air force pro- 
gram, for example, barely got under 
way in 1948. For these reasons some 
increase in European aid of a mili- 
tary nature, and some increase in ex- 
penditures for the military establish- 
ment of the United States may be 
expected even with no change in the 
international tension. The freer spend- 
ing philosophy of the Democratic ad- 
ministration and the newly elected 
Congress also justifies a somewhat 
larger estimate of government invest- 
ment spending for 1949. The increase 
of 2 billion for this item shown in 
Table | is probably on the low side. 

Thus, instead of $17 billion for 
government investment, as in 1948, 
there might be expenditures of $20 
billion in 1949. Total investment ex- 
penditures, then, would be $39 billion 
plus $20 billion, or $59 billion. 
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Both in 1948 and again in 1949, 
the American economy has moved a 
little farther toward a war economy 
in which government investment takes 
an increasingly important responsibil 
ity for business activity and for em 
ployment. Under real peace and ful! 
employment, total investment spend 
ing is divided in the ratio of 80% t 
20% for private and for government 
investment. 

According to the estimate of 1948 
investment, this ratio is 70 to 30, and 
for 1949 the ratio moves still farthe: 
toward government spending to 67 to 
33. Under total war conditions the 
government provides up to 96% of 
total investment.* 


1949 National Product 

Having arrived at this estimate of 
total investment expenditures, we are 
ready to translate investment spend- 
ing into an estimate of business acti- 
vity. 

In 1947, $50 billions of investment 
corresponded with $231 billions of 
gross national product—the market 
value of total national production of 
all kinds of goods and services. In 
1948, $56.5 billions of investment in- 
creased gross national product at a 
slightly higher ratio up to $225 bil- 
lions. Then, at about the same ratio, 
$59 billions of total investment would 
correspond with $260 billions of gross 
national product. We can say conser- 
vatively that if total investment is $59 
billions, gross national product will 
be about $260 billions. 

It should be repeated that this fore- 
cast of business activity is no better 
than the forecast of investment spend- 
ing which obviously contains many 
uncertainties. If actual investment 
spending turns out to be materially 
different from $59 billion, then the 
forecast of $260 billion gross national 
product will also be modified. 

We cannot produce $260 billions 
of dollars of goods and services with- 
out a correspondingly high level of 
employment. We can count on more 
than $60 million employed workers, 
and the same kind of tight labor 
market we have had in 1947 and 1948. 

There is little possibility of any 
considerable increase in physical pro- 
duction in 1949 over 1948. The in- 
crease that can occur will be limited 
to that due to the slow growth in la- 
bor force, industrial facilities and out- 
put per worker. Consequently. i! 
there is any considerable increase i? 
government investment expenditures 


*These figures can be seen in the 
tables of figures on page 42 and page 
62 of the September issue of |NvUS 
TRIAL MARKETING. 
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for foreign aid in Europe or China, 
x for military purposes, this increase 
would have to be offset by correspond- 
ing decreases in private investment, 
thus carrying the nation still farther 
along the road to a war economy. If 
this reduction in private investment 
did not occur spontaneously or vol- 


untarily, government and _ private 
funds would be bidding against each 
other for the same limited raw ma- 
terials, labor supply and production 
facilities. This would inevitably lead 
to further price inflation and prob- 
ably to additional government re- 
strictions on private business to com- 
pel reductions in private investment. 

Every forecast is a bundle of as- 
sumptions, and sometimes the forecast 
itself is only an assumption. One ma- 
jor assumption involved in this fore- 
cast has been mentioned—that there 
will be no major change in our inter- 
national relations during 1949. If we 
have a real assurance of peace or if 
we get into a fighting war, the pat- 
tern and size of investment spending 
could be quite different. 

\ number of other equally signifi- 
cant assumptions are implied if not 
expressed. One basic assumption is 
that the large amount of private in- 
vestment funds required for this pro- 
gram will be available. These funds 
will come, as they have during 1948, 
principally from retained profits of 
business firms, from personal savings 
directly invested in business, from de- 
preciation and other reserves of busi- 
ness firms, and from long-term loans 
from commercial banks, insurance 
companies and other institutional 
savings. One possible development 
during 1949 that would seriously re- 
duce funds available for investment 
would be increased taxation of busi- 
ness profits and large indvidual in- 


comes. There is apparently very little 
appreciation in political and labor 
union circles that ample profits and 
personal savings are essential to the 


high level of investment that we need 
if the current level of employment 
a Sate ad : : 

and prosperity is to be maintained. 


Credit Assumptions 


It is also assumed that there will be 


no major change in Federal Reserve 
cred policies during 1949; that there 
will no change in the policy con- 
verning long-term government bond 
prices. interest rates and commercial 


bank serve requirements. These as- 
‘sumptions follow from the previous 


assu! 


tion that the necessary funds 


for private investment will be avail- 
able. 

It is also implicit in these other as- 
sumptions that there will be no ma- 
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ANNUAL PURCHASES 


SOUTHERN HOSPITALS offers advertis- 
ers a plus value in a thriving 14-state 
market with a sales potential that leads 
the nation. Strictly Southern in cov- 
erage and editorial content, this one 
journal will carry your message to an 
audience that is ready to buy—able to 
buy. . . Over 100 regular advertisers 
have found that selling where selling is 
good produces extra sales at less cost. 
Write today for complete market data. 
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A Little Extra Effort 


will mean 


Lots of Extra Sales in 
THE SOUTHERN HOSPITAL MARKET 


OVER $200,000,000 
IMMEDIATE POTENTIAL ALMOST $1,000,000,000 


The Fastest Growing 
Hospital Market 
in the Nation 
























OSPITALS 


iS PUBLISHED BY 


Clark-Smith Publishing Company 


Charlotte 2, N. C. 














“SNIPS” 
A Journal of Constructive Help 5 
i Bea atlect” aictal Wemttation WHAT’S GOING ON? 
Air Conditioning. Warm Air - 
For Further Heating and Roofing Trades 





ata See Used year after year by over 200 
Market Data Industrial Advertisers who know 
Book and their market well. 


Our CCA SNIPS MAGAZINE 


Report 
5707 W. Lake St., Chicago 44, II. 


MATERIALS-METHODS 














Materials & Methods engineers in America’s 
leading manufacturing plants use Topflight’ 
Printed Cellophane, Self - Adhesive Tape t 
meet A-N pecs. - a embly line - follow 


through - ins 


Easy to Apply. 


TOPFLIGHT TAPE CO. YORK PA 


New Booklet No. 


@ Manufacturers and their advertising 
agencies are using this inexpensive 
clipping service for collecting editorial 
publicity, for making research and 
market studies, for maintaining com- 
petitive advertising files and for de 
yeloping sales prospects on certain 
types of products and services, 


look 10 “How Business Uses 
Clippings” tells the whole story 


BACON’S CLIPPING BUREAU 


BUSINESS * FARM * GENERAL 
PAPER: PAPERS MAGAZINES 


343 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 4 














THE WESTERN LUMBER INDUSTRY is 100 years 
old. Since the early days of oxen and bull teams, lumber 
: has become big business and the industry has become a 
; prime market for machinery, equipment and supplies. 








THE TIMBERMAN is nearly 50 years old. This inter- 
national lumber journal merits the attention and action 
of all who wish to reach the key buying factors of the 








4 forest products field. Largest total net paid circulation... 
Largest number of editorial pages... Largest number of 
advertising pages... Plus the influence and prestige that 

. come from nearly half a century under the same owner- 

be ship...If you have a stake in the lumber industry, we 





solicit your business. 


@ THE TIMBERMAN 


by @ An International Lumber Journal...Founded 1899 





f+ 
; 519 S.W. PARK AVENUE «+ PORTLAND 5, OREGON 






iy : A blishers of WESTERN BUILDING the light construction journal of the WEST 
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For rbuthoritative “Pacts ou 
87 INDUSTRIAL AND BUSINESS MARKETS 


and detailed media presentations of over 


200 PUBLICATIONS 


see your copy of the new 1949 edition, 


MARKET DATA NUMBER 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 











jor change in the wholesale price level. 
It is reasonable to expect that farm 
prices will decline somewhat from 
their current high levels. Such a de- 
cline is generally expected, and al- 
though it will not be welcomed by 
farmers, it will not be serious in 
its effects on total national income 
if it is slow and moderate. Govern- 
ment support of farm prices will stop 
any sudden decline of large size. 

There will probably be an offsetting 
firmness and possible increase in the 
prices of metals that are in short sup 
ply and in manufactured goods prices. 
In view of the recent national election 
results and the anticipated policies of 
labor and of the Washington adminis- 
tration. the continued rise in wage 
and salary rates and the consequent 
increase in unit labor costs seem to 
belong in the department of foregone 
conclusions. 

Throughout this discussion of busi- 
ness prospects, the shorter term fluc- 
tuations of non-durable consumer 
goods and of department store sales 
have been ignored. In 1946 and 1947 
soft goods industries were abnor- 
mally active, partly because durable 
consumer goods were in shorter sup- 
ply. As automobiles, refrigerators and 
other electrical home appliances be- 
came more plentiful in late 1947 and 
1948, a smaller share of the consumer 
dollar was spent for soft goods. 

Also, at intervals that average 
about two years, these soft goods in- 
dustries have their own periods of 
cyclical decline that apparently have 
little effect on the general business 
cycle and on general business activity. 


Ignore Soft Goods 


For these reasons the soft goods in- 
dustries have been given little or no 
attention, and need be given little or 
no attention in any forecast of gen- 
eral business. This, of course, is not to 
say that the soft goods industries can 
be ignored by business men in those 
industries. The only point is their lack 
of importance to general business. 

There is one final point that should 
receive attention. We have enjoyed 
virtual capacity production for two 
years, and this forecast anticipates 
another year of full production. Such 
a long period of capacity production 
and employment is unusual, to say the 
least, and it is natural that business 
men should be fearful of near-by col- 
lapse. Certainly the current abnormal 
demand for housing, automobiles. 
steel and copper will be satisfied 
some day, and a decline in investment 
spending and in consumer sales will 
then begin. 


However. whenever this decline 
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does begin, there are good reasons for 
believing it will be slow and moder- 

There is little reason to fear the 
same kind of business collapse that 
we went through in 1920-21 or in 
1929.32. 

The first of these reasons is the 
radically different nature of the money 
and credit situation that exists today. 
In 1920 and in 1929 much the larger 
part of the debt, out of which the 
increase in money supply was created, 
was private debt and only a small 
part was government debt. In 1920 
and 1929 private debt was 80% of the 
total. In 1947 private debt was only 
12° of the total, and private debt 
in dollars was little higher in 1947 
than it was in 1929 (172 billion 
against 162 billion) although total 
debt had more than doubled. 


No Big Bust Ahead 


The significance of these facts lies 
in the greater stability of govern- 
ment debt. In times of credit exhaus- 
tion, private bank loans are called and 
new loans refused. Government loans. 
on the contrary, are not affected by 
reduced business, and government 
debt is more likely to be increased 
than decreased. 

Thus. the current business boom 
that is financed largely by govern- 
ment debt is built on a more perma- 
nent and stable foundation than for- 

booms that were financed large- 
ly by private bank loans and other 
lorms of private debt. In the present 
circumstances a decline in business 
ty that may start from dimin- 
ished demand for housing and for 


at 


du ible consumer goods will not be 
as explosive nor will it drop as far as 


the declines we have experienced 
the past. 

\ second stabilizing factor in the 
present situation is the larger ratio 
of ‘rnment investment to total in- 
vestment. In 1929 government invest- 
ment was 20% of the total. In 1949 
it is expected to be 33% of the total. 
and this ratio would increase rapidly 
it! a serious decline in employment 
really began. Government spending, 
like ernment debt, is not frightened 
by a business decline. 

\ third reason why the present 
business situation is more stable than 
in an\ previous boom is the govern- 
ment ‘arm price support program. 

\ these factors—large govern- 


t, heavy government spend- 


ing the support of farm prices— 
carr seeds of future dangers, but 
“a next few years, at least, they 
will ; - 


lor a more stable economy. 
(Conclusion ) 
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1, hoon blaming bubbles. 


Ay Only one that is — so pretty! But there’s no airy- 
iC dreamland about this huge, prize-winning* Plexiglas 
O globe . . . it's right down to earth, selling some of 


America’s finest industrial 


products. 


This giant bubble was recently designed by us as an 


Fram Corporation. In this 


O 
CO O integral part of a new display we created for the 


jewel-like setting, Fram 


shows its famous automotive filters to the buying 
world. Here's one more example of our un- 
Fe Call or writ 





usual knack for combining a lively 


your neared’ Harluug creative mind with tested principles 





/ j 
office for more injormation 


of display 


showmanship! 


Your displays may not require bubbles 
(plastic or otherwise) but you can be 
sure that a strong breath of orig- 
inality is injected into every Hartwig 
display. 





D | Ss p L AY s * First aword for product display at the recent A.S.1, 


we've been told, it's the largest (six foot 





show! And, 


1105 N. zeltl aa. STREET diameter) plastic sphere that's ever been made. 


MILWAUKEE 3 CREATORS OF THE “PACKAGE” DISPLAY 







WISCONSIN SALES OFFICES: 








CLYDE J. HIBLER 
Consultant 


TECHNICAL WRITING [ 


Catalogs, Publicity 
Training Manuals 
30 W. Washington Street 
CEntral 6-3910, Chicago 2, Ill. 
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4554 BROADWAY, CHICAGO, ILL. 
489 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


PREFABRICATED HOMES 


a ee 


with which is combined 


ISSUED EVERY OTHER MONTH 


14 E. 32nd St., New York 16 








LETTER GADGETS keep those letters out 
of the woste. basket ond pay for them- 
selves many times These cre octtention- 
getters which Tatell al pulling power of 


letters or circulars. when properly used 
Send for circular and price list i!lustrot- 
Ing many of them. 

A. MITCHELL 
Room 303, 111 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4 





SEND FOR 
COMPLIMENTARY COPY 
OF THE 
MOST UNIQUE SERVICE 
EVER OFFERED :— 


FREE FILMS NEWSLETTER 


521 Fifth Ave.. New York 2! WN. Y. 
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12,500% increase 4 Killet-Diller 


sounds fantasti. / S 
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Evaluate your sales possibili- 
ties in the grain and allied 
processing segment of the = a ; 
food field by studying data pr ‘\peew\e sary) _.. 

now available to you. Briefs iain. ay Y 
have been prepared on the Se a PRVTVe= TVVLS 
following subjects: oe Be Bn 









































ELECTRIC MOTORS h . ey 
FUMIGANTS Copy Chasers and some copy that is both clever 
Lys DRIVES PY and sound. For this type of product, 
PACKAGING MACHINERY [ConTINUED FROM Pace 110] this campaign is‘ very right, so full 
ROPE BELT DRIVES credits to Clifford A. Faust, advertis- 
DIESEL ENGINES eroos, Octopullers, Orangawrenches, ing manager Plomb Tool Co., and 

ingeraffes « "ars -unish- ,.-¢ “C -utive 
Also available is National Miller Pub- | Hingeraffes and B’ars for Punish- F. T. Johnson, account executive, 
lication’s general survey “Allied Proc- ment, introduced—believe it or not— Willard G. Gregory & Co., Los Ange- 
ess Plants”. And remember, if you with some extremely clever artwork les.—The Copy Chasers. 











need special information we will 
gladly obtain it for you. Write: -_ 








Calendars is a picture printed by a particular kind 
of printing, e. g., a two-color block 





















































CONTINUED FROM Pace 43] print reproduced by letterpress, tempera 
painting reproduced by lithography and 
the rest. The only change from Tow lithography crayon drawing reproduced 
motor’s 1948 calendar is a blonde for a by lithography—all on Permanized 
brunette. Paper. ; ; uk 
330 So. Wells St. On a strong human interest note are Che National Safety Council will send 
CHICAGO 6 ILLINOIS the healthy children pictured on Min- its 1949 calendar to members, using full 
neapolis-Moline Power Implement Co.'s color pictures on safety and _ othes 
RAILROADS ARE calendar plugging “safety for our chil- themes. Work was by Artist Charles 
dren.” The calendar, which is going to Horndorf of Doern-Etheredge Studios, 
GOING MODERN ... 2,000,000 farmers, has especial interest Chicago. 
J, for Bon D. Grussing, advertising man- 3-Dimensional 1949 
wand your ager, and Cedric Adams, Minneapolis nies aye 
Star columnist. Their children (three Beginning with its 1949 calendar, 
product now! each) were used as models for the pic- Allen-Bradley Co., Milwaukee, will d 
. ture. show with each month a scene from I 
dollar RXLROAD held i Prominent among industrial sup- each state of the Union. At the end of t 
mn ee a Se are pliers who believe in practical calen- fous pages en 2 the —a those whe . 
and more! dars, with a minimum of art and copy, albu sagt sp scm = ote a e tha 4 
eg oa eee re are SKF, Philadelphia, which uses big : no yg ae ee ae ' 
—in the modern railroader's magazine numbers with “next month” and “last er = , : 
New vistas for you—the RAILROADS— ” : lrans World Airline claims a new ap- es 
through MODERN RALROADS! month” on each monthly page; Gulf Res apne rae esaggaaaloge meng? gg Gr, 
Oil Co., Pittsburgh, whose Gulf trade- ee SS ee ee S 
' i. means of presenting colorful interpreta- sa 
4 / eb mark predominates the art; Westing- lon ok cnasen Sane, TE, sete, “4 
tt Wad ity: LH house Electric Supply Co., New York; company has first created these scenes S| 
Bartlett-Snow, Cleveland. yy ane = ; alee eats tale 
in diorama—miuniature stage sets puu 
VV () f) fF ~ \ ‘Permanized’ Samples to give a three-dimensional effect. From M 
_— these, Kodachrome reproductions wer 6. 
Among those with the most striking made. There is one for each month 
art work are Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. hi 
Minneapolis, which has produced a cal- Youngstown, O., has reproduced in ve! 
endar with 12 four-color pictures, most- color 12 scenes of operations in the an 
ly landscapes, and another for the Ca- company’s plants. to 
Over 20,000 Circulation — division mage ape - and William Buckley, president, Buck stil 
. a selling message with a series Of pic- ley-Dement Advertising Corp., Chicage 19 
Cover All 3 Buying Influencers tures of the company’s plants and of says: ; ma 
1. The Departmental User. scenic parts of Canada. “For years. we've been trying to fig bus 
3 The Executive Approver. United Airlines makes use of striking ure out the best time to distribu! oul pla 
3. The Purchases and four-color art work with a series of 12 calendars. Should we send them © equ 
Stores Order Placers. water color prints of pretty places in early, hoping thus to obtain the pr apy 
various parts of the world. ferred place on your walls? Or hould me} 
Write For New Readership Folder A strong selling job is done by Whit- we send them /ate, hoping you would ing 
ing-Plover Paper Co., Stevens Point, hang them over any earlier arrivals?” 





MODERN RAILROAD PUB. C0. Wis., with a calendar advertising the Mr. Buckley says that he has neve! 
326 W. Medison St Chicago 6, Ill company’s “Permanized Paper.” Oppo- figured that one out. He has mailed th 
— site each calendar page for one month 1949 calendar late. 
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Editors Forecast 
CONTINUED FROM Pace 122 


mated 310,000 tons of non-ferrous al- 
loy in 1948. This is a record, represent- 
ing nearly $300,000,000 in value of cast- 
ngs produced. Estimates for next year 
ndicate that the figure will be at least 
10% higher, if metals are available. 
jeroME R. Peskin, Die Castings. 


Foundries 

While declining demand for some con- 
sumer goods will reflect during 1949 
in reduced production of castings from 
1948 total of 16,000,000 tons, slacken- 
ing should be moderate and permit 
foundries to operate close to average of 
last three years. Activity among foun- 
dries in plant modernization and me- 
chanization still .s high. Manufacturers 
of foundry equipment foresee business 
sustained near recent high levels for at 
least the first six months of 1949.—W. 
G. Gupe, The Foundry. 


Metal Finishing 

Conditions were good in 1948 and 
should continue in 1949. Acute shortages 
of certain basic metals and chemicals 
will continue (cadmium, tin, chromic 
acid), but should improve about mid- 
year. Competition for sales will be keen, 
as in other fields, and emphasis will be 
placed again on technical service. 
Water A. Raymonp, Metal Finishing. 


Vilk Distributors 

One highly important and encourag- 
ing sign is improved milk supply at 
lower prices. A year ago, most milk 
dealers were bidding higher and higher 
for a shrinking supply of milk, but to- 
day a plentiful supply of lower cost 
feed is stimulating milk production, so 
that resulting sagging prices of raw 
milk permit reductions in retail milk 
prices in many markets. Falling prices 
bring new problems, particularly with 
the wage pattern for labor fairly well 
established. But lower prices will mean 
greater milk consumption and increased 
sales—-and more money available for 
equipment and supplies——Epwarp K. 


SLATER, Milk Dealer. 


Municipalities & 
Government Agencies 

Fire loss in 1948 was the highest in 
lustory, despite great efforts in pre- 
vention. Increased housing, industrial 
and commercial building will continue 
to place heavy burdens on fire services 
still under-equipped to meet them in 
1949 Fire apparatus manufacturers are 
mar nonths behind on deliveries. City 
bude: ts are including large sums for re- 
place nent of obsolete fire fighting 
equi; nent. More than 25% of all fire 


4ppa: ‘tus is reported needing replace- 
ment. -FrReEp Suepperp, Fire Engineer 


ne 

) \s\\bstantial increase in expenditures 

y ‘, counties and states for new 
Continued on Page 146) 
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INSTANT APPROVAL has met the first issue 


of Power Equipment (January, 1949) ! 






























CIRCULATION of over 40,000 covers the 


buying group in the field of power generation, 
transmission and distribution. 

A NEW EQUIPMENT “tabloid” —concise, 
timely, downright practical—Power Equipment 
brings advertisers high-volume returns at low 
cost per inquiry. 

PUT POWER EQUIPMENT to work now— 


for more prospects who'll become buyers. 


Power [quipment 


CLEWORTH PUBLISHING CO., INC. 
551 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. ¢ MUrray Hill 2-5769 


Joseph Gilbert and William B. Cowilici 
New York 


Frank J. Enright, Union Commerce Bldg 
Cleveland 14, Ohio. Main 5693 
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This Emblem Means 
IT’S EASY FOR YOU 


to Get Media and Market Data 


Industrial 
MARKET DATA 
| Tole) @n tent 14:1 





When you see it in the advertisements of business publications—in their 
promotion copy in folders, on blotters, in circulars—you are being 
reminded that the publication has filed its complete reference data in The 
Market Data Book Number. It means you can find facts on the publication's 
editorial services, circulation, influence, market studies, and similar 
information, adjacent to complete data on the market it serves. 
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You reach all parts of 
the market with this 


ONE PAPER 


PLASTICS WORLD 
27,492 


decisions and do the purchasing in 


circulation 


goes to the men who make 


every industry that uses, or could 
use, plastics in volume — plus the 
plastics industry itself. 


THERE'S THE ELECTRICAL 
INDUSTRY, for example. 3,763 
copies of Plastics World go to mak- 
ers of electrical apparatus, supplies, 
appliances; electronic, radio, tel 

vision, radar and communications 
equipment . . . and readers include 
designers, engineers, production 


men, purchasing agents and others. 
EDITED FOR QUICK READING, 
alert to every new developm« nt, 
Plastics World really brings in the 
inquiries profitable inquiries that 
row into orders 


Write for your copy of the Plastics 


World audited circulation statement 


Plastics World 


CLEWORTH PUBLISHING CO., Inc. 
551 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y 


Cleveland Los Angeles 


CBP 


POWER 


CERTIFIED BUYING 


These tuttials 


MEAN 
RESULTS 


tn the 
HYDRAULIC 
and AIR CIRCUIT 
ENGINEERING 


Field 


APPLIED HYDRAULICS 
1240 ONTARIO ST. 


CLEVELAND 13, 
OHIO 


AN INDUSTRIAL PUBLISHING CO. MAGAZINE 
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Problems 
[CONTINUED FROM Pace 24] 


facts and figures and generally help- 
ful information from the field, you 
are more likely to be welcome. If 
you have only a standard business 
paper solicitation, you will not be 
welcome. And remember, it is bad 
practice to discuss details of advertis- 
ing space with sales and production 
executives. 

Often, if you will confirm your 
conversation with the advertising 
manager, giving him quite a bit of 
information about the market in gen- 
eral and perhaps some specific infor- 
mation about the position of his com- 
pany and his competitors, you may 
find that he will pass this on to the 
department heads, managers 
and others. In that way, you can get 
your story before them. 

One of the greatest problems in in- 
dustrial space selling today is the top 
executive's lack of knowledge and 
sometimes lack of interest in the 
splendid job being done by the busi- 
ness press and the wide readership 


sales 


that has been achieved. 


Who Can Take Over 
This Selling Job? 

In the September, 1945, issue of 
InpusTRIAL MARKETING, to which 
we are a subscriber, you had an 
interesting article—titled “Farming 
Out the Sales Department.” 

We are now considering the possi- 
bilities of farming out the sales of 
our rather limited line of products 
which we build primarily for indus- 
trial uses. We are wondering if you 
can supply us with names of any 
sales organizations that may be 
capable ot doing a good selling job 
for us. Ours is an engineering 
product and a certain amount of 
technical knowledge is required to 
do a good job of selling it. 

Thanking you for any informa- 
tion you can give us along these 
lines. —SALES MANAGER 
If your principal product is largely) 

sold to the consumer through one type 
of jobber and dealer and you have a 
very limited line for the industrial 
user, then it may be quite desirable to 
turn the primary responsibility for 
your industrial sales over to one en- 
gineering sales organization or several 
that may be particularly well suited to 
handle industrial sales in their respec- 
tive geographical areas. 

Depending upon the amount of en- 
gineering service and technical knowl- 
edge required, you may be able to get 
some manufacturers’ agents who may 
be able to do a crediable job for you. 

We have no such list of organiza- 





tions, but would recommend that you 
consult with the various industrial 
publishers serving your field. The 
can probably give you a list of spe 
cialized industrial sales organizations 
including manufacturers’ agents of 
the better kind that can do a good jol 
for you. 


Burdens on Salesmen 


We have had quite a bit of diffi- 
culty recently in getting salesmen 
to reply to inquiries from the ad- 
vertising department. In checking 
with our sales manager, he tells 
me that he is having the same 
trouble. 

Is there any trick or system for 
getting salesmen to answer sales 
bulletins and other correspon- 
dence ?—-ADVERTISING MANAGER 


We would recommend that you 
first analyze all of the bulletins, let- 
ters, requests and reports that your 
salesmen are asked to provide. You 
may find that you are giving them 
entirely too much paper work. To 
make this check, we recommend that 
you get two or three men to hold every- 
thing they get for a week and then you 
and the sales manager can review it to- 
gether, eliminating everything that is 
unnecessary and even cutting down the 
length of your own messages so that 
the salesmen will not have a big mid- 
night chore on their hands after a 
long, hard day of selling. 

With this accomplished, we suggest 
that all general requests to salesmen 
go through one person’s hands for 
simplification and prevention of dupli- 
cation. 

When this is done, have the sales 
manager explain to the salesmen that 
inasmuch as less material will be 
coming to them now, you expect 
prompt answers to all correspondence. 

As you know, it is always difficult 
to get good paper work from sales 
men, but after you have done your 
part. the task should be easier. 


Cutting Production Costs 


Quite a bit has been written re- 
cently about how to cut the costs of 
production. I have a number of ar- 
ticles and I have really tried t 
watch our production costs very 
closely, but unfortunately I have 
one cost I cannot seem to cut and 
that is the cost of alterations and 
changes after the type is set. I just 
cannot seem to get our department 
managers and executives to pay 
very much attention to the copy 
until it is set in type. Then they 
begin to work and frequently the 
type must be completely reset. 


0 
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What can I do to educate them? 

ADVERTISING MANAGER 
The best way to avoid the high cost 
of alterations and corrections is to 
secure the good will and cooperation 
of those with whom you work. If 
you will explain to them the high cost 
of setting type and changing type after 
it has been set, you will probably be 
able to reduce these costs without 
trouble. 

If you fail here, however, the fol- 
lowing might be used. 

Ll) Send duplicate sets of copy to 
each person interested. Tell him that 
you want his approval in writing and 
that this will be his last chance to 
see it. 

2) Write a memorandum to all of 
those interested, showing exactly what 
your alteration costs have been during 
the past six-month period or year. 
his may shock them into cooperating. 

}) Get your president or immediate 
superior oflicer to comment on this 
waste and request that no copy ever 
be set in type before every person has 
had a chance to read and approve it 
and that after it has been read and 
ipproved no further changes will be 
m ide. 


Sales Promotion Ideas 
[CONTINUED FROM Pace 78] 
complete department, 
from assistant draftsmen to top execu- 
tives, can view the exhibit. Visitors are 
divided in groups of 10 or 12, and 
about an hour is set aside for each 


engineering 


group in order to prevent overcrowd- 
ing and prevent delays. 

\ field engineer conducts each 
group, discusses the exhibits and an- 
swers questions about specific prod- 
uct applications. 





National Cash Register Names Head 


George W. Head, formerly in charge 
i sales promotion, has been appointed 
advertising manager of National Cash 
Register Co., Dayton, O., succeeding 
.K Owen, who has been promoted to 
the new post of director of public re- 
itions. Leigh Metcalfe remains as ‘as- 
sistant advertising manager with greater 
responsibilities resulting from merging 
t the advertising and sales promotion 
lepartments. 


Celotex Names Rodgers, Lagerquist 


Roper W. Rodgers has been appointed 
inaver of industrial sales and Fred- 
ck \\. Lagerquist manager of asphalt 
wfir 


sales of Celotex Corp., Chicago. 


M. ¢ 


sulated siding, roof insulation and 
EXCe sales. 


Olson continues as manager of 
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... you will be more 
firmly entrenched 
in the 
PAPER aad PULP 
Manufacturing 
Market 





... If you begin 
to cultivate this 


market NOW 
huh === 


The oldest A. B. C. Monthly publication with 
the largest paid circulation in its field. 
Reach officers, managers, superintendents, 
engineers, chemists, foremen, and_ skilled 
workers who read it for its high editorial 
QUALITY 


For Complete Coverage and daily usage, 
THE CATALOGUE, of which over 3,000 
copies are distributed to include all oper- 
ating mills in the United States and Canada, 


The Vudustry's Future Looks Good! 


Expansion programs are now in full swing . . . . and long range planning makes the 
market one worth cultivating. Suppliers to the Industry will do well to concentrate 
on this market through the TWO PUBLICATIONS with proved pulling power. THE 
FRITZ ORGANIZATION knows this market and how to win it for you. it offers its 
knowledge, gained in the 30 years it has served the Industry to Suppliers and Adver- 
tising Agencies who wish to cultivate the market. The spending programs of the mills 
are long range ones . . . . NOW is the time to plan your program to participate. 


Since 1919 a 
Service 
Organization 
to Pulp and 
Paper Making 


FRITZ PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


SS EAST VAN BUREN STREET CHICAGO 5S, ILL 














FOR DETAILED INFORMATION ON 


87 INDUSTRIAL and TRADE MARKETS... 


SEE YOUR NEW 


1949 MARKET DATA NUMBER, 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
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ABP, foo! 


Member Associated Business Papers 





We recently went ABC! 
NOW ... CIRCULATION 
that's 





VERIFIED CERTIFIED QUALIFIED 
—that's the circulation of WOOD PRODUCTS, 
You know what you're buying in quantity, 
quality (receptive readership) and qualifica- 
tion—definitely the type you want to reach 
If you sell to the wood working industry, and 
want to impress the key men, WOOD 
PRODUCTS is the No. | paper 








if it concerns Wood, you COULD 
— with WOOD PRODUCTS. 


\V/\Vfoon 
PRODUCTS 


Phone WAbash 2-1000 
431 SO. DEARBORN, CHICAGO 5 






















20. 000 


Telephone 


Exchanges 


presenta 


Profitable 
Market 





for MANY items! 


The 1949 TELEPHONE 
BUYERS’ DIRECTORY 
& COMPOSITE CATALOG 


is the only Composite Catalog serving the 
$8 Billion Telephone Industry. Circulation in- 
cludes every telephone company in the 
Western Hemisphere, many industrials plus 
503 telephone exchanges in foreign countries. 


Write for Complimentary Copy of the 
1948 issue, Rate Cards, etc. 


TELEPHONE ENGINEER 
Publishing Corporation 


7720 Sheridan Road Chicago 26, lil. 
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Externals 


[CONTINUED FROM Pace 72] 
respondent's office for Simtex Mills, 
division of Simmons Co., New York. 
This 544” x 84”, 12-page, two-color 
monthly is now in its eighth year. 

There is nothing scholarly about 
Table Topics—its just a friendly 
caller that goes in to chat a few min- 
utes each month with the firm’s cus- 
tomers and prospects. While visiting 
and talking of this and that, it re- 
minds that practically everybody in 
this country who serves good food to 
the public in salubrious surroundings 
uses Simtex tablecloths, napkins and 
tray covers. Without offense, from 
time to time it may even suggest that 
those who don’t should. 

And yet the service element is by 
no means missing in Table Topics. 
The publication frequently presents 
authoritative articles on the proper 
use and care of table napery, gives 
tips on laundering and spot-treating 
of various kinds of stains. Interior 
decorators have spoken through it on 
the use and misuse of color in dining 
decor. Restaurateurs devour Table 
Topics because it’s done to a turn, 
for them. 

Someone has pointed out that if 
the average industrial salesman were 
to call on each of his customers and 
prospects, he could spend only 40 
minutes with each ... once a year! 
Along this line, Richard Pohlers, head 
of Simtex Mills, says: 

“As you know, our promotional 
group plies the hotel and institution- 
al field extolling the virtues of Simtex 
napery about as intensively as possi- 
ble but, even at that, they can only 
touch the high spots at not too fre- 
quent intervals. Here is where Table 
Topics steps in . . . Time and time 
again, and quite unsolicited, our 
readers tell us that they look forward 
to receiving our little magazine... . 
I am convinced that it is the most 
effective type of advertising we do 
and, on a basis of dollar for dollar 
expended, the most productive.” 

It would be difficult to name any 
line of business in which a house 
magazine could not make a real place 
for itself by furnishing a certain 
amount of useful information in addi- 
tion to entertainment features. A 
clever editor can find the right com- 
bination to win acceptance and month- 
after-month readership, and make an 
external click for you. 
|In the January issue, the concluding 
article of Mr. Terrell’s series will 
discuss how to keep a good, live mail- 
ing list essential to the successful 
external. | 
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SWING -O-RING 
LOOSE LEAF BINDING 


The pages never pull out because 
they are held with a large number 
of closely spaced rings. (Not 3, but 
23 rings onan 11” page). The pages 
are easily taken out because of the 
patented Swing-O-Ring construc- 
tion. Sheets lie flat and turn easily. 
Binder backbone occupies less space. 

For further information and the 
name of your nearest Swing-O- 
Ring licensee, write us today. 


Write Dept. 1.M. 


Swing - O-Ring, 


Division of the Fred Goat Co.., Inc. 
318 DEAN ST. © BROOKLYN 17, N. Y. 
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Shows & Exhibits 


[CONTINUED FROM Pace 30] 


Nov. 1-5. Pacific Chemical Exposition, 
Civic Auditorium, San Francisco. 

Nov. 4-6. Annual Paint Industries 
Show, Chicago. 

Nov. 5-8. American Institute of 
Laundering, Auditorium, Kansas City, 
Mo. 

Nov. 14-18. 6th All-Industry Refrig- 
eration & Air Conditioning, Exposition, 
\uditorium, Atlantic City. 

Nov. 28-Dec. 3. Chemical Industries 
Exposition, Grand Central Palace, New 
York City. 

Nov. (date not set). Building & Fac- 
tory Maintenance Exposition, 71st Ar- 
mory, New York City. 

Nov (date not set). Midwest Engi- 
neering & Power Exposition, Chicago. 


1950 


May 8-12. American Textile Ma- 
chinery Exhibition, Atlantic City. 

Week of May 22. National Marine Ex- 
position, New York City. 

1952 

May (tentative). International Pet- 

roleum Exposition, Tulsa. 
Foreign 

Winter, 1949. International Motor 
Exhibition, London. 

Mar. 1-6. Salon De La Machine agri- 
cole, Paris. 

Apr. 30-May 15. Brussels Interna- 
tional Industries Fair, Brussels, Bel- 
gium. 

May (date not set). International 
Trade Fair, Antwerp, Belgium. 

May 2-13. British Industries Fair, Lon- 
don, Birmingham. 

May 7-17. Swiss Industries Fair, 
Basle, Switzerland. 

May 30-June 10. Canadian Interna- 
tional Trade Fair, Toronto. 

Opened July 10, 1948, 10 year ex- 
position. International Exhibition of In- 
dustry & Commerce, Petropolis, Brazil. 

June 19-July 4. International Trade 
Fair, Strasbourg, France. 

Nov. (date not set). Building Exhibi- 
tion, London. 


Sutton Launches New Publication, 
Names J. H. Field to New Post 
Sutton Publishing Co., New York, 


publisher of Electrical Equipment and 

etal-W orking Equipment, will start a 
hew monthly trade publication, Contrac- 
tors Electrical Equipment, in March 


with a guaranteed 20,000 circulation. 

The company also announces ap- 
pointment of John H. Field Jr. as dis- 
iret manager of Metal-Working 
Equipment. He was formerly sales mana- 


ger of Station WCBS, New York, and 
WPT, Raleigh, N. C. 


Pinge! Heads Reynolds Division 
Reynolds Metals Co., Louisville, Ky., 
has formed an industrial parts division, 
headed by A. W. Pingel, who has been 
*ppointed industry manager. 
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TOP MANAGEMENT'S preference for MILK PLANT 
MONTHLY as an advertising medium can be summed 
up in one word .. . RESULTS! 


Prompt reader response and constant results at low cost 
per reader .. . Truly the best yardstick.by which a pub- 
lication can be evaluated. 


The wealth of Factual Data, Editorial Excellence and 
helpful hints on “Best Practice" in the industry insures 
M.P.M.'s being read from Cover to Cover. 


Advertisers know that Milk Plant Monthly readers are 
those whose YES counts most . . . Reach the men who 
DECIDE thru the publication which has HELPED them 
decide ... Since 1912. 


Consult your Advertising Agency or write today for 
detailed information and rates. 
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How 
papers in the plumbing-heat- 
ing field succeed in top-level 
coverage is told by "The Top- 
15°", new report of personal- 


Some do, some don't. 


survey by a & 


interview 


Bennett Associates Inc. 


Actually, there's a 36°, differ- 
ence, and some reach only 


55°/, (average). 


Get all the facts in your copy, 


now ready. 
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Editors Forecast 
[CONTINUED FROM Pace 14] 


construction in 1949 is in sight. New 
construction in 1948 was estimated at 
$1.6 billion for streets and highways 
(plus $700,000,000 for maintenance), 
$258,000,000 for sewerage, $203,000,- 
000 for water works and $264,000,000 
for other engineering types of public 
works. This was an increase of 29% 
for highways, 46% for sewerage and 
31% for water works.—Croxton Mor- 
ris, Public Works Magazine. 


1949 is expected to exceed by a wide 
margin the $250,000,000 spent on muni- 
cipal sewerage and sewage treatment 
plant construction reported in 1948. This 
total, more than 32% greater than in 
1947, does not include many more mil- 
lions spent in construction of industrial 
wastes treatment plant facilities. Cur- 
rently there is a need for some 6,500 
new municipal treatment plants. About 
5,500 additional cities require exten- 
sions to existing inadequate systems. 
Morris M. Conn, Sewage Works En 


Lineeringz. 


Postponement during last four years 
of water and sewage improvements be- 
cause of labor costs cannot continue. 
Consequently, it is expected that ex- 
penditures on improvements will in- 
crease at least 30% to 6-8,000,000 
in 1949. These figures are based on con- 
tracts covering new construction. No 
figures have been assembled covering 
extensions, maintenance and _ replace- 
ments handled by city forces.—L. H. 
Exstow, Mater and Sewage Works. 


In 1948 construction in the wate 
works field increased 46° over 1948 
to $203,000,000, with an additional 
$100,000,000 spent on supplies, materi- 
als and equipment for operation and 
maintenance of existing systems. Con- 
struction in 1948 was throttled to some 
extent by high costs. However, widely 
increased home construction in 1949 
plus increasing demand for water should 
accelerate construction in the water 
works field considerably, even over 
these 1948 totals —Wi_tiAm W. Brusn, 
Water Works Engineering. 


Von-Metallic Minerals 

In 1948 production of non-metallic 
minerals set new records in both volume 
and value. Portland cement production 
was about 204.000.000 bbls.. 10% over 
the previous high in 1947. 
production (sand and gravel, crushed 
stone and slag) follows a similar pattern 
as it is also largely dependent on con- 
From present indica- 


\ggregate 


struction volume. 
tions there will be little change in 1949. 
W. Ek. Traurrer, Pit & Quarry. 


Volume in 1949 will roughly equal 
that of 1948, which set new highs. Sup- 
ply of Portland cement will again lag 
behind demand as in 1948 but the 
spread will not be so great. Production 
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in 1948 was 205,000,000 bbl., whic! 
probably will increase by 5,000,000 bb! 
in 1949 because of added new capacity 


The aggregates industries anticipate that 


construction will take practically al! 
that they can produce in 1949. Produ 
tion of crushed stone should equal th: 
300,000,000 tons estimated for 1948. De- 
mand for lime may drop slightly, but 
the ready-mixed concrete will continu: 
at 100° capacity—Bror Norpsperc, 
Rock Products. 


Oil Drilling 

New rigs are entering the field at 
a rate of 38 a month, relieving capac- 
ity pressure and bolstering predictions 
of new records for the drilling industry 
in 1949. The petroleum industry spent 
$4 billion on capital investments in 
1948, of which the drilling portion 
spent $1.68 billion. In 1949, well pro- 
gramming is 10% above 1948, indicating 
continued boom markets for drilling 
equipment and supplies in the new 
vear.—E. J. Wuetzie, Drilling. 


Packaging 

Availability of containers for all 
types of packaging will improve as the 
new year progresses. Production costs 
will go higher but production will not 
slacken. Competition among package 
suppliers will stiffen, with price in- 
creases in the glass industry forcing 
users to give consideration to other 
types of containers, such as paper and 
metal. Can manufacturers will be hard 
pressed to meet the preferential demand 
for food containers. No improvement 
in the tin and black plate situation is 
expected for two or three months. Mean 
while, a backlog of so-called non-pri 
ority orders are building up for cans 
for beer, paint, chemicals, talcun 
powder and dental powder. Higher car 
prices, resulting from higher labor costs 
are anticipated.—M. Q. Porrt.irzer, 
Packaging Parade. 


For the first time since war's end 
buyer’s market will appear in 1949 tor 
most of the raw materials of packaging 
paper, paper board, rubber, cork, ad 
hesives, inks, plastics. Possible excep 
tions are cellophane, lead, tin and steel. 
Hence, with business activity and prices 
at a “hesitation” point from which they 


might swing either way. purchasing 


agents are mainly concerned about wist 
inventory practices. Availability, get 
erally speaking, has ceased to be 4 
question. Supply-demand relationships 
will be normal in paper boxes, bags 
glassware, fibre containers and drums 
although some shortage may develop 1 
collapsible tubes, steel shipping con 
tainers and metal cans.—PuHmr W 
Mutier, Modern Packaging. 


Paper 

Paper and pasteboard consumpt 
1948 was about 26,000,000 tons, valu 
was $5 billion and production 22.000- 
000 tons. A slight reduction in produ 
tion is likely in 1949, with demand t 
following closely the tre d ol 
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reneral business. Paper and paper- 
oard supply now equals demand. Basic 
demand for paper is expanding due to 
ew uses. Modernization program in 
paper industry will continue in 1949 but 
at a rate reduced below the 1948 peak. 
Joun Cornett, Paper Mill News. 


Sos 


~ 


Consumption of paper and paper 
board increased from 24,000,000 tons 
in 1947 to about 26,000,000 tons in 1948. 
Despite the growing change to a buyers’ 
market, consumption will probably in- 
crease again in 1949. Annual per 
capita consumption is now 340 pounds, 
compared to 260 pounds in 1945. Near- 
ly half the domestic production in 1948 
consisted of paper board, while news- 
print made up the bulk of imports. 
The peak of mill expansion is probably 
passed. New mills are still being built 
and plant modernization is still wide- 
spread. R. W. Porter, Pape r Industry 
& Paper World. 


Power 

Demand for power equipment will be 
greater in 1949, and indications are 
that purchase of general plant equip- 
ment will remain about the same as in 
1948. Potential need for new units and 
replacements is still high. Our recent 
study of industrial boiler and power 
plant conditions revealed that more 
than 25°% of companies have plans for 
replacement or expansion. Demand for 
labor-saving devices has accelerated, 
particularly for material handling equip- 
ment and automatic controls——H. E. 
HotLensBer, Industry & Power. 


~~ 


record 4,700,000 kilowatts central 
power station capacity added in 1948 
will be ¢ xceeded in 1949.50. Regardless 


ot general business conditions. steam 


turbine manufacturers must continue 
working top speed to handle growing 
electrical loads and to rebuild spare 
capacity margins that average a slim 
ibove peak loads, with actual power 
shortages in several areas. New central 
power installations should average 
»,000,000 kilowatts a year for several 


vears.—-Puitiep W. Swain, Power and 
U] ng Engineer. 

“lectrie light and power companies in- 
augurated the largest construction job 
ever undertaken by a single industry for 
. hve-year period. Surveys show that 
the total capacity to be added from 
1947 inclusive, amounts to 18,000,000 
kilowatts, of which 15,000,000 kilowatts 
will installed by privately-owned 
ompanies. This will be an increase in 
the f year period of 37.5% —equiva- 
‘ent he total installation constructed 


n tl past 65 years.—ANDREW FP. 


KRamer, Power Generation. 

} . ° . 

Because of Christmas mails and othe 
Mavoidable year-end delays, not all of 
~~ b ess paper editors queried by 
N < ; i . 

DI \L MarKetine filed their mar- 
Ket sy 


aries in time to reach us be- 
“re publication deadline. These, and 
other mmaries of key markets by 
editors. wil] appear in February. 


| 


| 
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Oklahoma, Missouri, Arkansas, Tennessee 
Mississippi and Louisiana 


Daring 1949 


Will Spend 


$251,850,000 
for 


HIGHWAY 
CONSTRUCTION 
and Maintenance 


You can readily visualize the amount of new equip- 
ment and materials that will be needed to carry out 
this vast program, not to mention the many flood 
control, rivers and harbors projects, and other types 
of construction that is also scheduled. 

The surest approach to breaking the ice and obtain- 
ing a fair slice of this construction pie is through the 
one publication that, almost unanimous to the man, 
is preferred reading by the buyer, or the man that 
can influence the buying, of equipment and materials. 
Check, and double check the popularity of CON- 
STRUCTION NEWS MONTHLY and be convinced. 


CULTIVATE THIS GROWING MARKET 
“THE HEART OF AMERICA’S INDUSTRIAL FUTURE” 





Reporting 
CONSTRUCTION ACTIVITIES 


NIBP Y In, Oblahome, Eastern Missouri, |! | 


ASSOCIAT! Mississippi and Louisiana 





LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 


CONSTRUCTION 
NEWS MONTHLY 























LOOK FOR 


[INDUSTRIAL MARKETING'S} 


THIS EMBLEM Kee 


Tore) aay bent: 14-1 


When you see it in the advertisements of business publications—in their 
promotion copy in folders, on blotters, in circulars—you are being reminded 
that the publication has filed its complete reference data in The Market 
Data Book Number. It means you can find facts on the publication's edi- 
torial services, circulation, influence, market studies, and similar 
information, adjacent to complete data on the market it serves. 














































































































































































55 000 | How to Advertise 
J [CONTINUED FROM Pace 59] ’ ap, 
COPIES EACH MONTH é : ) 
unten Gop GBA statemmet, teten b) Ask for information on which 
issues and market data—418 S. to base a specific proposal. 
Market Street, Chicago 7, Ilinois. c) Ask him to ask you for some- 
thing 4 @ Read by more coal mer- . 
d) Present an advantageous pur- ms a aiies . 
chasing plan. — 7 ee = 7 ¢ 
e) Tell him how to order or executives in the coal in- 
specify. dustry than any other coal | 
f) Refer him to your catalog. publication. : 
g) Tell him where to get it. 
So much for the type of prospect ee ie 
who is not already using your product. aan ' 
But let’s not neglect. and don’t you euiindstiin 
ever forget (which is what so many i acai | 
; rhes » avrelle ae For over 60 years t ng 
advertisers do) —the excellent pros- comes af the oni -tataitt 
pect for new business represented by . 
the present customer. ) 
Many of the things a prospect needs . 
to know to be turned into a customer. r- 
a customer should be reminded of to pocccoccccce . d 
be kept as a customer. bli , : Ji 
1) Make sure he’s conscious of the ae I 
— he is obtaining from the completely covers | 4 
product. ones ' 
2) Point out what good company the billion dollar : : 
he is in. | . candy market in 
3) Assure him that other parties ' 
(in and out of his organization) are CANDY INDUSTRY ne 
happy about it. ‘a 
1) Make sure he knows about the = 
ee ee 1st jn Audited Circulation* | ab 
other products you make. ee “a : —_ 
- . “e co 
5) Help him to install, operate and 1st in Advertising Lineage : 
maintain your product so that it 1st jn Readership*** , 
will give him satisfactory perform- ntaieniiiatianicte a 
ance field p ublish ody + thiy oy : ore freque tly ' Wi 
c . cra . = may Industry Ad ‘ ab 
_ ; ; $ sea ved BS lepende nt urvey py § ¢ 
There is one more thing to be said | avellanie : th 
in connection with strategy that isn’t to 
classifiable above, but must some- eT cle 
times be brought into consideration. CAMBY IMDUSTAY CATALOG 4 FORMULA, BOOK sal 
That is: the selection of which prod- la Sat STAKET Cmca op 
uct to feature in your advertising. ' 
You may have to make a choice be- “ an 
COVERS steel and metal tween ter 
industries the 
STRONG EDITORIALLY bY panes all your — i. ADVERTISING AGENCY can 
ae aan on a as a rn ACCOUNT EXECUTIVE od: 
enjoys ADVERTISERS’ hk a a a Unusual opportunity for the right man the 
CONFIDENCE . ong on its reputation. . to become an owner of this Chicago gui 
2) featuring the one with the agency. If you are under 40 years tan, 
ECONOMICAL—low rates broadest appeal (uses, price range) and control over $100,000 of billing : 
or creating desire for the one with write in full detail, your background : 
READERS pay more to read © an and experience. Address Box 420, the 
A.M.M. than any othes the most talking points and then, INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, 100 €. seal 
ot alt ublteation : the prospect finds he can’t afford Ohio St., Chicago 11, Ill. thr 
meta 9 P . bargaining him into a less ex- — met 
pensive item. (This is the strategy ia 
the insurance companies use in ad- tel] 
AMERICAN vertising retirement policies; few ies ey \ 
METAL ® people can afford the types of in- 0S a” REPORTS . 
MARKET Published Daily surance that provides the indicated PHOT where the 
Since 1899. ton. | he interest aroused by tion..- .Any . 
uxuries, but the interest aroused Dy On Loce@ ad editorial ¥s° very 
° ° a 
18 Cliff Street New York 7, N. Y. the bait can be converted into sales tor ye eet Booklet A and 
of more feasible coverages. } , ? ont SERVICE | : 
cd om ; ret 
[NEXT MONTH: Jn his fourth chapter, guentes hor- A fo 2. = gersey \ — 
NEWARK sma) 






Howard G. Sawyer will discuss “How to 
Der elop Strategy.” | 
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Measuring Competition 





[CONTINUED FROM Pace 54] 


your competitors’ fields? The real 
purpose of any study of history is to 
find out what errors of omission or 
commission may have been made so 
that one can profit by not repeating 
past mistakes. 

Browsing through old customer 
files brings to light many facts of 
value to sales managers and advertis- 
ing men alike. In my own experience 
| have found the information gleaned 
to be almost equally good and bad. 
The good usually can be used over 
and over again in new circumstances. 
It is seldom you can find anything 
new under the sun, and frequently 
you ean find that Jim Smith vears 
ago worked out successfully much the 
same problem that you are facing to- 
day. Why shouldn't you profit by 
Jim’s experience? 

On the other hand, it is surprising 
how many skeletons you find in the 
closets. Here the tendency is to keep 
the doors locked and lead the 
stranger hurriedly by. But why 
should we not profit by understand- 
ing how and why the skeletons came 
to be? All men make mistakes at 
some time or other. The greatest fault 
about mistakes is that they are so often 
covered up and hidden away like the 
family skeleton. 

In most cases, of course, the past 
will be too far past to do anything 
about it today. But if the skeletons of 
the past bear any slight resemblance 
to skeletons now being locked in other 
closets, then the effect can be most 
salutary if all the closets are broken 
open and thoroughly aired. 








wm OC ------------ "SS ------------* 


Sales analysis furnishes the excuse 
and the method, and likewise the in- 
terpretation which opens the way to 
- the avoidance of repetition. And who 
can profit more logically than the 
advertising man who can be shown 


an the pitfalls of the past and thus be 
g° guided into avoiding them in the fu- 
— ture. 

ng . ‘a , 

ad lhe study of competition is one of 
20, the vital factors of commercial re- 
E . : 

ce search. From it may be drawn, 


throu team work, a great deal of 
_— material of value in the hands of the 
industrial advertising men. Let me 
tell you why I dwell upon this factor 
at such length: 


Hoy the market is to be shared in 
. the tu 


re is going to depend to a 





Very large degree on how clearly we 
vice | unders nd and measure our com- 
a \ Petition. and how intelligently we out- 





smart Industrial advertising men, 
mM particular, please take notice! 
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“Read 
this 
, 


ES 


The Suooper Says! 





INTERNATIONAL CUSHION 
Momtoctrers of Fest Cushions ond Covers 
3°60 N HALSTEO SYReET 
CHICAGO 22 Li 


frome TA 9 1900 


Mr. 4.4, Gack 
2 Weet Jackses Mivd. 
Giicag 14, Illinois 


Dear Mr. Gluck: 


Oeteber 12, 1948 


Perhaps it «<i1) please you to know the tremendous success 
we have hed using your publication. 


~ Tow will recall our first ed appearing in the February 
iesus. From this one iseue we have received over fifteen vom hy 
po coe ay ho yey One of whieh is « yearly contract with « large 
railroad. * one order wae refused or cancelled whi 
quite an iaportant factor. pserteeaiihes 





We are still receiving inquiries resulting from the ad, 
Our other ads have been macoeessful is i both 
orders and inquiries and we are more than pleased, at py kh 
getting the most for our advertising dollar. 


During the past several 
years ow advertiaing budget Sas 
— Sekek tae oun of soney, ond we ean truthfully tell 
i» Indu mtenance has produced vt than 
on alkane an Cane pr more results all of 





As you mow Industrial Maintenance now heads our edve: 
ing List and mo doubt ill entinue ™joying that position. — 


Tour friendly adviee has been aost helpful. 
nN 








Sincerely, he ' 
j 
/ » 
rv ot 
We 


\ 
W. Pranpis Moss 








Vo Rate Increase for Industrial Maintenance 
... and NONE Contemplated ! 


INDUSTRIAL MAINTENANCE is still offering 90,000 circu- 


lation at the same rate 


$145.00 per 1/9 page, one time. This 


rate consistently has been the lowest in the trade journal field 


less than $1.64 per thousand. 


FOR DETAILED * 
REFERENCE DATA 


[INDUSTRIAL MARKETING’S| 


Industrial 
MARKET DATA 
Book NUMBER 





Compare the rates and circulation of the various industrial 
publications listed under the Manufacturing Industries 
section of the INDUSTRIAL MARKET DATA BOOK; 
also. Classification No. 69 of STANDARD RATE & 
DATA before making up your 1949 schedule. Simple 
arithmetic proves INDUSTRIAL MAINTENANCE offers 
move circulation in more industries, at lower cost, than 
any other publication. 


INDUSTRIAL MAINTENANCE 


3623-27 FILBERT ST. 


PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 
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For new information on 


87 INDUSTRIAL AND BUSINESS MARKETS 


and detailed media presentations of over 


200 PUBLICATIONS 


see your copy of the new 1949 edition, 


MARKET DATA NUMBER 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 











Youll win their attention with 


easy-to-answer 


REPLY-O LETTERS 





Busy men are never too busy to answer 
REPLY-O LETTERS .. . and you're do- 
ing them and your sales curve a good 
turn when you do use Reply-O Letters. 
The reply is in the letter . . . easy to 
return——no signature is necessary. 


Send n r samples and ex 


REPLY-O PRODUCTS CO. 


150 WEST 22nd St.. NEW YORK 11 


CERTIFIED BUYING POWER 


“These tuttials 


Ta 
BUSINESS 


SAFETY 


aad 
EMPLOYEE WELFARE 
Field 
leolerenti-7-Salel. rvs 
HAZARDS 


1240 ONTARIO ST. 


CLEVELAND 13, 
OHIO 


AN INDUSTRIAL PUBLISHING CO. MAGAZINE 
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| Letters 


|CoNTINUED FROM Pace 8} 


ness. I, myself, have nothing against 
an agency. But why should pub- 
lishers have to pet and pamper them 
to keep them in business? Are they 
so valuable to publishers that they 
have to subsidize them? 

| might also ask who it was that 
brought this industrial advertising 
field of ours along to the point where 
it is. Surely it wasn’t agencies be- 
cause they have only come into the 
picture in the last few years. That is, 
with few exceptions. So, if you will 
pardon me, I still insist that Mr. Shep- 
pard hasn't come to the defense of the 
15°.’ He has come to the defense of 
agencies and having been an agency- 
trained man, it is normal and natural 
that he should. But what K. W. 
Conners of Leeds & Northrup ia, 
and D. W. Saunders of The Eimco 
Corp., are talking about is the fact 
that our companies are penalized by 
not having agencies. 

It is up to our management to de- 
cide whether or not we should have 
an agency. That prerogative is not 
up to the publication. Since that is 
so, why try to force us to go to an 
agency by demanding 15% more 
from us than from people who use an 
agency? It sounds screwy to me 
and it always has. The sooner we 
make advertising agencies go out and 
sell their services on a plain out-and- 
out basis, the sooner advertising can 
stand on its own two feet and have a 
clean house. As it is now, to me at 
least, it looks as though the publish- 
ers were trying to subsidize the op- 
eration of advertising agencies. | 
know that’s not true, but that is the 
way it looks. 

Let’s hear from an agency who can 
tell me why I should willingly pay 
15% more for my space than my 
competitor who is willing to use an 
agency.—E. J. MacKenzie, advertis- 
ing manager, Simplex Wire & Cable 
Co.. Cambridge. Mass. 


15% Called Inadequate 
C 1 
for Smaller Accounts 


To Tue Eprror: I'll be glad to be the 
“articulate champion” of the 15%, plus, 
on small industrial accounts. 

The 15% is inadequate to cover ser- 
vice on a small industrial account. By 
small, I mean any account spending less 
than $10.000 a year to advertise a single 
product. If the client has several prod- 
ucts to sell, as he usually does, the bud- 
get can be upped considerably and still 
be considered small. 

Ours is primarily an_ industrial 
agency. All of our industrial accounts 
are small and most of them are in the 


textile field although some are in the 
automotive and building businesses. 

When we write an advertisement for 
a $200 page in a textile magazine, we 
must actually deliver more in study and 
brains than it takes to write a $10,000 
Krispy Dunk-its ad in a consumer maga- 
zine. The “Mom, gimmie another bowl- 
ful of Krispy Dunk-its” type of head- 
line will not induce a textile executive 
to write for more information on a 
$20,000 warper or a slasher, or an $%,- 
000 machine to tie his beam ends. He 
needs facts and we must know where to 
get these facts and which ones to use. 
This cannot be done on 15% of $200. 
\ retainer fee is essential if the adver- 
tising agency is to produce effective ad- 
vertising on a small budget.—E. J. 
Presser, E. J. Presser & Co., advertis- 
ing, Charlotte, N. C. 


Industrial Advertising? 
No, It Isn’t! Says Ad Man 

To Tue Eprror: If the enclosed ad 
from /ron & Steel Daily News is in- 
dustrial advertising, then I think ev ry 
one of us should get out of the busine SS 


in a hurry. 
I don’t know if this deserves editorial 
comment. But it certainly is a disgrace 


your strip te 
ngs gaheavy... 
honnk 

: \ 


:* a 


wi” Jf 


The STREINE TOOL & Mfg. Co. New Bremen, Ohh 





to the very fine creative work bei. 
produced in both agencies and com 
panies today.—-B. M. WALBERG, account! 
executive, John Mather Lupton Ce. 


New y ork. 


Native Laces Advances Lawrence 

John S. Lawrence. treasurer of Ne 
tive Laces & Textiles, New York, has 
been elected executive vice-president 
Edgar K. Moses, director of sales, has 
been elected vice-president in charge © 
sales and will continue as vice-presides! 
of H. & F. Binch, Inc., Glens Falls, N.Y. 
affiliated mill. 


Resistoflex Appoints Rickard 
Rickard & Co., New York, ha- been 
appointed advertising counsel for Re 
sistoflex Corp., Belleville, N. J., mane 
facturer of resistant hose for industri 


users. 
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NEW Data 
on Media 











The following changes in business pa- 
per specifications have been announced 
since the Market Data Book number 
of Industrial Marketing went to press: 


ASME Mechanical Catalog Directory 


New rates, issued Nov. 19: 


Uniform Catalogs Custom made 

| Page $ 405 2Pages $ 805 
2 Page 636 1 Pages 1,220 
1 Page 1,013 8Pages 1,970 


The Engineering Journal 
New rates, effective Jan. 1: 


limes 1Page %Page 1% Page 
l $185 $140 $75 
6 150 110 60 
12 120 60 48 


Colors: Standard red, blue, yellow 
and green, $45 a page; special colors, 


2) a page. 


New England Construction 


New rates, now effective: 


Times 1Page %Page 1% Page 
$104 $62 $38 
6 96 57 34 
12 90 52 30 


Color: $35 a page; bleed borders, in 
full page units only, 10% additional. 


The Northern Miner 


New Rates, effective Jan. 1: 
General, financial 


Transient 1,000 Lines = 2,500 Lines 
35c a line 33c a line 30c a line 
Mine machinery, etc. 
Transient 1,000 Lines — 2.500 Lines 
28c a line 24c a line 2le a line 


Automotive News 
of the Pacific Northwest 


New rates, effective in January: 


Times 1 Page lf Page 14 Page 
$100 $53 $30 
6 88 15 26.50 
12 80 42.50 23 


Chem stry in Canada 


Tims l Page 1% Page 14 Page 
| $120 $87.50 $42 
6 105 75 35 
12 95 66.25 30 
Col Standard red, $35 extra 
page; other colors, $45 extra a page 
metallies, $55 extra a page. 
Printing Equipment Engineer 
a Nev ites now effective: 
limes 1 Page 4 Page 14 Page 
$277 $154 $94 
6 244 139 79 
12 227 132 72 
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0 WZ Ddlaps 


7 FoR ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT 


AND SUPPLIES 


Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 





(FEC YO?” SWE - 


OF THIS STEEL MILL MARKET 


Buyers with authoritative “say so’ on where 
this $50,000,000 worth of electrical busi- 
ness will be placed are active readers of the 
Iron & Steel Engineer. You can reach them 
monthly through the advertising pages of 
this publication, and cash in on your share 
of this tremendous market. Write today for 
complete data. 


Iron AND FY, teel 
ENGINEER 


1010 EMPIRE BUILDING 





It has always been a source of sat- 
isfaction to us to play tour host to 
anyone interested in what it takes 
to do a good job of publication 
printing. 

Our plant was built for efficient 
service, and as we escort a pub- 
lisher-prospect fromone department 


to another, even we experience a 


IN PERSONALLY 


Cncvied foure 


~ 

re-kindling of enthusiasm for the 
service we have to offer (now avail- 
able to one or two more publishers). 

By the way, it’s entirely possible 
WNU is printing publications quite 
similar to yours in size, format and 
circulation. So why not a quick 
look-see of our plant? Or would you 


prefer to see us in your oflice? 


PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT 


WESTERN ANdover 3-1830 


NEWSPAPER 


UNION 210 SOUTH DESPLAINES ST., CHICAGO 6 


FROM COPY TO MAIL BAG—AILL UNDER ONE ROOF 
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Index to Advertisers 


BELDEN 
another 


FENSHOLT 
Client 


Ad-Craft, Inc. : ‘ «a8 
“American Artisan nea 2 
American “achinist : ins sane 
“American Metal Market : ..148 
“American Miller & Processor ...140 
American Photocopy Equipment Co. ..121 
"American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers ane git 129 
Applied Hydraulics 
A.S.M.E. Mechanical Catalog 
Associated Business Papers, The 
Associated Construction Pwrhlications 
Automotive Industries 
“Aviation Maintenance & Operations 


*Materials & Methods scan vad tei awe 
McGraw-Hill Book Co. > avai aee 
*McGraw-Hill Catalog Service .. 100-101 
*McGraw-Hill Digest a on 
*McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc. . . 108-109 

*Mechanical Engineering . ins ee: 
Mecanica Popular 7 
Meyercord Co., The . 

*Michigan Contractor and Builder 
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